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TRAGEDY AND THE BLACK BILE. 
I, 


ProFessor W. F. TRENCH ensures that his pupils and 
friends shall be interested in Aristotle’s Poetics, and not 
least in the tantalising statement that the proper effect of 
tragedy consists in its purgation of pity and fear. Herein 
lies my excuse for attempting to rehandle—briefly and 
inexhaustively—the problem of poetic katharsis (pur- 
gation). I may plead also that brevity is rendered more 
attainable by the appearance of a work (Aristote et les 
Mystéres, by Jeanne Croissant, University of Liége, 1932) 
which makes it less necessary for me to transcribe texts 
or multiply references, since it contains, if not the full 
truth about katharsis, at least an imposing array of citations 
from Aristotelian and other relevant literature. (To this 
work I make due acknowledgments, and also to Professor 
H. J. Rose, who kindly brought it to my attention.) 

In Aristotle, Pol. 134la 21, the term ‘katharsis’ 
denotes the merely ‘orgiastic’ character of the flute, as 
opposed to the ‘ethical’ character of other kinds of music. 
The word ‘orgiastic,’ naturally suggestive of the mystic rites 
(which made use of the flute and the Phrygian mode, 
regarded by Aristotle as exciting), implies that ‘katharsis’ 
is here borrowed from religious language; that, like 
‘katharmos’ (cf. Eur. Bacch. 72-79, Plato, Phaedr. 244e), 
it is synonymous with mystic ceremonies plus their effect 
on the worshipper, an effect which, according to more than 
one passage of Aristotle, is purely emotional, and in no 
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sense instructive or spiritually elevating (e.g., fr. 15, Rose: 
ov nabeiv adda waleiv, etc.). 

But in Pol. 1341b 32 sqq. the relief which “enthusiastic 
melodies” bring to those who are subject to ‘enthusiasm’ 
(religious mania), or to any other emotion, such as pity 
or fear, is said to be “as it were a purgation (katharsis) 
and a cure.” ‘Katharsis’ cannot be a religious term here; 
otherwise, as Bernays rightly argued, the comparison 
would be a comparison of the same thing to the same thing 
(the pacification of religious excitement by means of 
religiously exciting ceremonies); which is absurd. Further, 
the word occurs here in a whole series of medical terms. 
For these reasons, then, it appears impossible to take 
‘katharsis’ in this passage otherwise than in its physio- 
logical sense of a medical purge. 

The Aristotelian theory of the medical purge assumes 
the truth of the Hippocratic doctrine of the four humours. 
One of these humours, the black bile, is, if excessive 
(perhaps also it requires to be too hot or too cold), the 
cause of various maladies of body, and states of mind 
and character. The purge is particularly useful for 
relieving such ‘melancholic’ conditions; hellebore and 
vapour-baths, for example, are the prescription for the 
causeless fears and griefs of madness (see Margoliouth’s 
edition of the Poetics, p. 58). It is to such treatment 
that Aristotle refers when, in Eth. Nic., he says of the 
melancholic (those creatures of impulse and emotion— 
1150b 25 et al.) that they are in continual need of medical 
attention (1154b 11). That psychical states are, in 
Aristotle’s view, easily influenced by physical remedies, 
need cause no surprise. The infra-rational soul is 
intimately bound up with the body; and further, the black 
bile is ‘pneumatic,’ and, like other ‘pneumatic’ substances, 
such as wine, acts indirectly upon the soul through the 
pneuma. (The pneuma, roughly speaking, is the inter- 
mediary between soul and body.) 
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According to Probl. XXX (which, if not written by 
Aristotle, is at least very largely Aristotelian in doctrine 
—see the parallels, between this Problem and undoubted 
works of Aristotle, listed by Croissant, pp. 78-79) 
‘enthusiasm’ is one of those forms of mania which are 
due to abundance of-hot black bile. (The statement 
accords with de part. anim. 672b 28-33). It is akin (as 
we have seen from Pol. 1342a 6) to pity and fear. Hence, 
like all other passions of the soul, it is closely dependent 
on the bodily condition (de anima 403a 15). In true 
Hippocratic vein Aristotle (in his maturity at least) admits 
no supernatural influence in ‘enthusiasm’ or ‘ecstacy.’ 
Like pity or fear, it is a psycho-physiological state 
depending on the motions of the pneuma, which in turn 
are connected with the condition of the black bile; and it 
can be relieved by medical purgation. 

But it was also recognised on all sides that persons 
afflicted by enthusiasm, and other forms of malady or 
madness, were temporarily alleviated by participation in 
mystic rites. (The tarantella relieved tarantism.) In 
the popular view, these rites were a katharsis in the 
religious sense; they cleansed the sufferer from the ‘pol- 
lution’ which made him accursed in the eyes of a god or 
gods; they made the gods friendly who before were hostile. 
Their healing value is frequently acknowledged, e.g., by 
Herodotus IX 34, Aristophanes, Wasps, 118 sqq.; Plato, 
Phaedr. 244de, and by Aristotle himself in one of the 
passages under discussion (Pol. 1342a). But neither the 
mania nor its pacification by orgiastic ceremonies is, for 
Aristotle, to be ascribed to supernatural factors. Since, 
then, the mystic rites do in fact (as he acknowledges) 
relieve enthusiasm, it can only be the case that somehow 
or other they have, like the medical purge, a beneficial 
effect on the black bile. This view is (up to a certain 
point) easily explicable. Since body and infra-rational soul 
are so intimately united, it is not merely possible to 
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influence psychic states by acting on the physical condition, 
but, conversely, to modify the physical state by acting on 
the infra-rational planes of the soul. The music, the 
dance, and the sacred spectacle by exciting the soul 
counteract the influence exercised upon the soul by the 
black bile. When the artificially induced excitement is 
over, the sufferer is found to be free (for a season) from 
atrabilious disorders of mind. In calling this relief “‘as 
it were, a katharsis and a cure,” Aristotle was using the 
word ‘katharsis,’ as we saw, in its medical sense, but 
clearly also with a certain play on its religious sense, in 
which he used the word a little earlier. He meant us to 
remember both senses of the word; for the very good 
reason that in both kinds of context, religious or medical, 
‘katharsis’ means for him the same thing—the pacification 
or ‘settling’ of the (motions arising from the) black bile. 
He is making a decided point in calling the religious and 
medical effects by the same name. For the only difference 
between the two is that in the case of the medical pur- 
gation there is, in addition to the quelling of pneumatic 
motions, a literal evacuation. The modern controversy on 
the question whether the katharsis of the Poetics is to be 
understood in a religious or a medical sense, is therefore 
pointless. 

What I have written so far is, I think, in substantial 
agreement with Miss Croissant’s thesis. In particular, one 
must agree with her view that Bernays, developed further 
by Doring, was wrong in thinking that the medical purge 
produced its effect by rousing nature to self-cure, i.e., by 
hastening or aggravating the morbid condition to its crisis. 
Neither in the Hippocratic corpus nor in the Aristotelian 
Problems is any mention made of a cure which works by 
provoking a paroxysm. 

How, then, does the purge work? I find great difficulty 
in Miss Croissant’s answer : that its effect is to be explained 
by the principle that heat is extinguished by a more 
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powerful heat. This principle, of course, forms part of 
Aristotle’s theory of combustion, which may be gathered 
from various passages of his genuine works; it is also 
found in the de igne of Theophrastus, his pupil. Accord- 
ing to this theory one way of putting out a fire is by 
the very excess of heat (as we should say, by depriving 
it of oxygen); e.g., by kindling a second more poweriul 
fire beside or around the first, in which case the former 
upsets the ‘digestion’ of the latter, so that it can no longer 
‘dominate’ its fuel; or by clapping an extinguisher upon 
it, in which case it dies for lack of aeration, since every 
fire needs to be cooled from time to time lest it die of its 
own excess. Further, the living body is a fire; and 
digestion is a species of combustion, to which the lungs 
supply the necessary element of refrigeration. Hence one 
may explain various occurrences, such as death from old 
age (the lungs no longer doing their work). And hence 
the author of certain sections of the Problems (probably 
not Aristotle) explains the beneficial effect of a hot purge 
(such as hellebore), or of wine (which is pneumatic and 
heating) on those who suffer from excess of hot black 
bile. The purge not merely reduces the quantity of the 
offending fluid; it engenders an artificial heat in the body 
which consumes the natural heat; and hence, when the 
artificial heat is in turn extinguished, the sufferer from 
excess of heat finds himself cooled and alleviated. 

The chief document bearing on the question is the 
30th Problem, which asks why all distinguished philo- 
sophers, poets, statesmen and artists possess the melancholic 
temperament. The black bile, it is explained, has an effect 
on character akin to the effect of wine. But it is to be 
noted that the heat engendered by wine is, when 
extinguished, followed by a chilling of the bodily heat, 
which causes in some persons a depression of soul which 
often leads to suicide. Thus the effect of wine resembles 
that of a purge, as described in Probl. I, which, being 
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indigestible owing to its excess of heat or of cold, 
dominates and reduces the bodily heat, etc. Hence, wine 
or hot purging is good for those melancholics whose black 
bile is too hot as well as abundant. According to 
Probl. XXX, the temperature of the excessive black bile 
is all-important for its effect on character. If it is 
extremely hot, the corresponding psychic state is madness 
(of which ‘enthusiasm’ is one variety). If moderately 
hot, it is accompanied by genius. If too cold, it is the 
cause of depression and stupidity. All men in a greater 
or less degree partake in the melancholic temperament. 

On these texts Miss Croissant bases her detailed ex- 
planation of the purgation effected by the mysteries. 
The emotional fervour which they artificially induce in 
the soul (assisted by exciting music and sometimes too 
by drinking wine) reacts through the pneuma upon the 
black bile, reducing the temperature of those hot melan- 
cholics, the religious enthusiasts, by consuming the 
physiological resources of their natural emotion, in just 
the same way as a big fire puts out a little one by 
appropriating its fuel. And since the Politics puts pity 
and fear on the same level as enthusiasm, and since 
tragedy originated, according to Aristotle himself, in the 
dithyrambic worship of Dionysus, and even in its most 
developed form retained marks of its origin, we are invited 
to apply these results to the tragic katharsis of pity and fear 
which is mentioned in the Poetics. Miss Croissant, how- 
ever, does not herself work out the application. 

Is katharsis, then, to be explained (both in Pol. and 
Poet.) by the principle that one fire puts out another? It 
is an attractive theory, with many advantages over 
Bernays’. Unfortunately, one of the texts on which it is 
based cuts right across it. 

Here begins a curious tale. Miss Croissant (and the 
same is true of her helpers, and, probably, of her 
reviewers) has not seen Margoliouth’s edition of the 
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Poetics. Margoliouth knew the Aristotelian theory of 
combustion and the uses of the Hippocratic purge. But 
he also knew what unaccountably evades Miss Croissant’s 
observation—that fear is a cold emotion throughout Greek 
literature. He may have noticed that in the Poetics 
1453b 5 Aristotle himself uses @péirrev (shiver) as a 
synonym for oj3eioAu (fear). He certainly noticed that 
Probl. XXX accounts for fear as one of the emotions 
which arise from an abundance of cold black bile, and 
proceeds to illustrate this thesis by referring to the 
trembling of the frightened and our alleged greater 
tendency to cowardice on a cold day. Miss Croissant 
strangely fails to notice this fact, although Probl. XXX 
is of such importance for her thesis that she paraphrases 
it pretty fully twice over. 

It may be conceivable that two fires may produce a 
chill. But will two chills (natural fear, due to abundance 
of cold black bile, and artificial fear, aroused by tragedy) 
produce a normal heat? Margoliouth confidently 
answered this question in the affirmative. To prove that 
an external chill could, on Aristotle’s principles, drive out 
an internal chill, he pointed to Probl. 916b, where the 
question is posed: Why does reading keep some persons 
awake and lull others to sleep? The answer (roughly) 
is that reading produces pneumatic motions; these cause 
wakefulness in those persons who are not already suffering 
from pneumatic motions, but sleep in those in whom such 
motions are already present owing to “coldness of nature 
or of black bile.” In the first case, the motions caused by 
reading are not repelled by any internal force already 
present in the reader; hence they keep his spirits active 
and awake. In the latter case the motion caused by 
reading “being a chilling one” (oven xarapuxrny) may 
(in certain circumstances) counteract the internal motion; 
tranquillity and sleep follow. Miss Croissant refers 
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(p. 109 n. 3) to this problem also, but makes no mention 
of, or comment on, the interesting words vten carapuxtixy. 
Thus Margoliouth’s explanation of katharsis stands in 
sharp contrast to Miss Croissant’s, though both are based 
on the same texts. Not two fires but two chills counter- 
act; and so there is restored the equilibrium of temperature 
in which health consists. But, as H. Richards (Classical 
Review XXVI, p. 90) gently pointed out in reviewing 
Margoliouth, tragedy has to do with pity as well as fear; 
and pity, according to the Problems, is a warm emotion. 
This fact in turn reduces Margoliouth’s theory to an 
absurdity, or at least leaves it wofully incomplete. 

The chief objection to both these theories may, then, 
be briefly stated: we know the names of three of the 
emotions which are amenable to katharsis: enthusiasm, 
pity, fear. The two first-mentioned are ‘hot’; the last 
‘cold.’ Can any theory of katharsis which makes it consist 
in an interaction of temperatures be built on this basis? 
Life, especially for the melancholic, is a fitful fever; but 
can we be hot and cold at the same time and in the same 
place? Yet we know that we can feel pity and fear 
simultaneously. And enthusiasm and terror are near of 
kin. 

I admire the courage of a reviewer (Mr. C. G. Hardie) 
of J. Hardy’s Aristote, Poétique, who writes (Classical 
Review 1933, p. 68) that, according to Aristotle, the 
proper effect of tragedy consists in reducing to the mean 
the emotion of “sympathetic fear” by eliminating those 
“psychological deviations from the mean” (excess or defect 
of emotion) which are “correlated with, or caused by, 
physiological excesses of hot and cold black bile.” But I 
have many questions to ask and can find no answers. 
Cold black bile is correlated (v. supra) with the important 
emotion of fear; how, then, can it be the cause of a “defect 
of emotion”? If tragic pity and fear are really one 
emotion, “sympathetic fear,” is that emotion cold or hot 
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or neither? How can it be cold and hot at the one time— 
cold, to warm the emotionally cold (since one chill 
counteracts another); hot, to cool the emotionally hot? 
Or, if pity and fear are two distinct emotions (as Bywater 
on Poet. 1452b 32), are we to suppose that the chill 
resulting from the heat of pity cancels out the heat 
resulting from the chill of fear? Wherein, then, does the 
‘cure’ consist? Or does it so happen that the spectator is 
cooled in so far as he needs cooling, and warmed in so far 
as he needs warmth? This would be altogether too con- 
venient. There are no texts in support of, and plenty 
against, such an answer; according to Probl. XXX _ the 
emotionally cold may be stupid and benumbed—how, then, 
can tragedy work on such as these? 

The puzzles do not end here. According to 
Probl. XXX, the poet is a hot melancholic; and according 
to Poet. 1455a 30, he is most convincing when he enters 
into the emotions of his characters. Some of these 
emotions (e.g., fear) are chilly (cf. also xsmuatre, etc.). 
How can he experience these chilly emotions at the very 
moment when his poetic bile rages hot with the fury of 
poetic inspiration? And what of the spectators, who are 
warm with the lesser fire of poetic appreciation? Can 
they feel the chill of tragic fear and at the same time 
remain appreciative of tragedy? 

Further, Aristotle says (Pol. 1342a 4-16) that the 
niystic rites, etc., are good for those who are subject to 
enthusiasm, pity, fear and the emotions in general. Since 
the mysteries excite heat in the black bile, it is conceivable 
that (if one fire puts out another) they might be said to 
relieve hot emotions like enthusiasm and pity. But what 
of fear and other chilly.emotions? How can the mysteries 
provide at the same time a corresponding chill to counter- 
act these? I forbear—for surely it is unnecessary—to add 
further examples of these antinomies. 
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Il. 


I have no quarrel with anyone who feels like giving up 
the riddle at this stage, and consoling himself with the 
moral that classical ‘research’ is just what he always 
suspected it was. But I propose to try to save something 
from the wreckage. 

Let me first point out a further objection to 
Margoliouth’s theory. The problem of the reader’s wake- 
fulness or somnolency occurs in two redactions. In the 
second one (917a) the crucial words otoy xarapuriey 
are not found. It is surely rash to found a theory of 
katharsis on two words which occur in one place and not 
in another although the contexts are the same. It would 
be equally rash if I were to found a theory on the omission 
of the two words by inferring that they are a later addition, 
or are not thought important, or the like. I prefer to state, 
for what it is worth, my impression that according to both 
redactions the reader falls asleep, not because the second 
chill drives out the first, but because the one motion (from 
without) counteracts the other (already existing within). 

I add two further hints to the same effect. According 
to both Aristotle and Plato (Laws 790e) enthusiasm and 
terror are akin. It looks as if the distinction made 
between them (as respectively hot and cold) by the writer 
of Probl. XXX is of little or no significance. Again, in 
writing of the emotional nature of the melancholic, 
Aristotle (as in the Ethics cited above) draws no dis- 
tinction between emotions as due to hot or to cold black 
bile. He merely implies that the temperament indicated 
has as its physical basis a superabundance of this humour. 
The pedantic tabulation of emotions according to atra- 
bilious heat or cold was left to the writer of Probl. XXX. 
(Indeed in reading that Problem one sees already the folly 
to which humoral psychology had already reduced itself. 
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Whatever the humour selected for discussion there are 
always three too many! Here the black bile explains 
everything. Does this lack of subtlety belong to Aristotle 
or another ?) 

Even Croissant would admit the possibility that 
Theophrastus may have written some of Probl. XXX. 
There is a strong suspicion that the reference which it 
contains to the work on fire is meant to indicate the 
de igne of Theophrastus. However this may be, let us 
see the result of leaving aside the finicalities on heat and 
cold, and of taking from Aristotle and the Problem merely 
the proposition that we possess the melancholic — the 
emotional—temperament, provided that, and to the degree 
in which, the black bile is present in our physical com- 
position. To that degree we are subject to various 
emotions, including enthusiasm, pity and fear. - 

What are these emotions? They are motions or 
agitations (e.g., Pol. 1342a xivnorc, also Plato, loc. cit.) 
in the soul, the pneuma and the black bile. In what does 
their cure consist? In settling them (xu@:orapévoug); not 
necessarily (I suggest) in modifying their temperature. 
How? (1) By medically purging the black bile. Now 
the purge not merely eliminates indigestible elements from 
the body. Before it can produce this result it first must 
set in motion, disturb (keweiv, raparretv, those much- 
discussed verbs of the Hippocratics) the humours. That 
is to say, an important part of the cure of commotion in 
the humours consists in setting them in motion, in moving 
what is already by no means stationary. (2) Or the 
emotions may be calmed by artificially super-inducing a 
further agitation in the soul, the pneuma and the black bile; 
e.g., by applying to the soul the artificial excitement of 
certain kinds of music or drama, in such sort that the 
second agitation dominates the first, swallows it up for 
the time being, with the result that when this artificial 
excitement is over the natural motions (due to the black 
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12 TRAGEDY AND THE BLACK BILE, 
bile) fail for a longer or shorter time to reassert them- 
selves. To this extent, then, the medical and religious 
katharseis are the same; they relieve agitation by means 
of a more powerful agitation. 

From this catechism there emerges an explanation of 
katharsis which, while incomplete, seems to me (at the 
moment) sound so far as it goes. One argument in its 
favour is its resemblance to Plato, Laws 790-1. It would 
seem that Aristotle has profited by the suggestion there 
thrown out. But whereas with Plato the curative agitation 
is purely external and mechanical—the cradle is rocked, 
the body moves to the music and the dance,—with Aristotle 
it becomes internal and physiological. The resemblance 
to the (somewhat Platonising) explanation of Professor 
Trench (Studies 1930, p. 549) is also worth noting. But 
there are some differences, of which I here note two for 
the sake of clearness. (@) While Professor Trench sees 
in the process a spiritual value, I do not contend for 
anything more than a mere emotional pleasure and relief. 
(b) I should not care to describe katharsis as a cure of 
disharmony by harmony; for it is possible that the motions 
arising from the black bile have a rhythm and order of 
their own. I should prefer to say that the relief consists 
in causing the pneuma and the soul to beat for a time to 
a new rhythm which (being more powerful) displaces and 
supersedes the too familiar pulsations naturally arising 
from the black bile; when the more powerful rhythm has 
come to its close, then for a longer or shorter period we 
enjoy a state of equilibrium, of freedom from the natural 
atrabilious motions which often trouble the soul with 
unreasoning fears and griefs. But soon the black bile 
reasserts itself. The relief is temporary, and not cumu- 
lative. In all this I seek to base myself on Aristotle’s 
text, to which Professor Trench’s gloss may well be 
preferable. 

Another point in my favour is that this theory is 
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sufficiently like that of Bernays to derive just as much 
support from all the passages in later authors, to which 
he and his followers have appealed. Since the support is 
of doubtful value in either case, I need not enlarge on this 
argument. 

To some extent also | am supported by Margoliouth 
(p. 59), who, for reasons adduced, sees in ‘katharsis’ the 
meaning not so much of ‘elimination’ as of “restoration 
of equilibrium’; and by Miss Croissant (as explained 
above). I do not even contend against these writers that 
heat and cold have nothing to do with the emotions; for 
heat and cold are, in Aristotle, active and male elements, 
and, therefore, disturbing; and the pneuma itself appears 
to be much the same thing as the natural heat (Ross, 
Aristotle, p. 105). What I do suggest is that the dis- 
turbance, the excitement, and not the temperature, is the 
important factor; and that the available texts bear me out, 
unless one resorts to excision or emendation, for which, of 
course, the necessary data are lacking. 

My theory now needs a little elaboration that katharsis 
may be applicable to the ordinary man. It appears to me 
that, according to the doctrine in the Politics, the kathartic 
treatment afforded by the mysteries not merely relieves 
those who are especially subject to enthusiasm, pity, fear, 
or some other violent emotion, but “pleasantly alleviates” 
and “purges in some sort” all those who submit to it, each 
to the degree in which he possesses the emotional tempera- 
ment. I draw two inferences: (1) that these emotions 
are not diseases, since they may be experienced not only 
by the excessively atrabilious but also by the healthy and 
the sane; (2) that we do not need to be already victims 
of enthusiasm in order to derive pleasure and relief by 
assisting at the mystic rites; nor do we need to be already 
experiencing pity and fear in order to derive pleasure from 
the artificial excitement of these emotions by tragedy. On 
such grounds objections were raised against Bernays’ 
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theory. Pity and fear are (according to Aristotle) not 
diseases, but transitory emotions; how then can the tragic 
katharsis ‘cure’ (Susemihl)? Is it really true that we go 
about accumulating these emotions within us to a morbid 
degree till nature, outraged beyond endurance by a 
homeopathic dose (administered by tragedy) is compelled 
per lacrimas effundere bilem? Can Aristotle have intended 
so strange a picture of the ordinary Athenian spectator of 
tragedy (H. Richards)? 

The answer is that we are subject to these emotions 
only in so far as we have within us the black bile and the 
motions which characterise it. These motions trouble the 
pneuma in a greater or less degree; they need not trouble 
it sufficiently for us to recognise them consciously as pity 
or fear or enthusiasm; but they are there for all that 
(i.e., Urapxye but not isyvpe¢). In the definition of 
tragedy Aristotle adopts a curt but easily understandable 
mode of expression when he says that the (natural) 
emotions of pity and fear are purged by the tragic pity 
and fear (this, of course, is what he does say—see Ross, 
Aristotle, p. 281). The emotions are present in so far as 
their physiological causes are present; the physical motions 
which form their bases need not be sufficiently intense 
to trouble us consciously. We gain the harmless pleasure 
of tragedy simply because we have in the soul the pneuma 
and the black bile motions which can be counteracted to 
our comfort; and this is why we enjoy having the black 
bile moved in this particular way. All that we need in 
order to be capable of the tragic pleasure is a sufficient 
quantity of black bile in our composition. When Aristotle 
speaks of (natural) pity and fear, he need mean no more 
than their physiological correlate, the black bile and its 
motions. Thus the spectators need not be in any 
morbid condition; they need merely have within them a 
not necessarily unhealthy amount of the psycho-physical 
material which causes those motions of the pneuma which, 
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if sufficiently intense, are consciously identified with the 
emotions of pity or fear. Nor does tragedy cure us of pity 
and fear as though the capacity of feeling those emotions 
were a disease to be eradicated. The emotions pass; but 
the black bile is always with us. We cannot help secreting 
it so long as we digest our food. 

Two further advantages may be noted. It is no 
longer necessary to assume (as the Bernaysians rather 
incline to do) that the dose of external excitement is 
homeopathically small. I assume rather (with Croissant) 
that the artificial stimulus is always stronger than the 
natural emotions. Surely this latter view corresponds 
better with the facts. For tragedy and the mystic rites 
roused no small degree of emotion. Again, it is no longer 
necessary to suppose (with Bernays) that, eg., every 
worshipper at the mysteries needed to be roused to a 
paroxysm if he were to succeed in voiding his passion. 
For in that case (I put this argument briefly) it would 
have been necessary also to suppose that all the worshippers 
were melancholic to the point of madness. But (as we 
have seen) Aristotle definitely implies that this was not so; 
not merely the ‘pathetikoi’ but “the others” too are purged. 
Provided that each worshipper has sufficient black bile to 
be capable of being emotionally stirred (which means that 
its motions are already in some degree present within him), 
he will, without any paroxysm, but simply thanks to the 
strongly agitating power of the artificially induced emotion, 
procure that tranquillizing effect which amounts to a harm- 
less pleasure and purgation, in so far as he needs purgation 
or is capable of that pleasure. 


III. 


I propose now, with some help from the theory above 
sketched, to consider in somewhat greater detail certain 
difficulties in the Poetics. Since Bywater’s edition is still 
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the most useful, I need make no apology for singling out 
his views for special discussion. 

If tragedy is a dose, what is the correct dosage? 
Bywater, though a strong Bernaysian, believing that 
tragedy relieves us of “accumulated emotion” (p. 155—it 
is a difficult concept), was exercised by this question. He 
thought that the repeated voluntary act of giving way to 
pity and fear at tragic performances would, on Aristotelian 
principles, give rise to “a habit of strong emotion” 
(p. 161), ie., a habit of yielding to strong emotion. The 
application of the tragic purge, if “sufficiently frequent or 
continuous” (p. 156), would weaken the will, dethrone 
reason in favour of emotional excitement, and prove 
Plato’s strictures on strongly emotional tragedy to have 
been more than justified. Hence, though he tells us that 
the katharsis theory is Aristotle’s ‘“‘answer to Plato,” he 
finds the answer to Plato not in the katharsis theory, but 
in a circumstance which Aristotle does not mention, and 
which Plato (it seems) was blind enough to overlook: 
dramatic performances were “too occasional” to have this 
pernicious effect; or, as Professor Trench aptly para- 
phrases, tragedy did not occur often enough to do any 
real harm. The irony is deserved. Not only is it untrue 
that Plato ‘overlooked’ the point (Rep. 475d shows that 
he thought performances of this type all too frequent), 
but the infrequency of public performances has no bearing 
on the question. We are told by Aristotle himself more 
than once (1450b 18, 1453b 3-7, 1462a 11, 17) that we 
may obtain the full tragic effect by the mere reading of 
tragedy. (This is one reason why the poet is not to 
depend on the ‘Spectacle’ for arousing the emotions.) 
What will be the result if the lover of tragedy, baulked 
of the theatre, indulges in illicit orgies of tragedy-reading 
at home? Will an overdose of tragedy, like an overdose 
of hellebore or strong wine, produce depression, debility 
and death? 
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Here I appeal again to that important phrase in the 
Politics on which I have already laid some stress: «a@’ 
doov émiBadrtrAE ~TwY ToLOUTWY ExdotTy, Wine or a medical 
purge, once ingested in whatever quantity, proceeds 
inevitably to do its fell work of agitation and elimination. 
But the quantity of the tragic purge ingested depends not 
on any external agency, but on our own appetite for tragic 
emotion; and the strength of that appetite is in direct 
ratio to the intensity of our melancholic temperament. 
Herein lies a fairly obvious distinction between the medical 
and the psychological purges: in the case of the latter the 
black bile automatically determines its own dose. It 
follows that if our black bile is only very mildly active, 
we shall not want a strong dose of tragic pity and fear; 
since there are within us no very troublesome motions for 
such a dose to quell, we shall see in it merely an unpleasant 
agitation of spirit, which is not compensated by any 
resulting tranquillity. In such a case, then, where the 
black bile is too weak or inactive, or the proffered dose 
too strongly agitating, we shall be repelled, we shall not 
be moved. The stronger our humour, the more desire we 
shall have for tragic pity and fear, for our pleasurable 
relief will be the greater. Tragedy will have little effect 
on the stupid and insensible, whose humour is too sluggish ; 
we need not ask their dosage, for they will refuse to be 
dosed; they will not read the Oedipus or go to the theatre 
to see it played. Those whose humour is of normal or 
more than normal strength will obtain (I imagine) a 
normal purgation and pleasure from the Oedipus and its 
like; they will be left more or less unsatisfied by less 
strongly emotional tragedies, which will not succeed (owing 
to the weakness of the agitations they cause) in over- 
powering sufficiently their internal motions or emotions, 
and in thus bringing about (either at all or for any 
appreciable time or in the proper degree) that comforting 
sense of equilibrium. Those, again, whose humour is of 
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rather less than normal intensity, the sentimental, the 
weakly passionate, will find strong enough purgation in 
weaker fare, and will be repelled rather than purged by a 
stronger dose. The /phigeneia in Tauris will jump better 
with their humour than Aristotle’s favourite play. 
Bywater, however, held that the “tragic excitement” is 
“good for all,” “required by us at times” “to relieve the 
soul of disquietude” (pp. 155, 159). He based this inter- 
pretation on the same passage of the Politics, taking it that 
_ the purgation and the pleasure are for all mankind without 
exception. I do not so understand the passage; rather it 
means (I think) that all who (a) need, (b) are able for, 
the mystic purgation, receive it to the measure of their 
capacity. But, whatever be the meaning of this vexed 
passage, it is scarcely permissible to deduce that tragedy 
is capable of rousing all men without distinction, that it 
is a remedy actually ‘required’ by all. Whether or not all 
men are susceptible to the influence of the mystic rites, not 
all are capable of deriving pleasure from tragedy, and 
some who do derive pleasure from many tragedies of the 
less strongly emotional variety, find themselves unable to 
stomach the Medea. Moreover, tragedy has a represen- 
tative value intertwined with the emotional; it requires our 
intellectual co-operation; we must understand before we 
weep. (See, e.g., Poet. 1453b12: tragedy must give the 
pleasure arising from pity and fear by means of imitation.) 
But there are plenty of stupid people who have no capacity 
for any but purely bodily pleasures (Eth. Nic. 1154b6, 
1179b 15). Even Probl. XXX confirms my view that 
those whose black bile is already deficient have no need 
and no desire for atrabilious excitement; for when it says 
that everyone has a share in the melancholic temperament, 
it does not imply that all men are capable of the tragic 
pleasure, for it explains that the black bile is not merely 
the cause of enthusiasm, etc., but also of depression, 
sluggishness and stupidity. When we reflect that lunacy 
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and genius are not so very common, it may seem legitimate 
to infer that the humour of no small portion of mankind 
will be below that middling strength which, while not 
resulting in any remarkable singularity of character, may 
be supposed to be associated with a moderate susceptibility 
to the emotional influences of the arts. Perhaps only a 
minority of mankind will enjoy the full tragic purgation. 
In contrast with Bywater’s view, let me quote that of 
Dr. W. D. Ross (Aristotle, p. 285), who says: “Aristotle’s 
account [of the value of tragedy] is probably true of 
natures which tend to be constantly oppressed by the dark 
side of human life. And it is not quite the ordinary man that 
he has in view, for the ordinary man likes happy endings, 
which Aristotle rates low.” 

The Poetics itself will, I think, be found to shed some 
light on this point. It is clear that the tragedy with a 
happy ending will not give the full tragic effect. Aristotle 
admits that a play may still be a tragedy though it 
represents the hero as passing from ill to good fortune 
(1451la 13, provided, of course, that there is some suffering, 
1453b 39). Thus the Lynceus (1454a 27) is a tragedy in 
spite of its very satisfactory close. Further, he praises 
two plays of Euripides (1454a5)—the Cresphontes and 
the [phigeneia in Tauris—as embodying the ‘best’ kind of 
situation, that, namely, where timely recognition prevents 
the deed of horror. On the other hand, he tells us 
(1453a 12 sqq.) that in the artistically best tragedy the 
hero must pass from good to ill fortune; that Euripides, 
because of his frequent unhappy endings, is the most tragic 
of the poets; that a play which ends as the Odyssey ends, 
though ranked first “owing to the weakness of the 
audiences,” is really only second-best; and that the pleasure 
afforded by such an ending is not the pleasure of Tragedy 
but more akin to that of comedy. Now the pleasure peculiar 
to tragedy lies (as we have seen) in the katharsis of pity 
and fear. It follows that the tragedy with a happy ending 
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gives only a second-best katharsis. By the element of 
suffering (which allows such a play to retain the title of 
tragedy) the purge of pity and fear is still applied to those 
emotions; but some portion of the strength of the dose 
has been taken away and replaced by an alien ingredient 
from a sister-art. Yet this type of plot is most preferred 
by audiences because of their ‘weakness.’ And Aristotle 
stoops to that weakness so far as to point out the situation 
most likely to win favour with the groundlings—that of 
the [phigeneia in Tauris. We must agree with Dr. Ross; 
the “ordinary man” has not the humour for the full rigour 
of the tragic game. Let us add that Aristotle was 
evidently well aware of the fact. 

All this agrees with our present theory. We may 
conclude against Bywater that only very advanced melan- 
cholics ‘require’ the tragic excitement—they ‘require’ still 
more to be dosed with hellebore. We find that excitement 
“good for us” only if our black bile is already sufficiently 
troublesome, and if the dose is not too overpowering or 
too weak for our capacity. The ‘weakness’ which explains 
the ordinary man’s preference for the second-best pur- 
gation can be nothing but a deficiency in the all-important 
‘humour’ and the motions which it causes within us. The 
poets may be pardoned for providing him with such a dose 
merely as cheers but not inebriates; a dose not always 
found satisfactory by those stronger spirits who do not 
find the emotion aroused by the Oedipus too overpowering. 

The second-best purgation was, of course, a stumbling- 
block to the Bernaysians. If katharsis required that our 
natural pity and fear should be developed to a paroxysm 
(as Bernays, etc., held) it would be hard to explain 
(a) how tragedies so emasculate as the Jphigencia in 
Tauris could provoke such a crisis in our affective life; 
(b) how persons whose humour was not already abnormally 
active could be purged at all by tragedy of any kind. 
Doring (Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, p. 330) felt the 
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difficulty, and invented a xaQapoic¢ me, distinct from the 
true katharsis, for those whose emotion is not developed 
to a paroxysm by tragedy. There is no warrant for such 
a distinction in Aristotle. All who are purged are purged 
in the same way—not by a paroxysm, but by the artificial 
passion ‘dominating’ the natural, with the results which I 
have described above. No doubt, Aristotle believed that 
his “artistically best” tragedy provided a dose strong 
enough to purge but not to repel the artistically appreciative 
among the spectators; but in describing the most effective 
situation (that of the ph. Taur.) he appears to have 
realised that the full tragic dose is too much for the 
majority of mankind. 

Aristotle himself preferred the stronger meat, and his 
admiration for the Oedipus as the most typical masterpiece 
of the tragic art, has at least a negative bearing on the 
interpretation of katharsis. It is for this reason that I 
feel some misgiving on another point in Professor Trench’s 
explanation; it does not seem to me to square with this 
play. It is true that the Oedipus has the characteristic 
quiet ending of Greek tragedy; but pity and fear, though 
no longer at their climax, are still present at the close; 
the end is sad, not serene; there is no ‘uplift’; no con- 
solation; no calm and rational submission to the ways of 
the gods; no deeper understanding of human destiny. 
Milton’s Samson imitates the “quiet ending” of the Greeks ; 
but the moral reflections of Manoa and the final chorus 
have no counterpart in the Oedipus. (This remains true 
even if anyone believes that Sophocles wrote the seven 
rather childish lines which conclude the play in our MSS.) 

On the basis of these observations I now attempt an 
answer to the question with which I began this section. 
Katharsis does not directly involve the will or the reason. 
It takes place in the emotional planes of the body-cumi-soul. 
It is self-adjusting; when we have had enough we cease 
to react in a pleasurable way. Ethical fears that we may 
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over-indulge in it are, therefore, unlikely to be justified. 
It is for this reason that Aristotle calls it a “harmless 
pleasure”; since over-indulgence is either impossible or 
very highly improbable. 

Has katharsis then no ethical import? It is a “harm- 
less pleasure’; and harmless pleasures conduce not merely 
to relaxation (for those who, like Aristotelian citizens, 
have plenty of serious occupation) but to the end (réAvg, 
Pol. 1339b 25-27) of life (rational activity). The tragic 
pleasure has no directly moral effect. But it is capable of 
a moral utility. It makes easier of achievement, for the 
time being, that moderation of the passions which is the 
constant aim of the good citizen. That is all. The belief 
that poetry, as such (apart from whatever use anyone 
may make of it for a non-poetic end), makes men morally 
better, is an illusion from which Aristotle is free. Moral 
improvement is the result of education in right habits; and 
is not to be attained by mere emotional excitement or 
pacification. 

Hence the view that the theory of katharsis is 
Aristotle’s answer to Plato—his ‘justification’ of tragedy 
(and epic) against Plato’s strictures on the inferior brand 
of ‘imitation’ and the prose-content of most of the known 
poets—rests on a misunderstanding. From Aristotle’s 
point of view, poetry is a ‘given’ fact. As well try to 
justify its existence as to justify the existence of the black 
bile, which, as Probl. XXX tells us (cf. Poet. 1455a 32), 
plays no inconsiderable part in the production of good 
poetry. Further, there was no need to justify poetry, as 
such, against Plato; for, as I have shown in this journal, 
No. XLVIII, pp. 93 sqq., Plato is not to be understood as 
condemning poetry as such when he condemns the un- 
worthy beliefs and irrational emotionalism which seem to 
him to be fostered by the current poets. It is, however, 
true that the theory, though not an answer to Plato, marks 
the difference between Plato and Aristotle in their attitudes 
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towards the affective life. Platonic impatience (Rep. X) 
demanded that under the rule of reason the emotions 
should be starved and withered with drought. Aristotle 
agrees that we are not to be ruled by them. But with his 
greater realism he holds that this result can be attained 
without eradicating the emotions; to eradicate the emotions 
is, indeed, impossible without destroying life itself. And 
with greater optimism he is confident that right education 
will be of the greatest possible help towards moderation 
of the passions. With Aristotle’s general justification of 
this attitude we are not here concerned. Suffice it to 
remark that relaxation is no crime; and that in a theory 
of Poetry, if we have already a water-tight theory of 
ethics, the emotions may well be left to look after them- 
selves. 

But of greater interest and significance is the fact, to 
which I have already alluded, that the theory of katharsis 
was suggested to Aristotle by Plato’s treatment of the 
mystic rites. The development of the theory (on its 
psychological side) appears to have been on the following 
lines. Pythagoras and his followers recognised that music 
had an educative value; it harmonised the soul (Plato, 
Tim. 47be). To this salutary effect they apparently gave 
the names of xalapore and iarpeia it consisted in producing 
in the soul the opposite condition to that in which it had 
been before. They gave no countenance to music (such 
as the flute and the Phrygian mode) which had no directly 
moral effect. (For their position, see especially lamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth., which derives from Aristoxenus.) With the 
Pythagoreans as with Plato (whose treatment of music 
agrees with the Pythagoreanizing Damon, Rep. 400b), 
‘there is no question of arousing in a man an emotion 
similar to that with which he is actually afflicted or to 
which he is especially predisposed. They cured by 
opposites—dosing the timid with cheering strains, calming 
the passionate with serene melodies. Hence their katharsis 
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is very different from that of Aristotle; and we must agree 
with Croissant (p. 56) against Howald and Rostagni, that 
Aristotle’s theory (the use of exciting strains to calm 
excitement) is in no way dependent on that of Pythagoras, 
though it might well be the case that the Pythagoreans 
suggested to Aristotle the term ‘katharsis.’ Now Plato 
demands that music should not undermine the rule of 
reason by giving sway to the emotions; and in true 
Pythagorean style seeks to ensure that his ideal state shall 
admit only those kinds of music which offer some pro- 
tection against human frailties by inducing or confirming 
in us the contrary virtues. (We are not to suppose, 
however, that Plato also rejected the Phrygian mode, and 
that the exciting character of the flute was the cause of 
his abolishing that instrument—see Adam on Rep. 399b.) 
There is, however, one passage (Laws 790-1) in which 
Plato recognises the fact that the Bacchic or Corybantic 
frenzy is relieved by music of the same, not an opposite, 
tendency. Apparently he did not realise that this obser- 
vation cuts across his general position in regard to music. 
But Aristotle found the inconsistency suggestive when 
against Plato and Pythagoras he decided that (in certain 
well-defined circumstances) there is no harm, but even a 
certain utility, in the music which merely excites and 
neither instructs nor edifies. It is, then, in this passage 
of the Laws, not in the moral katharsis of the Phaedo, 
that Aristotle found the clue to the psychological problem 
set by the mystic rites. As we have seen, he substantially 
accepted the Platonic solution, but deepened it to accord 
with his view of the interaction of soul and body. The 
theory is obviously capable of being generalised; but 
that Aristotle should apply it to tragedy was inevitable, 
since it was from the dithyramb (itself kathartic in 
Aristotle’s view, since it employs the flute and the 
Phrygian mode, and apparently originated with the excited 
worshippers of Dionysus) that, according to Aristotle 
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himself, profane tragedy took its rise. Of tragedy in its 
highest reaches the humble seed was the primitive ‘goat- 
song’—the Attic dithyramb—which may be regarded as 
the more or less spontaneous anti-toxin devised by the 
black bile of bucolic Bacchanals. 

A word may be added on the theory of comic katharsis, 
which may have been described in the second book of the 
Poetics, if a second book ever existed. Was it the pur- 
gation by means of laughter of the tendency to laughter? 
So Bywater and others, without necessarily regarding the 
Tract. Coisl. as Aristotelian. Or was it the purgation 
(by means of laughter?) of aphrodisiasm? So Croissant, 
among others, thinks, with one eye on lamblichus and the 
other on the black bile. ‘It is, I think, worth pointing out 
that the reference in Poet. 1453a 36 to the Odyssey-like 
ending of certain tragedies as producing a pleasure “more 
akin to comedy” is in favour of Bywater’s view. 

How much general truth the theory of katharsis may 
contain the reader may now be left to judge for himself, 
by substituting for “black bile” some such term as “nervous 
energy” or ‘libido’ or whatever jargon he may prefer. 


J. TATE. 
St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 





THE PEDIGREE OF LYDGATE’S HEROIC LINE. 
Wirtu A NOTE ON HIS USE OF THE LINE-TYPES. 


“WE must at least grant that if the metre of Lydgate is 
halting there is, as a rule, method in this halting.” * This 
well-known conclusion of Schick’s, arrived at as long ago 
as 1891, has been abundantly confirmed by the results of 
subsequent editors’ labours. Lydgate may be inept as a 
metrist, but, as Miss Hammond put it, he is “systematically 
inept.” * While scholars are agreed that Lydgate’s verse 


is systematic, however, it is still an open question as to 
how he came by this peculiar system, which is Lydgate’s 


distinctive contribution to the history of the English heroic 
line.* 

With that problem the present paper is concerned. The 
clue to the solution is to be found, I believe, in Lydgate’s 
adding to Chaucer’s metrical conception of the iambic 
decasyllable the requirement of fixed caesura. This 
enabled him to apply to it the conventions of the other 
syllabic metres with fixed caesura already established in 
English—the fourteener and the alexandrine. My con- 
clusion, therefore, will be that Lydgate is to be regarded 
as an exponent in the heroic of the more rigid pre- 
Chaucerian treatment of the longer syllabic measures. 


The following lines from the Trinity MS. of the Poema 
Morale (before 1200) illustrate the variations which 
English had for long before Lydgate been accustomed to 
admit freely in syllabic measures which had a fixed 
metrical caesura. 
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Epic Caesura (A*). 
Fele idel word ich habbe | ispéken || seden ich speken cude. 
(1. 9.) 


Initial Catalexis (B). 
Nut | ich wolde ac ine mai || for elde and for unhalde. (1. 16.) 


Initial Catalexis with Epic Caesura (B*). 
Par | ne mai hit him | binime || pe lode ne pe lieue. —(1. 44.) 


Catalexis of Second Hemistich (C). 


For mani mannes sore iswinc || hab | be softe unholde. 
(1. 36.) 
Catalexis of Second Hemistich with Epic Caesura (C*). 
He sal cumen on eu | el stéde || bite | him God be milde. 
(1. 


Catalexis of Both Hemistichs (D). 
Mast | al pat me likede ar || nu| hit me misliciad. (1. 13.) 


Catalexis of Both Hemistichs with Epic Caesura (D*). 
Al | se wel se pe | be haued || géld | es fele manke. (1. 70.) 


All the above variations (with the exception of D) are 
to be found in Chaucer’s decasyllable, but only A’*, B, and 
trisyllabic substitution to any appreciable extent. Apart 
altogether from the question of whether he abhorred a 
caesural vacuum of the type 


He. herde it wel—but he spak right noght, 


the dearth of medially catalectic lines in Chaucer’s work 
is only to be expected when we reflect that he did not 
regard a fixed caesura as part of the metrical constitution 
of the line. But suppose we had a man brought up in 
the traditions of fourteenth-century religious poetry, and 
using decasyllables because that medium was popular in 
courtly circles, it is theoretically to be anticipated that 
because of his familiarity with the metrical caesura of the 
longer measures, Anglo-Norman, Latin, and English, he 
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would fall into the habit of writing his decasyllables with 
a fixed internal pause, which would give him the oppor- 
tunity of employing constantly all the variations proper to 
the M.E. fourteener and alexandrine. The types developed 


by analogy with the above would then be these, as Schipper 
showed : 


aj/z/ |jx/x/nz/@ A 
x/x/x||x/x/x/(x) A? 
/x/ \|x/x/x/(x) B 
/x/x\|x/x/x/(x) B 
x/x/ || /x/x/(x) C 
x/x/x|| /x/x/(x) @ 
/x/ || /x/x/(x) D 
fafai. f2zfa7@. 7 * 


All of these, but usually only A and A’, would be open to 
being diversified by the occasional admission of dissyllabic 
thesis in any foot, and by the rare omission of the thesis 
in others besides the initial and post-caesural feet. 

These types have been arrived at theoretically on the 
supposition that we have a writer applying to the iambic 
decasyllable the same procedure as he would have adopted 
in the alexandrine or fourteener had he used these 
measures. In order to show that this theoretical man 
receives actual embodiment in the person of John Lydgate 
we have to demonstrate 


(1) that he wrote the line with fixed caesura, and 


(2) that his verse falls naturally into the types 
enumerated. 
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(1) Lydgate wrote the heroic line with fixed caesura. 


Strangely enough, the second of these propositions has 
been proved to most people’s satisfaction without the first 
having been brought into prominence at all.6 To my mind 
the keystone of the Lydgatian system is the fixed caesura. 
Yet Dr. Bergen goes so far as to say, “That Lydgate (like 
Chaucer) did not take his caesuras very seriously is 
evident.” * The following figures, however, as far as they 
go, definitely point the other way :— 


Caesura at: 4 


© 
Z 
So 
5 
@ 


Black Knight 1-100 (Skeat) 
400-499 (Krausser) 
(Skeat) 


oa 


Churl § Bird 50-149 
Flour of Curteisye 1-100 
Temple of Glas 1201-1300 
801-900 
Troy Book I. 723-822 
IV. 2620-2719 
Ve 1-100 
Siege of Thebes 1-200(%) 
3862-3961 


Dance Macabre 201-300 (Elles- 
mere) 


Pedigree of Henry VI 1-100 
Edmund § Fremund I. 1-100 
ITI. 1-100 
Fall of Princes VI. 1-100 
Testament 1-100 
754-853 
Secrees 603-702 


SCOR RF ON KF OW SO KF 

coctr oor oR KF KF KF w& 
Ba i a a aa 
coooooorwooeooese:se 
coococoocrtrFR rH SCO & 


KrF oOrH OF Wb 
coooorSo 
eooooco 
eeeoonooeed 
Se@0eo@e9a9 ¢ 
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These figures (which give a percentage over 2,000 lines 
of 72:4 with caesura at four, and of 25°15 with caesura at 
five) bring out the facts that from the first Lydgate had a 
pronounced liking for the fixed break, and that though 
this was a little tempered in his earliest work, probably 
by the example of Chaucer’s pause-mobility, he soon settled 
down into the habit of writing his verse with metrically 
fixed caesura, and continued to do this throughout his life. 

I say “fixed caesura,” although a quarter of the lines 
as tabulated above have a pause after the fifth syllable. 
They are so tabulated, however, only because, wishing to 
avoid taking anything for granted, I have intentionally 
come to Lydgate with a modern point of view. All the 
lines indicated as having caesura after the fifth syllable 
belong to the types C* and D*® (A’* I have of course 
counted as having caesura at four and B* equally of 
course), and so are quite intelligible as instances of epic 
caesura at four combining with medial catalexis. 

Looking at my figures from this point of view, then, 
it appears that on the evidence of the passages considered 
at least 97°5 per cent. of Lydgate’s lines have a pause after 
the fourth place with or without an extra syllable at the 
caesura. As a result of this constant fixed internal pause 
the line seems to fall into two parts, and hence the ever- 
present possibility of medial catalexis. 


(2) Lydgate’s verse falls naturally into the types enu- 
merated, and the truncated forms are much 
commoner in his couplets than in his stanza- 


poems. 


Schick, who thought that “there can remain no doubt 
as to the correctness of Schipper’s views in general,” ”° 
found in the Temple of Glas the types I have labelled 
A, A’, B, and C, together with an ‘E’ type with trisyllabic 
first foot. Dr. Bergen, “starting out from Professor 
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Schick’s examination of the metre of the Temple of Glas 
as a basis,” ” distinguished types A, A’, B, B*, C, and D 
both in the Troy Book and in the Fall of Princes, with 
“very few examples’ of B* in the latter. And in the 
Siege of Thebes the same types, designated ‘Full,’ ‘Head- 
less,’ ‘Waistless,’ ‘Head- and waistless,’ ‘Double-waisted,’ 
‘Headless and double-waisted,’ are recognised by its part- 
editor, Dr. Ekwall. 

That Lydgate constantly used these types of line- 
movement is thus a matter of common knowledge. But 
estimates of the relative occurrence of each are usually 
vague, and confined to single works. This is, of course, 
due in part at any rate to the tardy appearance of reliable 
texts. When Schick was writing there was “hardly a 
good critical text of Lydgate’s writings existing.” To-day 
it is quite otherwise; and we are now in a position to 
make some attempt at defining the extent of Lydgate’s 
use of line-variation, though the uncertainty which still 
attends the readings of so very many verses makes a rough 
approximation to the truth the most we can hope for. 
The following figures—covering not a fortieth part of 
Lydgate’s work—are not (it need hardly be said) intended 
in any way to supply the place of such an investigation. 
They are put together merely in an attempt to see whether 
a small-scale analysis might reveal alterations or variations 
of Lydgate’s metrical habits which might have a bearing 
on our present theme”? :— 
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1-100 (Skeat) 







400-499 1 3 14 0 5 0 0 
(Krausser) 
(Skeat) 1 2 12 0 5 0 0 
C. § Bz 50-149 6 8 3 0 17 4 1 
(early) 
386 11. (%) 4-4 8-3 4-9 0 9-8 2-3 1-0 
Fl. of C. 1-100 0 6 9 0 1 1 0 
(%e. 1402) 
T. of G. 801-900 1 3 9 0 9 1 0 
(#e. 1403) 
1201-1300 0 0 3 0 8 0 0 
T.B. I, 723-822 1 9 11 0 4 0 0 
(1412-20) 
IV. 2620-2719 l 12 26 4 0 0 0 
V. 1-100 3 24 8 3 6 0 0 
300 ll. (%) 1-7 15 15 2-3 3:3 0 0 
S. of T. 1-200 ( %) 5 17 20-5 1 1-5 0 0 
(1420-22) 
2111-2460 (%) 3-4 17-1 20-9 1-1 0 0 0 
3862-3961 1 17 16 0 8 0 0 
650 Il. (%) 3-5 17-1 20 9 1-7 0 0 
Dance Mac. 201-300 3 na) 3 0 9 1 0 
(after 1424) (Ellesmere) 
Pedigree of Henry VI 1-100 3 24 12 5 2 0 0 ( 
(1426) 
Ed. § Fre. I. 1-100 8 7 4 0 18 a 0 
(1433) 
III. 1-100 0 1] 4 0 15 1 0 
wef FP. I. 1-600 (% 2-3 11-2 4-5 3 9-3 2 0 
(1431-8) 
IV. 799-898 3 10 4 1 15 1 0 
VI. 1-100 10 12 3 0 8 0 
IX. 2553-2652 1 16 3 0 9 1 1 
900 11. (%) Sk 32-7 4-1 +3 9-8 9 1 
G. of W. (after 1-300 1-7 4:7 3°3 0 6-3 6-0 3 
1442) (Harvard) ( %) 
Testament 1-100 3 2 2 0 26 2 1 
(late) 
754-853 0 1 1 0 24 2 0 
Secrees 603-702 8 16 7 0 13 2 0 
(1448-9) 
Total 3436 Il. (%) 3-1 11-3 3 2 
In stanza 2386 11.(%) 3-1 ‘8 9 3 
In couplet 1050 11.(%) 3-0 
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These percentages may also be arranged thus: 


Normal (A) Syllabically Extra 
deficient syllabled™ 


In stanza. 
B.K. (200 11.) 


C. § B. (386 11.) 
Fl. of C. (100 Il.) 
7,07 @. (200 11.) 
Dance Mac. (100 11.) 
Ed. § Fre. (200 Il.) 
PF. of ©. (900 11.) 
G. of W. (300 11.) 
Testament (200 11.) 
Secrees (100 II.) 

In couplet. 
T.B. (300 11.) 
ie OF (650 11.) 
Ped. of Hy. VI (100 11.) 


From a study of these tables it would appear that, 
although Lydgate’s standards of metrical scrupulosity 
varied greatly, his general procedure was very much the 
same throughout his career, the peculiar Lydgatian system 
being definitely established from the first. A gradual 
increase in his liking for the epic caesura in stanza-verse 
may be detected, but of other alterations or modifications 
of his practice with the passage of time there are no 
marked indications. The most remarkable feature is the 
wide distinction that is uniformly to be found between 
Lydgate’s usage in couplet and in stanza. In his stanzaic 
poems headless lines preponderate over break-backs; in his 
couplets broken-backed lines are slightly more numerous 
than headless. And both the truncated forms are of very 
much the more frequent occurrence in the couplets, where 
the proportion of initially catalectic verses is twice as great, 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XXV D 
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and of medially catalectic verses more than three times 
as great, as in the stanza work. Further, the ‘3.5’ (head- 
less and waistless) line appears almost exclusively in the 
couplet.** 

The hypothesis that the fourteenth-century alexandrine 
and fourteener, both couplet forms, combined with Chaucer 
discipleship to make up Lydgate’s metrical pedigree would 
help to explain this increased frequency of catalexis, 
especially medial catalexis, in his heroic couplets, the 
implication being that the conventions of the longer 
measures exerted a greater influence on the verses of 
Lydgate’s cognate couplet than they did on his lines in 
stanza. 


The patterns of Lydgate’s lines are thus capable of 
a priori deduction by assuming for the fixed-caesura heroic 
the liberties normal in the other M.E. fixed-caesura 
syllabic metres. This establishes the contention of this 
paper as a very comfortable probability. As I have already 
insisted, it is the bipartite character of Lydgate’s 
decasyllable that is its fundamental feature. Now neither 
Chaucer nor Gower had written the verse with fixed 
speech-pause. Why, then, did Lydgate do so consistently? 
He can hardly have done it with a view to keeping nearer 
to the base of the parent French metre than Chaucer had 
done, for concern for French standards in this connexion 
would almost certainly have been accompanied by avoid- 
ance of syllabic deficiency, and to this the monk was 
particularly prone. If the metrically determined pause in 
Lydgate has any ancestry, and that ancestry is not French 
or Chaucerian, it must derive from pre-Chaucerian English 
sources. Now the bulk of fourteenth-century work is in 
octosyllables : here there is no question of metrical caesura, 
and hence as a rule no second hemistich to be beheaded.”® 
Nor do we discover our quarry in the alliterative poetry 
of the nerth and west, for there, though the medial pause 
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is constant and well marked, the verse is not syllabic. It 
is only in the more rigidly syllabic specimens of the 
fourteener and the alexandrine that procedure exactly the 
same as Lydgate’s is to be found; for these fixed-caesura 
measures, while usually iambic and admitting the 
possibility of ‘extra’ syllables at both the caesural and 
end-of-line metrical pauses (less marked in the north with 
the disappearance of the northern -e), have a strong liking 
for dropping the initial syllable of either or both 
hemistichs. True, alexandrines like those of Mannyng’s 
Chronicle and fourteeners like those of the South English 
Legendary are full of trisyllabic feet, sometimes to a quite 
bewildering extent, and so are far from being exact 
counterparts of Lydgate’s heroic; but there are others, on 
the other hand, from which this element is almost entirely 
lacking,—the fourteeners of Herebert and the alexandrines 
of the school of Rolle, for instance,—and there the pro- 
cedure is identical with Lydgate’s. It is probable, there- 
fore, that it was from these metres that Lydgate learnt 
to feel the need or desirability of fixed caesura in the 
decasyllable, and that it was there that he found justifi- 
cation and encouragement—if he ever consciously sought 
them—for his consequent habit of extensive medial 
truncation. 

The alternatives to this view are variously unsatis-— 
factory. They are— 


1. To regard Lydgate’s line as accentual, not 
syllabic, and to explain it as due to failure to reconcile 
accentual speech-rhythms with the syllabic mould 
inherited from Chaucer. 


2. To attempt to derive Lydgate’s types from 
Chaucer himself either 


(a) direct, or 


{b) by abstraction and analogy. 
D2 
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The first of these theories is a survival from the time 
when Lydgate’s works were accessible only in for the most 
part very corrupt manuscript and early printed versions. 
We find it in Courthope, who refers to Lydgate’s “Saxon 
tendency to measure the verse solely by the number of 
accents and without reference to the number of 
syllables,” ** and in Gregory Smith, who claims that 
Lydgate “tried to catch the flow of the French 
metre and too often fell back on the jiggling beats 
of the popular ‘tumbling verse’.”** More recently Pro- 
fessor Berdan has stated that “his accent shifts without 
much regard for the number of syllables in the line,” * 
and even Lydgate’s editors themselves are not altogether 
free from rather similar misleading statements: Dr. H. N. 
MacCracken writes that “The five accents in Lydgate’s 
line fall without strain upon syllables that require major 
or minor stress” ;*® and Dr. Bergen says: “As for Lydgate’s 


heedlessness of quantity and unaccented syllables, con- 
sidering that he was neither a Latin nor a French poet. 
but an Englishman, writing in his own tongue, it matters 
little, so long as he paid due regard to the swing of his 


dominant five beats.” *° 


But these statements notwithstanding, Lydgate’s lines 
are not merely accentual. They are not written according 
to a metrical scheme which demands only that every 
verse shall possess five accents neither more nor less: it 
is not the presence or absence of five stresses that deter- 
mines whether or not they are metrically satisfactory. 
They are obviously subject also to the metrical requirement 
that they shall approximate to a decasyllabic norm. In a 
word, Lydgate’s verse is heroic. 

The use of the final e decreases the likelihood of the 
occurrence in the decasyllable of more than five stresses 
(a likelihood which is not very great even to-day), so that 
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it is not to be expected that we should find in Lydgate 
many lines like 


For hért[e], bédi, bought, life, lust and alle (T. of G., 829). 


Again, the very great majority of heroics with only three 
stresses have the stresses in the second, sixth and tenth 
places.” But in Lydgate the syllable in the fourth place 
is almost invariably stressed, on account of the fixity of 
his caesura, and as a result this kind of three-stress heroic 
must necessarily be exceedingly rare in his work. Accord- 
ingly Lydgate’s verse has, as a matter of fact, a far 
greater measure of accentual uniformity than is usual in 
the heroic. But it is heroic all the same, and its relative 
accentual uniformity is obviously not symptomatic either 
of two different rhythms ringing in its writer’s ears, or of 
his having difficulty in managing his—alleged wayward— 
speech-rhythms. 

The second view, that Lydgate derived his ‘types’ 
direct from Chaucer, involves the postulate that he could 
not read Chaucer correctly. Courthope, for instance, 
claimed that owing to the gradual disappearance of the 
final e Lydgate was ignorant of the grammatical principles 
on which Chaucer’s metrical system was founded, and so 
was writing in a metre which he only imperfectly under- 
stood.”” As Lydgate read Chaucer’s heroics, so, after his 
incompetent fashion, he wrote his own. 

This theory does not bear close examination. The 
result of Miss Babcock’s Lydgate counts?* was to show 
that “in his early poetry he apocopated -e final to about 
the same extent as Chaucer, under pretty much the same 
conditions. Later he broke away from the Chaucerian 
tradition and showed the actual state of the language.” 
If in his early work Lydgate employed the -e in much the 
same way as Chaucer, it is surely untrue to say that he 
did not understand his master’s grammar. 

That Lydgate’s works, arranged in chronological order, 
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mirror the gradual disappearance of the final ¢ is in the 
main true. But that this factor was responsible for his 
metrical peculiarities by no means follows. For if he 
began by using the -e in the Chaucerian way, surely this 
means that he was capable of reading Chaucer with a high 
degree of accuracy, and so was in a position to under- 
stand the elder poet’s line-structure. From this point of 
view there is no reason why Lydgate should not, at any 
rate in the early period, have written nothing but 
scrupulously exact decasyllables if he had wished, for he 
appears to have had metrical conscientiousness of a 
mechanical kind developed to a considerable degree.” 
Again, it will not do to conceive of him as able to under- 
stand Chaucer’s metre in his youth, but tending later to 
read him with somewhat less regard for the sounded -e, 
and to try and account in this way for the prevalence of 
the break-back in Lydgate. For before “he broke away 
from the Chaucerian tradition and showed the actual state 
of the language” this type was already fully developed in 
his work; and further, to quote Miss Hammond: “No 
evidence has yet been presented to prove that the dropping 
of inflexional -e would bring such a line into being 
oftener, e.g., than lines short in the fourth foot... The 
fall of inflexional -e . . . produces lines clumsy in many 
ways, but not predominantly headless or brokenbacked ; 
and there remain outside its influence a large number of 
truncated lines in Lydgate, and in Lydgate alone.” ” 
Miss Hammond’s own solution of the problem deserves 
more careful consideration. She, too, held that Lydgate 
derived his types from Chaucer; but in her view his 
peculiar procedure was due not to his constantly mistaking 
the proper syllabification of Chaucer’s normal lines, but 
to his seizing on the syllabic variations he found in 
Chaucer and imitating them to excess,” so that “what 
Chaucer used as a metrical variant Lydgate erected 
into a type; Chaucer’s ‘easements’ became Lydgate’s 
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‘staples’.” ** As for the break-back, while Miss Hammond 
believed that Lydgate may have imitated it from lines of 
Chaucer accidentally shortened at the caesura by scribes, 
she felt also that he may have developed it by analogy with 
the headless line.** The most interesting part of Miss 
Hammond’s case is her contention that ultimately the 
explanation of Lydgate’s procedure is to be found in his 
own personality: “That Chaucer’s truncated line-form 
should be taken up, and extended, by Lydgate and by 
Lydgate alone, of a group of versifiers using a common 
language and sharing a common history, argues some 
quality of difference in Lydgate himself.” * This quality 
of difference she found in the lack of structural and 
esthetic feeling, of sensitiveness, of balance, and of feeling 
for variety demonstrated in every aspect of his work,— 
narrative method, diction, and so forth. 

It may look like mere thesis-mongering to quarrel over- 
much with Miss Hammond’s case (which is in many ways 
admirable), but I do not think that it is. If Lydgate 
followed his master with such slavish fidelity that on 
finding a syllabic variation in a Chaucer manuscript he 
immediately accepted and copied it as authentic, how is it 
that he did not make staples of lines with trisyllabic sub- 
stitution? and how is it that he did not imitate the pause- 
mobility of Chaucer’s line? Obviously, the answer in both 
cases involves the denial of Miss Hammond’s postulate 
that Lydgate studied Chaucer with an open mind, in order 
to discover “the kinds of line which might be written.” 
Obviously, in reading Chaucer with an eye for authorised 
variations, he can have seen only what he wanted to see: 
he must have come, in other words, with his own standards 
already formed. 

As Miss Hammond herself points out, Lydgate’s con- 
ceiving of the heroic as bipartite is logically antecedent to 
his, writing break-backs. And this element, which is 
fundamental to the Lydgatian metric, lies outside the 
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Chaucer imitation theory altogether. Accordingly, Miss 
Hammond forsakes that theory—without (it would seem) 
completely realising that she is forsaking it—in favour of 
the far more acceptable hypothesis that Lydgate’s treat- 
ment of the heroic finds its complete explanation in his 
own personality: “If the monk felt his verse more in 
half-lines than in lines, the extent to which he uses the 
brokenbacked line may be due to that limitation in him 
rather than to his transference of it as a whole line from 
any source, Latin or English.”*° In other words, the 
break-back for Lydgate followed naturally from the 
presence in his base of fixed caesura, and did not depend 
in the very least upon going to Chaucer to discover the 
types of line that might be written, or upon accepting from 
him a line-form headless in the first half from which it 
might be formed by analogy. 

That Lydgate was the only man of his age to use this 
and kindred types of syllabic variation consistently, argues, 
as Miss Hammond says, some quality of difference in the 
monk himself; but as this quality of difference seems to 
have consisted fundamentally in his being the most 
typically ecclesiastical mind among the ‘Chaucerian’ 
versifiers of his century, and as the Lydgatian variations 
reproduce exactly the conventions of fourteenth-century 
religious poetry in the longer syllabic measures, there is 
obviously room inside Miss Hammond’s scheme for the 
view that in being most completely himself Lydgate was 
following the line of pre-Chaucerian tradition. In learning 
from Chaucer the iambic decasyllabic metre, Lydgate 
immediately, and no doubt unconsciously, related it to the 
other long syllabic metres used in English, and hence felt 
it to consist of two hemistichs, either or both of which 
could be beheaded (or given feminine ending) at will. 
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NOTE ON LYDGATE’S USE OF THE LINE-TYPES. 


The mechanical method of docketing and pigeon-holing 
according to ‘type,’ which I have accepted above from Lydgate’s 
editors, must be exceedingly distasteful to all lovers of verse- 
rhythm, for it assumes that the writer’s verse-management has 
been completely apprehended once every line has been neatly 
referred to its proper compartment and appropriately labelled, 
and it takes cognisance neither of the rhythmical differences 
existing between lines of the same type nor of the part which the 
rhythms of individual verses play in building up larger rhythmical 
wholes. My main reason for using this method was, of course, to 
show the identity between the accepted Lydgatian types and cor- 
responding types in the M.E. fourteener and alexandrine. But I 
accept it also because I believe that, applied to Lydgate, it gives, 
on the whole, a very accurate impression of the nature and merits 
of his verse. Lydgate’s metrical scope does not seem. to have 
extended as a rule beyond the line; he had not, in general, any 
feeling for the rhythm of the larger whole. And, in as far as he 
tended to diversify his 4.6 decasyllables with 4.5, 3.6 and 3.5 
verses quite at haphazard, and without these considerable varia- 
tions corresponding to any dramatic or other need, Lydgate 
betrayed a fundamental insensitiveness to the rhythmic possibilities 
of his medium, and, in general, to the whole significance of 
rhythm. The principles which he applied give in the fourteener 
elements of seven or eight and of five or six syllables to combine, 
all of them quite capacious. In the alexandrine the five- or 
six-syllabled elements also give fair elbow-room. But in the 
decasyllable the constant selection of logical groups of three or 
four and of five or six syllables, or the artificial division of the 
line-group into such elements, produces a staccato effect which 
is most unrestful, ungraceful, and detrimental to the achievement 
of larger rhythmical flow. Accordingly, in electing to apply this 
system consistently to the decasyllable, Lydgate showed himself 
to be devoid of rhythmical tact, and so deserving of the obloquy 
implicit in being subjected to the ‘type’ method of analysis only. 

This is not now as orthodox a view as it used to be. In 
defending him against the charge of writing unmetrical verse, 
Lydgate’s editors have tended to go to the opposite extreme, and 
to say that he usually wrote good verse. In Dr. MacCracken’s 
judgment, for instance, Lydgate centred his attention throughout 
his life “on the even flow of his verse,” and was “never misled” 
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“into unmelodious measures.” *! “Lydgate,” he holds, “is always 
smooth,” *? and “Professor Churton Collins was probably right in 
saying that Lydgate wrote some of the smoothest verse in the 
language.” ** Such opinions as these seem to me wildly extra- 
vagant. I should be far from denying to be smooth,—melodious,— 
even-flowing,—verses containing remarkable variations, syllabic 
or other, upon the norm, provided those variations were manifestly 
dictated by a sense of artistic fitness. But it is precisely that 
essential quality that Lydgate lacks. To elaborate this a little is 
the purpose of these notes. 


The Headless Line. 


A patch on the face of an eighteenth-century lady was often 
most effective when so placed as to draw attention to a dimple or 
other attractive feature, or when used to throw into relief by 
contrast the delicacy of the complexion. But a dozen patches 
dotted all over the face would be ugly, and a single one beside a 
scar or spot worse than none at all. Now Chaucer uses the head- 
less line with all the cunning of the grande dame—to give force 
to striking material, or else as a sparingly-used rhythmical 
variation throwing into relief by contrast the normal movement 
of his verse. But Lydgate is the opposite of this: there is no 
skill in his application of the patch. With him the headless line 
is a mere rhythmical variation only, and, in the couplets at any 
rate, it, along with other line-types, appears so freely that there 
is not very much in the way of normal movement to contrast it 
with. It is employed indiscriminately for suitable and unsuitable 
material alike; and, though some of his headless lines are 
striking,** they are so much in the minority that we cannot be 
sure that Lydgate was aware of their peculiar effectiveness. 
Chaucer’s employment of the variation is apparently so purposeful 
and so artistic that when he opens the Canterbury Tales with a 
headless line we must believe that he does so with set intent. 
But the same does not apply to the first line of the Siege of 
Thebes— 

Whan bri3t Phebus / passed was be ram— 


for its abruptness, which would otherwise be pleasingly arresting, 
becomes merely annoying when succeeded by a string of other 
abrupt lines— 

Myd of Aprylle / & in to bole cam 

And Satourn old / with his frosty face 

In virgine / taken had his place. . . 
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Clearly here at any rate Lydgate had no artistic effect in mind. 
And so in cases where no bungling overdose of variation follows** 
we are necessarily in doubt as to whether the verses really have 
any artistic significance or not. After all, if one makes a habit 
of putting on patches at random in the dark one would be unlucky 
if the effect were not sometimes quite pleasing; and these arresting 
lines may be merely such lucky shots. 


The Break-back. 


Saintsbury detested headless lines, and not even the practice 
of Chaucer, not even “Art thou poor .. .,” could get him to see 
that it is the rankest apriorism to start from the position that no 
matter how well an individual verse may acquit itself, if it has 
the brand of catalexis upon it, it is a metrical outcast. His attitude 
to break-backs was the same, only more uncompromising, and 
with a magnificent disregard for tolerance he tore them, con- 
spirator and poet alike: all, without exception or qualification, 
were “incurable, intolerable, hopelessly characteristic of a doggerel 
poet without a sensitive ear for rhythm.” 

Dr. Bergen, on the other hand, has taken the break-back to 
his heart. “Some of the most effective and powerful lines in the 
Troy Book are of this type” (ed. T.B. I xiii). “Properly read 
and not lifted out of its context it is usually, although not always, 
admirable, and on the whole as ‘good’ as any other line” (ed. 
F.P. I xxii). Dr. Bergen lists 21 break-backs from the Fall of 
Princes which “are to my mind very good lines,” adding references 
to 47 “other good examples.” Of break-backs which are not 
admirable he omits to give instances. 

My attitude to the break-back is this. Its rhythm is likely to 
be effective when these three conditions coexist : 


1. When the speech-material lends itself naturally to delivery 
with a definite medial pause. 


2. When the first syllable after the break lends itself naturally 
to being strongly stressed. 


3. When the matter is such that a striking rhythm is desirable. 


Thus I think that these are agreeable lines: 


Lette me goo flee fre from al daunger (C.B. 114) 
What look vp Monk / for my kokkis blood (S.T. 126) 
Remembre not, lord my gret offence (G. of W. 211) 
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Bi 

To whom ech wyght bowe shall hys kne (Test. 104) th 
[Se my disceples, how thei haue me forsake, | cc 
And fro me fled, almost euerychon (Test. 827) tk 
And pou bat art oon and twoo and thre 0 
(Epith. for Glos. 173) a 

Which witt of man can not comprehende il 
(Epith. for Glos. 9) n 

And now allas! how shal I procede (T.B. Ill 5423) t 
But o allas! who shal be my muse (F.P. I 239) \ 
That storm nor reyn, thundir, wynd nor leuene i 
(F.P. I 542) 

Who eet theroff sholde neuer deie (F.P. I. 549) ' 


Her tale told. Whan thei longe hadde musid 
(F.P. II 1142) 


And such lines as these I think disagreeable in that they do not 
fulfil the second—much less the third—condition postulated 
above : 


As he hath right, in peas to possede (Ped. Henry VI, 34) 
Saue oon excepte / the which was reserued (S.T. 2228) 





Coming with these standards to the 21 “very good” lines which 
Dr. Bergen quotes, I cannot see that any of them are particularly 
good except 


Al desolat cried for almesse (V 2204) 
and 


Fledde in a boot lik a coward knyht 





(III 2497), 


while quite a number are to my mind distinctly regrettable : 







To putte his liff in gret auenture (I 5469) 
And fynali as poetis telle (I 5671) 
Senacherib off Assirie kyng (II 2795) 
And heerupon to be certefied (III 1758) 


Which suffred nat them to lyue in pes (IIT 3614).*° 












Accordingly, I incline to believe that Dr. Bergen’s defence of 
this variation, like Saintsbury’s attack upon it, is too enthusiastic. 
Confronted with the two extreme positions I find myself agreeing 
with Dr. Bergen that Lydgate’s broken-backed line “can be on 
occasion a very fine line indeed,” and at the same time with 
Saintsbury also that, again on occasion, it can be ‘detestable.’ 
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But ultimately my conclusion is probably nearer to Saintsbury’s 
than to Dr. Bergen’s. For it is as detached lines that I have 
considered the above examples, and always on the supposition 
that if they seem agreeable and suitable rhythmical counterparts 
of vigour or pathos of meaning, it is as a result of technical skill 
and artistic sensibility on the part of the writer. Now if we are 
inquiring how good a man is at golf, we do not take into account 
merely the best holes he has ever played, but judge him rather 
by his average performance: we ask him his handicap. The 
veriest tyro may beat bogey or, perhaps, chance to hole in one; 
it is when he usually takes a dozen strokes over a hole that we 
find him out. And so it is with Lydgate. On the strength of a 
few excellent break-backs we cannot account him skilful in the 
use of this variation, for he constantly writes lines which no man 
of artistic perception would tolerate for a moment. Dr. Bergen 
says that when “not lifted out of its context” the break-back in 
Lydgate is usually as good as any other line. I should almost be 
inclined to go to the opposite extreme, and say that the break- 
back sounds far better out of its context than it does in it, only 
that Lydgatian contexts are so various. Sometimes, as in the 
Fall of Princes, the context is one of marked syllabic uniformity, 
the occasional break-back or headless line being very often the 
only one displaying syllabic variation, or at any rate syllabic 
deficiency, in the stanza. In these circumstances, the effect of a 
break-back is usually much the same whether its setting is taken 
into account or not. But not infrequently, on the other hand, 
more especially in the couplet poems, isolated syllabic variations 
are comparatively rare, and so the break-back which wouid seem 
good out of its context is almost certain to have its possible effect 
ruined by the neighbouring verses, since the virtue of the 
appropriately used break-back consists largely in the element of 
rhythmical surprise. 
This line of approach leads, then, to the conclusion not 


1. that this is essentially a disagreeable form, no matter 
what the occasion or material, 


nor yet 
2. that this form in Lydgate is often quite as good as any 
other, and that therefore Lydgate deserves credit for it, 
but 


3. that some of Lydgate’s break-backs seem, especially 
when taken out of their context, as good as and better than 
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very many others of his lines, but that as on the other hand 
he also writes so many bad or indifferent verses of this type, 
it is impossible to believe that he uses the variation in any- 
thing but a purely mechanical fashion. 


After all, of the three conditions of a good break-back, the first 
(natural tendency to pause after the fourth place) is generally 
satisfied in Lydgate, and the second (naturally stressed sixth 
place) more often than not, while in every writer the third (force- 
ful or pathetic incident or sentiment) is bound to occur from time 
to time. Hence I should tend to regard Lydgate when he writes 
a good break-back as in much the same position as a ‘punter’ 
when he brings off a ‘double’-—favoured by the happy coincidence 
of two chance happenings. 


The ‘3.5.’ 


This type hardly calls for separate discussion, seeing that it 
combines the features of the initially and medially catalectic lines. 

Skeat, in recapitulating Schipper’s sixteen theoretically possible 
forms of the decasyllable (Oxford Chaucer VI 1xxxviii), gives as 
an example of “these unmelodious forms” (the break-back and 
the ‘3.5’) this headless and waistless verse : 


Vp he roos, maugre alle his foon (S.T. 2195). 


Now this is a line which, if occurring-as a rare variation in normal 
iambic decasyllables, would to my mind lend \spirit and vigour 
to any narrative of heroic encounter, being far more likely to stir 
the reader than the ‘correct’ 


Up he arose, in spite of all his foon. 


In Lydgate’s poem, when we take it in a four-line context with 
two effective truncated lines, it goes well enough, perhaps : 


But of knyghthod & of gret prouesse 

Vp he roos, maugre alle his foon, 

And as they cam, he slogh hem oon be oon 
Lik a lyoun rampaunt in his rage. 


But in the larger context of, say, 34 lines (Il. 2184-2217), where 
9 break-backs, 6 headless lines and 1 line with lyric caesura may 
be counted, the welter of variation is so great that this verse 
ceases to have any rhythmical significance whatever. 
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And so when in the Prayer for King, Queen, and People (Rel. 
Ant. I 227) Lydgate, after starting his third and fifth stanzas not 
with normal verses as in the first and second— 


(1) Moost soueraine lord, o blessith Crist Ieshu 
(2) And blessed Lord, of thine benignite— 
but with headless variations— 


(3) And good Lord, beholde and eeke aduerte 
(5) And good Lord, haue here oure orisons— 


goes on to a probably ‘3.5’ line in beginning his eighth stanza— 


Here vs Lord, whanne we to the preye— 


the change seems to me agreeable and impressive, but I very much 
doubt whether Lydgate should be given any credit for it. 


Epic Caesura, 


Schick (op. cit., p. lvii) says that the epic caesura “greatly 
contributes towards giving variety to this metre, which, in less 
skilful hands, easily becomes monotonous.” There are, of course, 
at Lydgate’s disposal rhythmical variations in plenty besides this 
to prevent the movement from becoming monotonous: what is 
wanting is their consistently appropriate employment; and in 
general Lydgate is no more competent a user of this variation 
than of any other. Here, for instance, is a stanza in which for 
five lines he admirably happens on the lilt pre-eminently suited 
to the theme of “muchel glorie and greet solempnitee,” but, 
apparently unaware of its appropriateness, slips off at the close 
into discordant broken-backed and headless verses : 


And with this glorie and with this hih noblesse 

He to Athenys repeired is ageyn; 

And al the cite, with ioie & gret gladnesse, 

Cam out to meete hym vpon a wol fair pleyn. 

And that his triumphes sholde openli be seyn, 

Bothe old & yong, with ful glad visages, 

Of ther goddis brouht out the images. (F.P. III 3550-6.) 
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Let us now sum up. It must, of course, be agreed that, as 
Dr. Bergen says, “Lydgate’s decasyllabic lines are . . . more 
capably written from a purely metrical point of view than some 
of his modern critics . . . were able to discover” (ed. F.P. I xxviii). 
Abstract from the meaning, look only for recognisable approxi- 
mations to the norm of the metrical scheme, and you have quite 
capable writing from a purely metrical point of view. But further 
than that it is hardly possible to go with Dr. Bergen. 

“Nor is it easy to believe,”’ he continues, “that his introduction 
of variety into what would have been otherwise an intolerably 
monotonous flow of regular decasyllables was not both conscious 
and intentional.” But does his employment of the variations 
evidence any feeling for variety? Does he not rather use his 
line-types in a purely mechanical fashion, so that we can always 
take a guess from among half-a-dozen rhythms at what the move- 
ment of the next line is going to be? What is this if not monotony 
and formalism? Surely such a man, for all his “introduction of 
variety,” betrays the “inability to vary line-flow” which Miss 
Hammond notes (Mod. Phil., 1925, p. 152). : 

Dr. Bergen goes so far as to quote Bridges to the effect that 
“the fundamental motive of our pleasure in the beauty of verse 
may be described as a balance between the expected and the 
unexpected” that “arises from our knowledge of the normal 
rhythm (the type) beneath the varieties which the poet delights 
to extend and elaborate; his skill in this sort of embroidery being 
to push its disguises as far as he dare without breaking away from 
the type,” and Mr. Owen Barfield on the music of poetry being 
“a kind of elusive discrepancy between two rhythms’—observing 
that “such principles . . . are . . . to be considered in his 
[Lydgate’s] case precisely as in that of any other writer of 
verse.” They are—but unfortunately for Lydgate. For in truth 
there is in Lydgate’s verse very little of this precious conflict of 
rhythms, practically nothing of this essential element of the un- 
expected, which constitute all that is wonderful in the rhythm of 
great poetry. Variations of the same kind are repeated so 
frequently that it is clear that they are merely line-types, stereo- 
typed forms of rhythm constantly present in the writer’s mind. 
What could be fluidity, hardens into fixity; what could be fresh, 
stales. Poetry requires the unique, in rhythm as in experience 

and word-symbol, and Lydgate’s habit of generalising in all three 
is the antithesis of poetry. 
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Trisyllabic Substitution. 


Assuming that lines with trisyllabic feet occur in Lydgate, they 
are too rare to be regarded as instances of ‘line-types’; neverthe- 
less they are syllabic variations, and so call for consideration here. 
But the question before us will be not the artistic propriety of 
their employment, but whether Lydgate used them at all or not. 

With only Guy of Warwick and Halliwell’s edition of the minor 
poems to go on, Schipper selected from the latter nine examples 
of trisyllabic substitution; but since Schipper editors of Lydgate 
have been chary of admitting that this kind of variation occurs 
at all in his writings. Schick, to be sure, took as his ‘E’ type 
lines with trisyllabic first foot, and added that Lydgate “seems 
sometimes to have a double thesis.”” But he found the occurrence 
of both in the Temple of Glas to be rare and uncertain, and gave 
only two possible examples of the first and five of the second, 
these last being problematical, either because depending on 
doubtful readings or else because capable of being “scanned 
smoothly by slurring.” 

Not only was Schick extremely doubtful about admitting even 
two or three lines with trisyllabic foot in the whole of the T. of G., 
but he considered “‘almost all” Schipper’s nine examples (Englische 
Metrik I 495) likewise uncertain. One (Halliwell, p. 2, 1. 10) 
he was undoubtedly right to reject, but his other dismissals are 
all more or less debatable. In 


Ther clothing whas of colour fulle convenable (7b., p. 3, 1. 15) 
he suggested cov’nable. From two others— 


And for to remembre of other alyens (ib., p. 4, 1. 1) 
With the grace of God att the entryng of the brygge 
(ib., p. 5, 1. 28) 


—a word (for and the) was probably to be omitted. Three more 
he changed into instances of epic caesura by proposing to read 
support, réport, dévise, while the eighth he altered so as to admit 
of slur by reading childre for cheldren. Finally, in 


Made his komyng the wedyr to be so ttayre (ib., p. 2, 1. 14), 


wedyr was “to be treated as a monosyllable to be pronounced 
somewhat in the same way as modern French quat’ for quatre,” 
in illustration of which he adduced 


And wher is Alexander, that conquered all (2b., p. 25, 1. 9)— 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XXV. E 
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an unsatisfactory parallel, seeing that Alexandre is a French word 
and wedyr English.*° This accounts for the whole of Schipper’s 
examples, so that it was not “almost all” but every one of them 
that Schick was inclined to reject. 

Dr. Bergen has developed this method of dealing with possible 
examples of trisyllabic substitution to a high degree of perfection. 
In his preface to the Troy Book (1906), where, as in the other 
couplet poems, dissyllabic thesis is so extremely infrequent that 
Dr. Bergen had come across only two examples in all, he put this 
footnote (I xiv): “The fact that such lines are so rare in the 
earlier works—there are no certain examples in the Temple of 
Glas—and that they are comparatively frequent in the late Falls 
of Princes, ought to be of some value in establishing the 
chronology of Lydgate’s writings.” When he brought out his 
edition of this latter work, however, in 1924, Dr. Bergen’s opinion 
had changed, and, without any reference to this earlier opinion, 
he concluded (I xliv): “It is exceedingly-doubtful whether there 
are any lines with a trisyllabic first measure in the Vall of 
Princes. Personally I am inclined to believe that there are none.” 
In order to arrive at this position Dr. Bergen had brought 
together such an imposing array of devices for getting rid of 
trisyllabic feet that it had become increasingly clear to the reader 
that the editor held this view, since a thoroughgoing search for 
elision, syncope, and the rest is vain unless one is sure beforehand 
that trisyllabic feet are completely or almost completely absent. 
Certainly, if Dr. Bergen is right in applying this bewildering 
apparatus, it is more than doubtful if there could possibly be an 
instance of trisyllabic substitution in the Fall of Princes or any- 
where else in Lydgate, or indeed in the verses of any other man. 
I must confess that I am unable to see the use of, or the justi- 
fication for, whittling away a tripping movement by means, for 
instance, of apocope of i in /itil in 


This litil tragedie doth shortli heer deuise (III 3088), 


of ed in hundred in 


A thousand thre hundred acountid was be yeer (TX 2081),°* 







or of s in damages in 
This kyng caste the damages to redresse (IX 903).*S 


Obviously Dr. Bergen’s treatment of lines with trisyllabic foot 
is open to his own objection against the ‘mending’ of break-backs : 
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“we are never certain whether or not the inference is justified, 
and if once begun and systematically carried out there would be 
no end to it” (ed. T.B. I xiii). 

I am the more sceptical about there being no instances of 
double thesis in the Fall of Princes because I find them occurring 
consistently (though in relatively very small numbers) in 
Lydgate’s other stanzaic poems, and because, if this is so, it is 
unlikely that they should be absent from so long a work as the 
Fall. Some random examples from the other pieces are these : — 


First foot : 


He that 4l| with-halte / allas atte owre partynge 


(D.M., 215) 
Then in al|the pérry / that cometh oute of garnade 


(C.B. 259) 


B.K. 322: Vnto my | behest ||, G. of W. 113: Be the grace | 
of God||, ib. 249: At the sénne | vpryst ||, C.B. 216: Rekyn 
first | his losse ||, Ep. for Glos. 92; To pe podre | she is /, T.G. 
818: So as shé| me hurt ||. 


Second foot: 


Through hast | y biléue || of tales that men feyne (B.K. 511) 
Requer | ing be statuyt || of olde antiquyte 

(Mumming at Hertford, 213) 

G. of W. 108: Thus stode| in this lande ||, Ed. & Fre. I 93: 

To for|thre my pénne ||, Letter to Glos. 56: But of |a briht 

plate ||, ib. 13: Botme|of his stémak /, Test. 758: Beholde | 

the rebtikes ||, ib. 105: In mer | cyfull Iésu ||, ib. 683: To fol | owe 
thempryses ||, Ep. for Glos. 55: Pat Duch| ye of hdland /. 


Third foot: 


Called Reynebrowne, || in the cin | treys adiacent 
(G. of W. 171) 
Yn to the Spouses / full of hetien | ly purueaunce 
(Queen Margaret’s Entry into London, 101) 
Comfortith sorowful /and makith héu | y hertes light 
(C.B. 249) 


Ed. & Fre. 1 50: || been nota | ble crownys thre, ib. 86: || how 
that hé | that was so good. 
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Fourth foot: 
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Right as it is, || in eu | ery thing thou | mayst see (B.K. 541) 
And after rost the / or bake | the to my | dynere (C.B. 147) 
By Parchas sustren || that sponn | en the ly | ues thred 


(G. of W. 186) 


Ib. 35: || in cron | ycles as yé | may see, ib. 229: || list 
gra|cyously to|prouyde, ib. 239: || but haue|thou in rém| 
embraunce, Test. 414: || be mer | cyfull at | tendaunce, ib. 755: || 


_ for thi | trespace, C.B. 202: || and tyth|inges brought 
new. 


th foot: 
To goo at large || but as|a bere| at the stake (C.B. 202). 


And here are a few of those that might be adduced from the 
Fall of Princes: 


First foot: 


Lat vs aférn | hem be, be woord, exaumple and deede (I 938) 
He was nat | content a duk men sholde hym calle (III 4103) 
Knowyng no| recure to hym that myhte auayle (IV 1854) 
Ecce Ag|nus Dei, that did for man endure (VIII 1265) 
Four and twén | ti wyntir and cheef gouernour (IX 49). 


ond foot: 


Hir bod |i corupt, || she cleene off herte & thouht (III 967) 
Alas, | this tragédie || doth myn herte bleede (III 3683) 
Whan hum |ble requéstis || your ire may nat aswage 
(III 4060) 
To Lac | edeménois || he was fauourable (III 4516) 
Hath stran | glid the préwesse || of many worthi kniht 
(IV 3669) 

Wounded | to the déth || gan gretli hym dismaye (IV 3833) 
Imag | es of cOper, || of syluer & of gold (V 1440) 
Phébus | on the soil || myht nat his bemys spreede (VI 2472) 
Smet of | his riht hand, || to heere abhomynable (VI 3267) 
At Con | stantynople || vnwarli he was, take (VIII 2222) 
Yit was | he promédot || to gret prosperite (VIII 2291) 
Moordre | quit for modrdre, || thei bothe lost her lyff 

(VIII 3372) 
To tem | pre ther rigour || with merci & clemence (VIII 2385) 
Bi Phoc || as and Pérciens, || as had is in memorie (IX 46) 
To for || thre my pénne || with colours of cadence (IX 3390) 
With let | ters and léaues || goe litle booke tremblyng 


(Lenvoy) 
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Third foot: 


Meuyng no quarellis, || causyng no | discencioun (IV 677) 
He was put doun || & reméu | ed from this seate (IV 3873) 
Thouhte that he was || amonge 6th | ir werreyours (VII 1036) 


Fourth foot: 


Thouh | that réses || at myd | somer bé| ful sodte (I 3998) 
Cam these too brethre, || & Re | a, ther stis | ter, tolde 

(II 3990) 
Was shaue a monk, || & made | his proféss | ioun (VIII 2250) 
Richard Hermyte / contém | platyff of | sénténce (IX 3413) 


Thus I believe that Lydgate admitted trisyllabic substitution 
to a slight extent throughout his career, and made no exception of 
the Fall of Princes. I am aware that this mere statement of 
belief is not calculated to convince Dr. Bergen, and that he would 
find little difficulty in dealing, to his own satisfaction, with the 
lines I have instanced. In some cases, perhaps, I should accept 
the contractions he might postulate—as possible alternatives. 
But unfortunately with the school to which Dr. Bergen belongs 
there seems to be no question of alternatives: its great weakness 
is its categorical attitude, and because of it Guest, Abbott, 
van Dam and Mr. August Western, for instance, have reached 
absurd conclusions. We can rarely be quite sure that we have an 
example of complete vowel-loss and not of slur; and, though 
a prosody which hunts for positive rational integers only may 
forcibly eject from its springes the potentially somewhat slurred 
syllable, that fractional syllable is always significant nevertheless. 
Moreover, in many cases all three possibilities, trisyllabic foot, slur, 
and elision, were probably open to the reader to choose from, even 
at the moment of composition. The terrifying, uncompromising com- 
pleteness of Dr. Bergen’s apparatus would crush out of existence 
much of the subtlety of good rhythm. We have agreed that 
Lydgate must be judged according to the same set of principles 
as any other writer of verse; so why, even though he shows no 
cunning in the use of tripping movement, should we allow his lines 
to be put in a sausage-machine which would turn out a verse of 
Tennyson in the form, 


Lay like a new-fall meter on the grass? 
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NOTES. 
‘Schick, ed. The Temple of Glas, p. \xiii. 


* The Nine-syllabled Pentameter Line in Some Post-Chaucerian MSS., 
p. 152, in Modern Philology, Nov., 1925. 


*It still needs to be insisted that as Lydgate’s verse is based on 
metrical system, he stands apart from the rout of fifteenth-century 
rimesters who wrote nothing but rimed prose. Since the rhythms of 
many of his lines lend themselves to being fitted to other metrical 
schemes besides the right one, his verse is particularly easy to misunder- 
stand; and so the apparent example of his innumerable and widely- 
known works (often, of course, in very corrupt texts) may have 
contributed in no small measure to the general metrical chaos of the 
age; but Lydgate himself is not of it. 


‘The normal (A) type and sometimes also the above variations 
might be further diversified by the admission of :— 


‘* Missing thesis’? elsewhere than in the first foot of the hemistich. 
Most | 4l| ich habbe idon || is idelnesse and chilce (1. 7) 


One or more trisyllabic feet in either or both hemistichs. 
Ne mai ich isi|en bifér|e me || for smeche ne for miste (1. 18) 
Ah heo d6p|heore syhte in siker stude || bat sendep|hit to 
héo | ue-riche (l. 43 [Jesus MS.]) 


°It is quite undesirable to multiply distinctions, and so while in 
the very formal analysis that it is customary to apply to Lydgate it 
would be legitimate to regard D' as a separate type, its rhythm is so 
close to that of B (unless the caesural pause is extremely strong) that 
I always class the two types together. 


*Schipper, who was really responsible for showing how to read 
Lydgate’s verse (Schick after all only followed in his footsteps and 
Dr. Bergen in the footsteps of Schick), said that Lydgate (and, wrongly, 
Hoecleve) ‘‘deprived the caesura of its mobility and admitted it almost 
exclusively after the second beat’’ (History of English Versification, 
p- 215), but subsequent writers have neglected this essential fact. 
Notable exception must, however, be made in the case of Miss Hammond, 
who wrote, for instance, ‘‘The student who works through a quantity 
of Lydgate’s verse with an ear alert to its phrasing will recognise 
that the half-line is the favored breath-length, and that the great 
number of padding phrases filling just half a line either supports or 
helps cause this tendency’’ (English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey; 
p. 85). 


*Ed. Troy Book, i, p. xi. 


‘Lydgate concludes a logical group at the fourth place with such 
regularity that I have more than once, even in the moment of analysis, 
found myself, under the influence of this incessant mechanical division, 
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imposing logically unwarranted pauses at that place, and counting a 
verse like ; 
And whil that he considered al this thyng (F.P. VI 78) 


as having caesura at four. (This is particularly easy to do since lines 
in which the fourth place (or the fifth syllable) does not complete a 
word—e-.g. 

Policronitudo Basileos (F.P. TIT 1885)— 


are of the greatest possible rarity, especially in the later work.) Never- 
theless I have not by any means allowed myself to be swayed entirely 
by the growing body of evidence that except in his earliest pieces 
Lydgate always made a pause at the same place in the line: otlierwise 
in the above table there would probably be no instances at all after 
the Temple of Glas of lines with caesura elsewhere than at four or 
five. Thus I have counted 


Ne hath nat bene departed halfe a-ri3t (T.B. V 52) 


as a line with caesura at seven, although I am quite sure that Lydgate 
paused after bene, and I have listed 


Myd his crowne of the heuenly stones twelve (Ed. § Fre. II. 14) 


as having caesura at three, although the almost complete, absence from 
Lydgate of lines with weak fourth place (B'—headless with epic 
caesura—is no exception to this) makes it as certain as possible that 
this line is to be regarded as initially truncated with trisyllabic 
substitution after the caesura, which is at the fourth and not the 
third place. (With this last cf., for instance, 


Whiche to longe / hath troubled the Reawmes tweyne 
(Queen Margaret’s Entry into London, 13) 
—headless, with trisyllabie fourth foot.) 


®*Most of Lydgate’s headless lines are of the D' rather than the 
B type. In the Arundel ms. of the Prologue to the Siege of Thebes— 
which is of peculiar value in being early (c. 1430), authoritative 
(bearing the arms of Suffolk), and careful in its marking of the caesura 
(the bar or point occurs in all 176 lines except three)—there ara 23 nine- 
syllabled lines of the D* type and only 7 of the B type; and in 
probably every text the ratio though perhaps not so large is markedly 
in favour of D*. 


” Schick, op. cit., p. Ixvii. 


4 Bergen, op. cit., i, p. xi. 


“ Because of the uncertainty which sometimes attends the evaluation 
of e final and even on occasion of the -es, -ed, and -eth inflections, I 
have adopted the plan of sounding all grammatically justified -e’s in 
the fifth place wherever their silence would result in giving broken- 
backed lines, and of not sounding -es, -ed, -eth at the caesura—except 
in cases where they would be sounded to-day—wherever their sounding 
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would give lines with epic caesura. This convention has the advantage 
of eliminating as far as possible the element of doubt: the figures 
given for C and A* lines are definite minima, though those for the 
first are possibly somewhat, those for the second, certainly considerably, 
too low. 


% Feminine ending being in every case disregarded. 


“The fact that the lines of Lydgate’s stanza-poems are more 
‘regular’ than those of his couplets is of course already fully 
recognised, but no particular significance has been attached to it, and 
no explanation of it offered. The contrast appears not only in the 
greatly increased proportion of headless and broken-backed verses in 
the couplet poems and passages, but also in their avoidance of 
trisyllabic substitution and relative avoidance of epic caesura. 


*%T say ‘‘as a rule,’’ for of course in octosyllabic work a large 
number of at any rate minor opportunities for internal pause do tend 
to oceur after the fourth place, and, this being the case, broken-backed 
octosyllables are not unknown. (There are some, for instance, in 
Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man,—e.g. 


And Moyses ek /dyn|ed hadde (3979) 
He made A-noon /thys|the cheff (3981)— 


and a few ‘3.3’ lines as well—e.g. 


Al| the whyl|that|I dwelle (2034) 
That | yt shal|én|lwmyne (19782)— 


and also instances of monosyllabie foot in other places—e.g. 


ffénd / 6n|to hys pleasaunce (351) 
Swych /tén /in quantyte (5205) 
Expowne me and nat|fféyne (13033). 


The short Bycorne and Chicksvache and Departing of Chaucer are, 
however, free from such verses.) The point is that fixed caesura is 
rarely if ever a component part of the metrical conception of the 
English octosyllable, and so that the example of that measure can have 
had nothing to do with Lydgate’s imposition of fixed caesura upon the 
heroic. 

%* History of English Poetry, 1, 332. 

" The Transition Period, p. 13. 

*%* Early Tudor Poetry, p. 62. 

* The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, i, p. viii. 

*Ed. Troy Book I, xvi, xvii. The passage continues: ‘‘ Indeed, 
his somewhat arbitrary inclusion or omission of unaccented syllables 
shows plainly enough that the tendency he followed (quite apart from 
his merits or demerits as a metrist) was to return from Chaucer’s and 
Gower’s syllabic purism to the rougher and readier traditional usage 
of his countrymen.’’ This might easily mean the rougher and readier 


intage 
igures 
r the 
rably, 
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traditional usage in syllabic metres, and so be a statement of the thesis 
of this paper, were it not that in the previous sentence Dr. Bergen 
describes Lydgate’s metre as accentual. Dr. Bergen is not consistent 
in this, however, for while in one place he refers to Lydgate’s couplets 
as ‘five-beat’ (p. xi), in another he calls them ‘decasyllablic’ (p. xi), 
and in his introduction to the Fall of Princes (I, xxx) he speaks of 
‘‘the ‘types’ or ‘forms’ of the decasyllabic’’—not five-beat—‘‘line 
used by Lydgate.’’ 

“This statement holds good, so far as my reading goes, for all 
heroic verse, M.E. and modern alike. 


2 Op. cit., 1, 328, 331. 

4 Study of the Metrical Use of Inflectional e in Middle English, 
p. 89, in Publications of the Modern Language Association, xxix. 

* His riming tours de force, Horns Away, F.P. II 4460-4592, IX 
2371 ff., and MacCracken i, pp. 127-9, are cases in point. 

% English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, p. 85. 

*<¢He picked out from his master the kinds of line which might 
be written, and preceeded to use them without any of Chaucer’s 
feeling for variety, for the pattern of the whole’’ (Jb., p. 19). 

7 The Nine-syllabled Pentameter Line, p. 152. L 

*¢<Tt looks as if Lydgate thought in half-lines, and, having accepted 
a line-form headless in the first half, saw no reason why the second 
half also should not be headless’’ (English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey, p. 84). 

*Tb., p. 85. 

7b., p. 85. 

*t MacCracken, op. cit., i, p. viii. "10.4 De SERV: 

3 Fg. 

Trust we wel /I shal the not disceyue (C.B. 162) 

Holde straite that I may not flee (C.B. 64) 

lik a lyoun / rampaunt in his rage (S.T. 2197) 

{And Casuelly rennyng to & fro] 

In and oute, as doth a tame Roo (S.T. 3868) 

Neuer cesse Ossanna for-to syng (Ed. § Fre. III 35) 


Sparith noon, but maketh hymsiluen strong (F.P. I 405) 
All delices off that heuenli place (F.P. V 87) 


4 Fg. the opening line of the Fall of Princes— 
He that whilom dede his dilligence— 
and the verse with which Lydgate starts his story of Thebes— 
Sirs/quod I: sith of 3our curtesye (3.2. 77). 
“Of the ‘‘other good examples’’ to which Dr. Bergen gives 
references a larger number satisfy the requirements I have proposed: 
For merciles, void of al pite (IV 2445) 
To God and man hatful & terrible (IV 3564) 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XXV. F 
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And therupon naked thei hym bounde (V 742) 
Ful lik a man hyndred & appeired (V 3085) 

For which, alas, dulle gan his cheer (VI 2782) 

Is entrid in lik a knihtli man (VII 1495) 

The faire day men do preise at eue (IX 2024). 


But some do not: 
Be Scilla sent in that mortal rage (VI 1215) 
His owne kyn & his next allies (VI 1380) 
Tolde al the caas vnto Tullius (VI 3049) 
Folwyng the day called the secounde (VIII 1296). 


% The line is of interest, however, in another connexion. It 
illustrates Lydgate’s occasional practice of introducing two extra 
syllables at the caesura. Thus 


Séwnyng | of instrumentis, || concorde of mynstreleye 
(On Moderation 13) 


and ‘ 
S for | the Sacrament, || which ech day we may se (Testament, 182) 


are of A’ type, with this peculiarity. (Cf. also C.B. 136, Test. 786, 
Secrees 627, F.P. III 1660, IV 2356, 2370, 3335, 3468, 3476, VII 543, 
1256, &e.) Of B* type are 

That | whan Alisaundre || lay deieng in certeyn (F.P. IV 2089), 

Chéef | preséruatiff || of your magnificence (F.P. IV 3743), 
and F.P. III 3326, 4525, IV 1237, 1664, 3452, 3460, 3492, VII 1172. 
And C' lines of this kind are 

And f6ér| this philosoffre/w4s|so mercyable (Secrees, 628), 


and 
The same | of Alisaundre, || whan | he drank poisoun (F.P. VIII 2450), 


with the similar verse above— 

And whér | is Alisaundre, || that | conquered all— 
and, e.g., F.P. IV 836, 2318, V 3109, VII 529, IX 2608, 3029, Test., 
16, 618. 

This point does not appear to have been recognised. Hence, for 
instance, Dr. Bergen’s remark that the line 

Séne of |a carpenteer || the stér|i téll| ith thés (F.P. VI 991) 
‘thas a beat too many unless the er in ‘carpenteer’ is syncopated’’ 
(ed. F.P. I xlv). 


* Op. cit., I, xxxi. Dr. Bergen classes this as a line with epic 
caesura, so that he must read it 


A thous|and thré hundr||.... 


In 
An hundrid fourti four thousand as I reede (VII 206), 
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hundrid is allowed to remain unscathed, for this verse also is listed 
among the examples of epic caesura. But if hundred is really subject 
to apocope, why not 


An hindr|fourti||...., 
with a similar curtailment in similar lines, e.g. 
Sexe hundred thousand acountid was the noumbre (III 2087) 


and III 2484, 2514, 2601, IV 1889, 1891, 3509, V 936, 2873, VI 2191? 
The only other reference, however, that Dr. Bergen gives to apocope 
of hundred (besides IX 2081 above) is (p. xl). 


And with seuene hundrid taryue [vp] in Itaille (VIII 2296). 


But surely this is a plain instance of a line with epic caesura, seuene 
being of course -a monosyllable. 

Certain occurrences of dissyllabic hundred are so numerous (é.g. 
I 2779, 4334, II 2695, III 2321, IV 1841, 2758, V 941), and, on 
Dr. Bergen’s evidence, hypothetical occurrences of a monosyllabic form 
are so searce, that the conclusion seems to me unavoidable that this 
word must be given full syllabic value in 


A thousand thre hundred acountid was pe yeer, 


which accordingly has trisyllabie second foot and epic caesura. If, as 
it seems to me, such argumentation establishes the indubitable existence 
of trisyllabic feet in the Fall of Princes, then obviously Dr. Bergen’s 
procedure is, in the main, illegitimate, for it is based upon the 
assumption that Lydgate intended his line never to have more than 
ten syllables (loc. cit., p. xxxix). 

(We may notice that Dr. Bergen had not reached such an extreme 
position in his edition of the Troy Book, for there he admitted as the 
only instance of a line with trisyllabie first foot 


With an hundrid pousand Troyens & 3it mo.) 


* P, xxxvi. In this line Dr. Bergen thinks it likely that kKyng was to 
be pronounced as a dissyllable, with guttural g-sound following n-sound : 
of the occasional hypothetical possibility of this he gives an interesting 
list of examples. Notice that the question of apocopating damages 
arises owing to the position of the caesura, about which Dr. Bergen 
believes that Lydgate did not bother very much. If he did not, why 
make any bones about 


This kyng | caste the | dam4g]es to| redrésse 


with the second foot a trochee, as we should read the line in Chaucer? 
The fact is, of course, that Lydgate did conceive off his line as bipartite, 
so that—whether the verse is headless or kyng is dissyllabic—caste 
occupies the fourth place and there are seven syllables in the second 
hemistich. Hence Dr. Bergen’s feeling that a syllable must be 
explained away. 


FITZROY PYLE. 





A CRITIQUE OF PROFESSOR H. H. PRICE’S 
REFUTATION OF THE NAIVE REALIST 
THEORY OF PERCEPTION. 


TueE philosophical world owes much to Professor Price 
for his comprehensive, thorough, and representative work 
on perception, and he has placed the philosophy school 
of Trinity College, Dublin, under a personal obligation; 
for recently he paid us a visit, and developed his views 
on perception in a lecture to our Metaphysical Society. 
To the interest created by his book and fostered by his 
visit this critique must be traced. The book is carefully 
studied here, and rarely does a session of the Metaphysical 
Society pass without a debate on Mr. Price’s views. I 
have concentrated my fire upon Chapter II, because it is 
self-contained, and reaches a defined and important con- 
clusion which impresses readers, and with which I disagree. 
Our students when they read the book for the first time 
pass this sort of remark about it: “The book is full of 
information; I cannot take it all in at first reading; but 
one thing is certain—Mr. Price has disposed of Naive 
Realism.” My criticism of that chapter must, therefore, 
be taken as a tribute to its importance. Perception is a 
grammar and lexicon of the subject, and its value as a 
manual is independent of the truth or falsity of its par- 
ticular conclusions. 

Now why do I take up the cudgels on behalf of Naive 
Realism? I do not covet the title for my own views. To 
admit himself naive would be almost unprofessional in a 
professed philosopher. A would-be wise man must not 
claim the privileges of the simpleton. Socrates could do 
it, and carry it off; but lesser mortals trying to copy him 
would fail. Still there is a certain naiveté of the mind, 
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which becomes all thinkers, not least those in Berkeley’s 
College, where it is always permissible to speak with the 
vulgar,’ provided the speaker tries to think with the 
learned. There is a wise simplicity, which prizes common- 
sense, not mistaking sophistication for wisdom; a simplicity 
which seeks reality by just letting the mind be “all 
Danae” to the facts, penetrating into truth not violently, 
but as the little child makes entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

In defending a main contention of Naive Realism, I 
am standing up naively, it may be, for the elementary 
thesis that the sensible world as such is purely and simply 
sensible; there is nothing, I hold, in the things we touch 
and see that is not an object or a possible object of sense; 
there is nothing in the sensible world as such which is 
not a sense-datum or a sensibile; I see what I see; I sense 
what I sense. This is all very naive, but, if true, it is of 
first importance. I spoke of “the sensible world as such,” 
using the qualification, because I do not regard the sensible 
world as self-contained, self-sufficient, and self-explana- 
tory, as some naive realists have done. On the contrary, 
I hold, as Berkeley held, that the sensible world is a key 
to the super-sensible; for once you understand the sensible 
world as sensible, the inference to spirit is swift and sure, 
as is the inference from the daylight in my room to the 
sun in the heavens. There are other roads to that result, 
but I take the road of the realism which is expressed 
roughly in the proposition, “material things are composed 
of sense-data,” and that is the proposition which I here 
defend and which Mr. Price in Chapter II of his book 
attacks. 

There are one or two technical points to mention first. 
‘By “material things’ I mean troadly what Mr. Price 
means by the term, namely, shoes and ships and 
sealing-wax, etc. By sense-data I mean colours, smells, 


1 Berkeley, Alciphron i, 12. * Cf. Bacon, Nov. Org. i, 68. 
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sounds, tastes, touches, sizes, shapes, etc.—all in fact 
that is given to our senses. For Mr. Price sense- 
datum at the outset is a “neutral term,” which may 
mean what I mean by it; and on pages 18-19 he gives 
a description of the “entities called sense-data” that is 
like the realist usage; and he specifies as instances of 
sense-data a colour patch, a pressure, a noise. But as 
he warms to his work he alters the meaning of the term; 
he gives it a new shape, inconsistent, I hold, with its 
original meaning, at variance with the facts, and foreign to 
naive realist usage. Ordinarily I use sense-datum as an 
inclusive term to cover both those that are actual and 
those that are, in Mr. Price’s phrase, ‘obtainable’; but, of 
course, in precise language the sense-datum should be 
distinguished from the sensibile. I must add that the 
term “material thing” receives later in Mr. Price’s argument 
certain metaphysical additions that I would reject. In 
short, the proposition “material things are composed 
of sense-data” does not quite represent my view; but it 
very nearly does; and when it is attacked I grow uneasy— 
on the principle, Proximus ardet Ucalegon. And with 
these explanations the issue is, I think, knit. 

Mr. Price gets his best controversial effects by pithy 
detached remarks that stick in the mind like daggers. I 
will append some instances at the close of this article, and 
will suggest there how they might be answered. These are 
all the more imposing, because they are set in a frame- 
work of argument, like the dialogue in a drama; and the 
main argument is like the action of the drama that moves 
to an irresistible conclusion. Or, to vary the metaphor, 
Mr. Price demoralizes the enemy by musketry fire, and 
completes their rout and crushes their defences by a massed 
advance of heavy tanks. The framework of marshalled 
argument is our main concern; the chapter is built up 
round it, and upon it Mr. Price rests his claim that Naive 
Realism is refuted. I shall try to show that the argu- 
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ment is inconclusive. Mr. Price’s dramatic sense makes 
the niceties of the argument somewhat difficult to follow. 
He almost literally dramatizes* his Arguments and 
Theories, and makes them speak and reply. He sends 
them into action, and finds them unsatisfactory; then he 
recalls them, reconditions them, and sends them back again 
into action. It seems to me that Mr. Price has two, and 
only two, clear-cut and separate arguments, and that he 
loses rather than gains by representing them as varieties 
of one main argument, as he sometimes does. I also think 
that his critical restatement of these two arguments is a 
subtlety that throws more shade than light. However, I 
mean to follow fairly closely Mr. Price’s own exposition, 
and for the convenience of readers I outline his complex 
argument in pedigree form as follows :-— 


THE ARGUMENT FROM ILLUSION 


preteens: 
THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ARGUMENT @ THE CAUSAL ARGUMENT @ 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 8 THE CAUSAL ARGUMENT 3 
i 


—_ 


| | 
CONNECTIVE INTERPRETATION SELECTIVE INTERPRETATION 


THE SELECTIVE THEORY 


It is difficult to master the intricacies of this sinuous 
argument, and the difficulty is heightened by the curious 
fact that the Selective interpretation of Mr. Price’s Causal 
Argument passes by an unmarked and imperceptible 
transition, somewhere on page 41, into the SELECTIVE 


*On this account it is not possible always to distinguish between 
Mr. Price’s personal views and views incidental to an argument for 
which he stands sponsor only in a general way. I hope I have not 
attributed to him personally views which he does not hold. 
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THEORY, a modification of NAivE ReEaLism, which Mr. 
Price proceeds to demolish, and yet to recommend for 
beginners. The net outcome of the chapter, however, is 
much simpler than the complexity of the method would 
suggest. It is this. Mr. Price has two main arguments, the 
Phenomenological and the Causal; he holds that the former 
when properly stated overthrows every form of Naive 
Realism, and that the latter per se does not. The Causal 
argument has its uses, however; it cannot do what some 
of its champions expect of it, but it makes us formulate the 
situation about sense-data correctly; on a certain interpre- 
tation it can disprove certain forms of Naive Realism, and 
in particular it overthrows that variety called the Selective 
Theory. Thus, it is claimed, Naive Realism is over- 
thrown, and the Phenomenological argument overthrows 
at. 

In the short subsidiary Chapter III Mr. Price discusses 
three modifications of Naive Realism; he represents them 
as attempts to escape the force of the Phenomenological 
argument, and he thinks that they do not succeed in doing 
so. I shall not deal with them at any length; for to me 
they are not three theories, but groups of facts, upon which 
anyone is free to draw at will. 

Let us come now to grips with the argument. The 
naive realist says that material things* are composed of 
sense-data, and Mr. Price gives us two reasons against 
that view: (1) the fact of illusion, (2) the relativity of 
the sense-datum to the sense-organ. The formal presen- 
tation of the former reason is called the Phenomenological 
argument, as it is based on appearance without reality; the 
latter takes formal shape as the Causal argument, so called 
because relativity is held to involve causal dependence. 


* For the sake of clearness I ignore the addition ‘‘part of the 
surface of.’’ Mr. Price does not consistently employ it; and I do 
not think it very important. Privilege for sight and touch is indefen- 
sible. 


in 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL ARGUMENT. 


The Phenomenological argument is taken first. The 
gist of it is that things cannot be composed of sense-data, 
because illusory data are detached from reality, and can- 
not enter into the composition of anything. Mr. Price 
says that there is no doubt that there are illusory sense- 
data, and he instances those of perspective, of reflection, 
of refraction, and those due to physiological disorders and 
hallucinations. But he says that it is not easy to see what 
the argument proves. I agree. It does not seem very 
logical to say that things cannot be composed of sense- 
data because they cannot be composed of a certain class 
of sense-data; there is no cogency in the argument; it is 
like arguing from the denial of the universal to the denial 
of the particular; it is like saying that the pie is not made 
of apples because it cannot be made of ‘crab-apples. 
However, we must look into the substance of the argu- 
ment; for it is a rather natural presumption that if some 
sense-data can enter into the composition of things, all 
sense-data ought to be able to do so. Accordingly, I shall 
take the bull by the horns, and shall deny that illusory 
sense-data exist. This can be done, I think, with perfect 
loyalty to all the facts that are facts. I am not denying 
the facts of perspective, or reflection, or refraction; far 
from it: I am denying that their data are illusions. 
Illusion means playing on, mocking, pretending to be and 
not being. A tree 100 yards off is, in my field of vision, 
much higher than the summit of the mountain away back 
five miles behind it; of course, there would be something 
seriously wrong with tree or mountain if it were not so; 
that is the way sense-data are given; they could not carry 
out their marvellous functions otherwise. There is no 
illusion there. You could not play Rugby football with- 
out an oval ball; you could not sense the world without 
perspective. The tree does not pretend to be what it is 
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not. If the mountain came to the tree, and the tree still 
towered above it, as in a child’s picture, then there would 
be something wrong; but that sort of thing does not 
happen in perspective. Again, that things have images is 
simply part of the given; the image is a datum just like a 
shadow. In Dante’s Purgatorio sunlight falls on object, 
and casts no shadow, but not so on earth. A glove is a 
datum, and its image is a datum. A right-hand glove is 
a datum, and the image of a left-hand glove is a datum; 
if I am careless, and mistake the one for the other, I make 
a mistake, not a datum. If I try to take that image and 
fit it to the fingers of my right hand (or left), I make a 
series of mistakes, not data. 

Again, in the cases of physiological disorders, so-called, 
and hallucinations, the illusions are about data or old data, 
but there are no illusory data. A mis-taken datum is a 
datum taken in the wrong way, and the phrase well 
describes what happens in double vision. If I hold my 
pen too near my eyes and, as we say, see two pens, I am 
not seeing two given pens, nor am I seeing one pen, plus 
an illusory datum. I am not seeing the pen. I am 
“looking through” it, and am suffering the remedial 
punishment of imperfect vision. But you may say, “ There 
is continuity between the ‘false datum’ and the ‘true’; 
I can actually watch the two imperfect appearances of 
the pen merging into what you call the true datum of the 
real pen.” I doubt if the continuity is as great as it looks 
on paper. In experience there is all the difference in the 
world between seeing and not seeing. The mistakes shut 
up with a snap when I get the thing right. However, if 
we grant this ‘continuity’ in some sense, we must be careful 
not to take it for other than it is. The substantial truth 
about the ‘continuity’ is that the two or more shadowy 
forms of the pen would not be there if the real pen were 
not there; but they are only satellite data or parasites 
(umbrae), possessing similar status to the image of the 
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glove or the shadow of the earth; and I can prove this 
by an effort of abnormal focussing which will momentarily 
give me clear binocular vision of one of the shadowy 
forms, just as by an effort I can fix my gaze on a shadow. 
In the extreme case of the total hallucination we have 
the additional complications of disordered memory and 
fevered or delirious imagination mixed up with true 
sensing, and very careful analysis is wanted. But the 
strict principle of the datum can be maintained there too; 
what I see, I see, and what I do not see, I do not see. I 
do not see what is not there; I do not see what is not 
given. When the alcoholic thinks he sees a pink rat, he is 
no doubt seeing something; he has a field of vision; he 
sees the walls of his room or the floor, and perhaps he 
mistakes some moving object for the rat; and, of course, 
on the principle of “no idea without impression,” we must 
add that if he sober had never seen a rat, he now would 
not be thinking he saw a pink rat; but the pink rat is not 
an illusory datum; it is not there; it is a mis-take; it is 
nothing at all ontologically; for it is not given to sense. 
Consequently, when Mr. Price argues that things can- 
not be composed of sense-data, because the illusory datum, 
like the bull in the china shop, will not fit into the resultant 
scheme of things, I reply that not alone the logic, but the 
psychology and the terminology, of that argument are in 
fault. What is not given ought not to be called a datum; 
for in point of psychological fact it is not there. In short, 
Mr. Price unintentionally begs the main question when he 
says (page 28): ‘“‘ There is no doubt that there are illusory 
visual and tactual sense-data, in the sense defined.” There 
is no doubt that illusory sense-data are thought to be 
there; but that is just the mistake; they are not there. 
There is no doubt that people think themselves made of 
glass; but they are not; and we shut them up. There is 
no doubt that people think they see two moons; but 
they do not. There is only the one moon that God has 
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made, and if they think they see two, we try to correct 
their theory and reform their habits. Mr. Price’s 
reference to his definition does not save him from this 
onslaught; for the definition is only ‘provisional,’ and it 
begins with that assertion of the real existence of the non- 
existent, which is the point at issue; the definition opens 
thus: “An illusory sense-datum of sight or touch is a 
sense-datum, which is such...” An illusory sense-datum, 
however defined, is, I submit, a contradiction in terms; it 
is a reification of erroneous perceiving; and Mr. Price 
is confusing sensory illusion with illusory sense-data. 
Consequently this, the spear-head of his whole argument, 
breaks in his hand; it snaps off, and Naive Realism is left 
unhurt.° 

But surely, the reader may say, so expert and so careful 
a worker is not likely to have committed such elementary 
blunders as I have apparently laid to his charge, namely, 
petitio principu, and contradiction in terms. I am not 
saying that these fallacies stamp Mr. Price’s argument 
from his point of view, that is, with the meaning he 
intends his words to convey; but they do stamp it from 
the Naive Realist point of view—i.e., with the Naive 
Realist meaning of the terms in question. Mr. Price is 
the attacking party in this chapter, and if he is to succeed 
in refuting Naive Realism, he must refute what the 
Naive Realist says and means, and not some other thing, 
not what Mr. Price wishes him to say and mean. The 
fallacies are masked, I submit, because Mr. Price is here 
beginning to glide into that peculiar, strained and tortured 
meaning of the term sense-datum, which is made explicit 
and central in his second argument. I deal with it more 
fully below on page 76. Here I content myself with 
saying that if “illusory sense-datum” is not a contradiction 


°The xp@rov Weddus is the unanalysed assumption implied in the 
words (p. 23), ‘‘Everybody agrees that he senses two sense-data.’’ 
Ficta, ‘maginata, errata are not sense-data. 
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in terms, then whoever uses the phrase means by sense- 
datum something that the Naive Realist does not mean by 
it, and, therefore, he cannot refute the Naive Realist by 
means of the phrase which contains it. 

Mr. Price himself is not satisfied with Phenomeno- 
logical Argument a. He says that it refutes Naive 
Realism at one point, only by assuming its truth at another 
point (page 34)—i.e., that the hallucination can only be 
excluded from the composition of the thing by including 
the sense-datum in the thing. Accordingly, he leaves the 
argument aside for a couple of pages, gives a first reading 
to the Causal argument, and then returns to the Pheno- 
menological, and presents it anew in an altered form 
(pp. 34-5). He says that the Phenomenological argument 
is in the opposite case from those sceptical arguments 
which Hume® mentions. “It admits of an answer, and yet it 
does not cease to produce conviction.” That is‘a strange 
assertion about a train of reasoning which admittedly 
proves nothing; it suggests valuable and true thoughts, but 
it proves nothing. Alter it slightly, says Mr. Price, and 
then it produces conviction. And what alteration does he 
effect? He leaves out illusion altogether, and appeals to 
a vague and floating prejudice in favour of a certain 
conception of matter. Phenomenological Argument 0 
turns out to be the argument from matter. Mr. Price 
here is a bit of an illusionist. He passes his hands over 
the Argument from Illusion, conjures illusion out of it, 
and yet leaves the reader with the impression that the 
original argument is there in full force. Several times in 
this chapter he makes the claim explicitly put in his 
summary (page 53): “Still the Phenomenological form 
(of the argument from Illusion), properly stated, does 
refute Naive Realism.” Yet if you read the argument, 


*Hume always gets the credit for the saying: it is not usually 
known that Berkeley said it first, and, dramatically, of his own 
immaterialism. Hylas, Dial. 11, Fraser, Works, vol. i, p. 438. 
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as “properly stated” (page 35), you do not find a mention 
of the word ‘illusion’ or its equivalent. Illusory sense- 
data have dropped out of sight altogether, and in their 
place we find matter. Mr. Price is now making a totally 
new contention—not now that Naive Realism clashes with 
the facts of illusion, but that it clashes with the fact of 
matter. There is, of course, a real connection between 
the two subjects. Matter may be regarded as the test of 
reality; and, to many minds, a sense-datum plus matter is 
a real thing, and a sense-datum minus matter is an illusion. 
What Mr. Price says here is both relevant and important; 
but, I urge, his original and main argument has failed 
him; his tanks have stuck in the mud; he has brought up 
reserves, and has shifted his ground. He can no longer 
claim that the argument from Illusion, naive or sophis- 
ticated, as first put forth, or as amended, provides a 
refutation of Naive Realism, or proves that a material thing 
cannot be composed of sense-data. Mr. Price has put all 
his eggs into one‘ basket, and that basket has had a sad 
fall. From this on, if we seek a refutation of Naive 
Realism, we may ignore illusion and appearance and 
phenomena, and must look for it in the good old hard- 
bitten conception of matter. 

The weightier portion of my task technically is now 
accomplished ; but no one who wants to get at the positive 
truth of things will be content to show that technically the 
other man’s argument is unsound. Mr. Price has a great 
deal more to say, and much to teach us. Before we come 
on to his second main argument we must round off his 
account of the first. What then is this triumphant con- 
ception of matter? It contains two elements, we are told 
(page 35)—multiple accessibility and spatial unity. The 
former element is no difficulty at all to the Naive Realist. 
“By a material thing is meant something which can be 


* The title of Chapter II is Naive REALISM AND THE ARGUMENT FROM 
ILLuston. 
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present to the senses from many different places and in 
many different manners.” That is exactly my view. A 
thing composed of sense-data is “multiply accessible,” 
although the term is jargon and anathema. But what is 
this other requirement, spatial unity? “By a material 
thing is meant something which is a single three- 
dimensional whole, having one closed surface, one shape, 
one size, and one position in relation to other material 
things. It must be spatially unitary.” | Here one pauses 
to reflect. Is this not rather an arbitrary conception of 
matter, a dogmatic statement of what res naturae are to 
be? Can we find instances in the sensible world of such 
material things? I doubt it. I applied the test to a copy 
of Perception, a very sensible and material thing, and it 
did not seem to come up to its author’s specification of 
what a material thing should be. “A _ single three- 
dimensional whole, one closed surface, one shape, one size, 
one position”—that reads like the description of Abstract 
Being* by Parmenides, not of a real material thing in this 
concrete world of change and becoming. I am not for 
quibbling or splitting hairs. 1 want to find, if I can, the 
nature of reality; and material things, as I know them, 
are not what Mr. Price here says they should be. The 
thing I touch and see has lots of surfaces (‘open,’ I 
think, in preference to ‘closed’), lots of shapes, sizes, and 
positions, as befits things that change and mean. Mr. 
Price has given a good working description of solids as 
we like to think of them, and do treat them, for proximate 
and practical purposes of ordinary life; and he is right to 
demand the “single three-dimensional whole” as a_back- 
ground for measuring the measurable; but I do not think | 
that he has here described truly the nature of material 


5*<Tt is complete on every side, like the mass of a rounded sphere, 
equally poised from the centre in every direction; for it cannot be 
greater or smaller in one place than in another.’’ J. Burnet, Karly 
Greek Philosophy, p. 200. 
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things, and I think he has missed some essential features 
in them.. He has gone to matter to find out the truth 
about sense-data; instead of going to sense-data to find 
out the truth about matter. Consequently, I see no cogency 
in his argument (page 35): “If naive realism were right, 
it would be impossible for anything to possess both multiple 
accessibility and spatial unity at the same time. For 
among the multitude of visual and tactual sense-data which 
the naive realist and everyone else regard as belonging to 
one single material thing M, the greater part will not fit 
together into one single three-dimensional whole.” And 
whatever kick there might have been in his argument is 
taken out by his concluding words: “ We do not have to 
know that there is in fact such a spatially unitary entity, 
or that all these sense-data in fact belong to it. For we 
are only asserting that if there is such an entity to which 
they all belong, then they cannot all be parts of its 
surface.”” The simple fact is that there is no such entity; 
that is not the type of material thing that sense-data 
compose. 


THe CAusAL ARGUMENT. 


The Causal Argument, or, as Mr. Price sometimes calls 
it, the Causal form of the Argument from Illusion, is intro- 
duced on page 27, developed on pages 30 to 33, criticized 
and restated on pages 36 to 41. He says (page 36) 
that it is not so easy to defend as the other argument, and 
he expresses a doubt as to whether it can refute Naive 
Realism; and I think that his final conclusion (page 53) 
is that it does not refute Naive Realism, though he does 
not express himself absolutely on the point. 

As first stated (page 27) the argument is that things 
cannot be composed of sense-data because “visual and 
tactual sense-data only exist, while certain processes, other 
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than sensing but contemporary with it, are going on in the 
nervous system and perhaps in the mind.” It is the 
argument from the relativity of the sense-datum to the 
brain, and it is called Causal, because the relation involved 
seems to be that of causality. The argument asks us to 
believe that, for instance, the crimson of the rose only 
exists while the rose is looked at, and that the brain pro- 
cesses that accompany the “looking at” cause the crimson. 
I cannot believe either part of that proposition. I think 
it hardly intelligible, and I fail to see that it could be used 
to refute Naive Realism, or any other reputable theory of 
perception. I am asked to believe that the smoothness of 
the petals does not exist, unless the rose is touched, and 
that my brain causes it. I cannot believe that; for I 
can watch intelligently almost the whole process, and can 
fill in the gaps by reason. I know quite well that unless 
I look at the rose and touch it and smell it I do not and 
*cannot see its crimson, nor touch its smoothness, nor smell 
its fragrance; but these data are its before they are mine; 
and that I come to apprehend these data is sure proof to 
me that they are there to come at. 

“But you must not confine yourself,” says Mr. Price 
in effect (page 30), “to one instance; it is repetition with 
variety that convinces. Sense-data vary with variations in 
the medium; they vary with variations in the sense-organ; 
they vary with variations in the nervous system; we never 
find a sense-datum in the absence of a sense-organ; we 
have in fact constant conjunction with concomitant 
variation. We are almost bound to infer complete causal 
dependence upon the brain, and to hold that sense-data are 
entirely produced by the brain processes, and that they may 
even be cerebral events.” 

At first sight Mr. Price thinks this is a very strong 
argument, and most thinkers feel it so at some time in 
their lives. But the more Mr. Price looks at it, the less 
he seems to like it, and with his unfailing candour he says 

HERMATHENA-~-VOL, XXV. G 
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that it “has to be radically restated, and when this has 
been done, its conclusions turn out to be much less im- 
portant than they seemed, and to admit of two entirely 
different interpretations.”” Now why has this formidable 
argument to be restated? 

Before giving Mr. Price’s reason I will state my own 
reasons very briefly. My objection to the Causal argu- 
ment is both to the premises and to the conclusion. 
Against the conclusion that sense-data are caused, entirely 
or in part, by the brain, or are brain events, I urge that 
the conclusion is too paradoxical to stand; it runs counter 
to experience; we never feel this supposed causing; when 
we see or hear, etc., we dimly feel the activity of our 
sense-organ, and more dimly still the appropriate activity 
of the brain; but that chain of activity is felt as a response, 
not as a production or generative causing; it is incredible 
that a thoughtful man should go through life generating 
and destroying colours and sounds, and touches, etc., and 
never feel it or know at first hand that he is doing so. I 
also urge against the conclusion of the Causal argument 
that it puts an intolerable divorce between knowledge and 
action. I drive a car in a crowded thoroughfare; unless 
my visual field is my driving field, my progress would 
generate disaster; unless the road that I see in front of me 
is the road on which I drive, I ought never to be licensed. 
The objects for sense must be objects for action; I see 
what I eat, and I eat what I see; if my brain generates 
what I see, then my brain generates what I eat—which is 
absurd. 

My chief objection to the premises of the Causal 
argument is that its upholders dwell on the variations in 
the subject and in the medium, which are intermittent, 
and often absent or negligible, and ignore the universal 
and the dominant fact, namely, the variations in or with the 
object. Mr. Price (page 30) gives prominence to the other 
variations, but he does not mention among them the 
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variations in the object, and lower down the page, seemingly 
as an after-thought, he says that “the state of the external 
object itself is only relevant in so far as it indirectly affects 
the brain.” Is this so? Surely not. In the long, long flight 
of the red cricket-ball from the sounding bat to the safe 
browned hands of the fielder waiting on the boundary, the 
variations in the object control the whole event. The 
fielder judges the parabolic flight, he judges the wind. 
Brain, feet, hands, finger-tips, mind and heart vary 
with the variations in those ever-nearing visual data, 
coming to the tactual haven where they should be. If 
the cricketer generates the sense-data, the ball may catch 
him; but he will not catch the ball. What observer 
generates the swift “sparkle of a glancing star”? For 
clear thinking on this complex matter it is imperative 
to detach the variations of the medium, so-called, from 
the variations of the sense-organ and to conjoin them to 
the variations of the object. Otherwise, we think vaguely 
of the ‘medium’ as a psycho-physiological-physical thing, 
a thought which corrupts the true notion of the sense- 
datum. What we call the medium is really part of the 
object—the air, the ether, the gas, the glass, the wind and 
rain and temperature, the water, etc.; when they enter 
really into a sense-field, these are effectively, though not 
always noticeably, part of the object sensed, and variations 
in them are variations in the object and not in the subject. 
The variations in the object-cwm-medium are the varia- 
tions in the sense-datum, to which the subject, sense and 
mind, replies with appropriate variety of cognitive action. 
I take exception, too, to the following premise of the 
Causal argument :—‘‘ We never find a sense-datum in the 
absence of a sense-organ.” It is viciously ambiguous. If 
what is intended is, “ There is no sense-datum in the 
absence of a sense-organ,” that should be stated, and few 
would swallow the hook. We anglers never catch trouts 
in the absence of tackle; but they are there all the time. 
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We come on now to Mr. Price’s restatement of the 
Causal argument (pages 36-9). He says (page 33) that 
it requires restatement because it assumes in its premises 
the truth of the very theory it professes to disprove. 
That is so. It assumes the independent externality of the 
external which it tries to internalize. It must assume a 
brain, which is not a sense-datum, in its use of the word; 
otherwise there is nothing for the sense-datum to be 
relative to. Yet the brain is a thing like other things, a 
possible object of sense. Mr. Price pursues this line of 
attack with great effect into the realm of physiological 
idealism; and he gives a deserved castigation to the 
fallacies of those physiological philosophers who would 
exempt their lenses, microscopes, and other instruments 
from the sentence of relativity which they pronounce upon 
other people’s sense-data. Mr. Price bids us forget our 
prepossessions, and ‘“‘go back to the sense-data themselves ; 
for they are what we are quite certain of.” A Naive 
Realist could have penned that charge. 

When we obey it, the ultimate divergence of views 
becomes apparent. Mr. Price and the Naive Realists 
differ radically in their conceptions of the sense-datum, 
and the restating of the Causal argument obliges Mr. 
Price to be far more definite about the nature of the sense- 
datum than he has hitherto found it necessary to be. 
The Causal Argument, he says (page 38), does not so 
much prove anything, as compel us to be precise in this 
matter of the sense-datum. When we take this step in 
precision, I think we find that Mr. Price and the Naive 
Realists are very much at cross-purposes. They have 
divergent conceptions of the sense-datum, and that is one 
good reason why his argument fails to refute Naive 
Realism. The following attempt at pictorial representa- 
tion may make the divergence clear :— 
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E.D. = ENVIRONMENTAL DATA. 


Figure I shows what the Naive Realist means, or 
should mean, by sense-datum, namely, that part of the 
total object which on the occasion in question is actually 
given to the sensing subject, the remainder of the 
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object being sensible, but not sensed. Figure II shows 
what Mr. Price’s sense-datum has now become; it has 
become, in his words, a Totum Datum, composed of 
two sets of data—somatic data, i.e., “those which I 
ordinarily take to belong to my own body”; and environ- 
mental data, i.e., “those which I ordinarily take to belong 
to other objects.” 

The conception of the Totum Datum is important; but 
I do not think that Mr. Price has adopted the only one 
or the right one. Every sense-datum, when precision is 
wanted, must be taken in its context or field; the oar is not 
to be separated from its water or its air; the mountain 
must be taken along with its distance and its atmosphere. 
This is what Mr. Price later on calls the Theory of 
Compound Things. I do not regard it so much as a 
theory; it is a simple solution from fact of certain classical 
problems of perception, such as “the straight oar bent in 
water.” The realist’s Totum Datum is the sense-datum 
with its context of obtainable sense-data. But Mr. 
Price’s Totum Datum is a very different thing. It is 
a Totem non datum, if the pun may be pardoned. It 
offends against the very notion of a datum. A sense- 
datum is something given to sense, not given by 
sense; if otherwise, to what is it given? And it is very 
hard to distinguish or place the two component parts of 
this compound entity. The Totum Datum has to be a 
sense-datum; for it is the object of sense at any one time; 
and it has to be composed of a somatic part and an environ- 
mental part. But it has also to be a group of sense-data, 
each of which ought to be composed of a somatic part 
and an environmental part. It is like a nut composed 
of shell and kernel and also composed of nuts. Again, 
the locus of the environmental datum is difficult to 
determine; it cannot be part of the thing, for that would 
be Naive Realism. The environmental datum has to be 
inseparable from the brain, for it forms “an organic 
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whole” with the somatic data; yet it is not somatic, for 
the two are “co-present and co-variant.” Mr. Price gives 
two instances of environmental data (page 39): “a square 
blue patch” and “a distant view of a tree.” The two 
instances are not on all fours; the former is a sense-datum 
simpliciter, the latter is a sense-datum qualified by vision. 
Mr. Price is unconsciously trying to have it both ways; 
and I do not think that he has cleared up the intrinsic 
ambiguity in his notion of the environmental datum. And 
what could be the Totum Datum, of which “the distant 
view of the tree’ is the environmental part? What 
somatic element could correspond to it? Mr. Price says 
that “the feeling of sitting” is not the corresponding 
somatic datum. He does not suggest what the corres- 
ponding somatic datum could be. If he tried to do so, 
he would have to clear up this crucial ambiguity, and he 
would have to conclude that “the distant view of the tree” 
is no environmental datum, but the net result of the whole 
subjective-objective process of seeing the distant tree; for 
the tree is the distant Totum Datum. 

The somatic datum also is riddled with inconsistency ; 
it is both giver and given. I do not accept it, but I regard 
it as an imperfect attempt to express the important truth 
that the senses sense; the senses are agents in sensation, not 
passive receptacles. They “take in” what is given—not 
as the letter-box, but as the maid who answers the door. 
The senses would be thoroughly “taken in,” i.e., deceived, 
if they took themselves in by a sort of mental narcissism 
or Oedipean complex. Of course some people hold that 
we always are “miserably bantered by our senses,” and I 
daresay that this is one of the big issues behind all our fine 
discussion. But I am debating with thinkers who have, as 
I have, a reasonable trust in the senses. We all hold 
that when the eye sees a primrose, it sees the primrose 
and does not see itself. If I half-forget the primrose, I 
can force myself to be half-aware of myself as seeing; 
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but that phenomenon is an interference with true seeing; 
it is not sight, but an inner apprehension of eye-movements 
by the kinzesthetic senses. There is then no such thing as 
a somatic datum. What Mr. Price calls a somatic datum 
is an action, not a datum. In sense-relativity the relating 
falls outside the Totuwm Datum, not inside. In the process 
of sensation the 7otum Datum is brought into relation 
with the sense-organ, with its neural attachments and its 
mental background. The relativity is not the production 
of a hybrid datum; the relativity is the relating of subject 
and object; it is the bringing of them into the relation 
called sensing, which is a phase of the relation called 
knowledge. 

From the foregoing analysis it is clear that the amended 
form of the Causal argument turns on a conception of 
the sense-datum, which is not shared by Naive Realism. 
I have given reasons for rejecting that conception. The 
reasons may be thought good or bad; the Causal argu- 
ment in itself may be unsound or sound; in either case it 
does not touch Naive Realism; for when it denies that 
things are composed of sense-data, it means by sense- 
datum what the Naive Realist could not mean thereby. 
Accordingly, I can hurry over the formal use that Mr. 
Price makes of the argument, since the substance of it has 
been, I trust, exposed. He says that there are two distinct 
interpretations of the Yotwmn Datum doctrine—the one 
‘connective,’ the other ‘selective.’ According to the ‘con- 
nective’ view there is mutual causal dependence between 
somatic data and environmental data. It is hard to see what 
that means, or how it would work out in fact. If it is 
true, it refutes some forms of Naive Realism, Mr. Price 
says; but apparently he does not think it true. His words 
are (page 40): “I do not say that this theory is true—far 
from it.” The alternative is the selective interpretation; 
it treats somatic data as instruments by which we become 
conscious of environmental data without causal connection 
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on either side. This view, says Mr. Price, “is not in the 
least incompatible even with Naive Realism.” The gist of 
it is, | think, that in Mr. Price’s view the Causal argu- 
ment has great didactic value, but is without demonstrative 
force; it makes us clear up our concepts, but does not 
disprove Naive Realism. We conclude, therefore, that the 
two arguments, the Phenomenological and the Causal, have 
failed of their primary aim: they have both alike failed 
to show cause why a material thing should not be held to 
consist of sense-data. 

The rest of the chapter does not affect our argument 
ad hominem, our attempt to neutralize the attack on Naive 
Realism; that task has been completed. Yet we cannot 
well pass over in silence this concluding section, for it is 
full of interest and instruction. Mr. Price here discusses 
a form of Naive Realism which he calls the Selective 
Theory, from its supposed connection with the Selective 
interpretation, just now discussed; it has points of contact 
with Alexander’s theory of selectiveness, and Mr. Price 
connects it with Berkeleianism (page 43, note) and with 
some phases of Russell’s teaching. The distinctive feature 
of it is described by Mr. Price in the words: “And as for 
the hallucinatory or wild sense-data, which gave so much 
trouble to Naive Realism, these we (i.e., Selectivists) 
should say exist unsensed like any others” (page 42). Or 
again: ‘‘In short, all the sense-data that any one senses’ 
from any place, at any time, in any surroundings, be he 
healthy or diseased, mad or sane, drunk or sober, insect 
or man—all these exist in his absence, and are real con- 
stituents of the material world.” Did anyone ever hold 
that creed? I am quite sure that Berkeley, with his firm 
grasp of idea-things, created and conserved by Almighty 
God, did aot hold it. I expect he would have echoed 
Alexander’s words*®: “Illusions are the real world seen 


®<“Senses,’”’ ie. ‘‘thinks he senses,’’ in Mr. Price’s usage. 
0” Space, Time, and Deity, vol. u, p. 216. 
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awry.” Every psychologist knows that there is an element 
of reality mixed up in the wildest fancies of “the lunatic, 
the lover and the poet,” and that element is the datum, and 
it alone has a right to the term; the hallucination or illusion 
as such is not a datum. 

In these pages (44-48) Mr. Price with great fairness 
answers several of the ordinary objections to the theory he 
is attacking,-and straightens out many of the difficulties 
in it. He explains unsensed sensibilia, colour in the dark, 
the ‘true’ colour and size of things, normality and the 
criterion of reality. With particular penetration he 
examines the crux of complexity, which is always a 
stumbling-block to novices, who want a simple world, and 
regard a world composed of sense-data as intolerably 
complicated. He says that the Selective Theory is the 
simplest of all theories, and that “a temporary belief in 
it is the best introduction to the problems of perception.” 
Why then does he reject it? He rejects it because it 
issues in a denial of causal connection. It proves too 
much, he says; by refusing to recognize causal connection 
between somatic data and environmental data, it in effect 
denies causal connection everywhere. In other words, 
between somatic and environmental data we have constant 
concomitant variation; and if that does not prove causation 
nothing will. 

To me this is a most interesting finale, because for some 
time past I have held on quite different grounds that a 
true doctrine of cause is the key to an understanding of 
the general nature of the sensible world. I hold no brief 
for the peculiar tenets of the Selective Theory, but, of 
course, 1 support it in so far as it holds that things are 
composed of sense-data. Only it is, I maintain, entirely 
inconsistent to hold that view along with the belief in 
little causes. To point out this inconsistency is, I think, 
the net outcome of Mr. Price’s criticism of the Causal 
argument. I do not pretend that he takes out of it 
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just what Ido. He wants material causes. I want the 
spiritual cause. He sees one side of the inconsistency, 1 
see the other side. But the inconsistency is there. 
Effective causation—that is, power to cause changes— 
must be excluded from sense-data if things are to be 
composed of sense-data. Refusal to admit this truth is 
the Achilles’ Heel of too naive Naive Realism. 

Realists cannot have it both ways. Data are given 
things, not givers; they are passive, not productive. Every 
system, I believe, of perceptual realism, naive, selective, or 
otherwise, will go lame unless it comes to terms with the 
controlling facts of the situation, namely, the activity of 
spirit and the passivity of things. 

We saw above that Mr. Price’s analysis of the argument 
from illusion issued in his strong affirmation. of matter, 
and now we see that his corresponding sifting of the argu- 
ment from relativity issues in his strong affirmation of cause. 
I am delighted with that twofold result. I recant nothing 
when I say that I have now to play the second half of the 
role of Balaam the prophet. I never came to curse; I 
have far too great a respect for the man and the book. 
I came to criticize, and I stay to bless. Mr. Price has 
not shaken my belief that things are composed of sense- 
data, and if that tenet makes one a Naive Realist, I hold 
that he has not refuted Naive Realism. But I am 
thoroughly grateful to the second chapter of Perception, 
not only for its penetrating analysis of the general problem, 
but also for confirming my opinion that the belief in the 
sensible world as purely sensible is incompatible with 
the belief in matter and material causes. If the former 
belief is to be fairly judged, the latter belief will be 
banished, at least temporarily, from the judge’s mind. 





PROFESSOR PRICE’S REFUTATION OF 


APPENDIX. 


BriEF ANSWERS TO PROFESSOR PRICE’S SUBSIDIARY 
ARGUMENTS IN CHAPTER II. 


Objection, p. 22. “If a material object is wholly composed 
of sense-data, sensing is not a sufficient (though it is a necessary) 
condition of holding beliefs about it.” 

Answer. I agree; but such auxiliary mental processes do 
accompany sensing, and that’ does not mean that the mind makes 
the sense-data. The minding eye is the full subject of vision. 
It is the minding eye that sees. Mr. Price seems to represent 
the mind as an observer situate behind the sense-organ, like a 
gunner behind his gun (v. Fig. Il, p. 77). The mind does not 
see the eye at work, nor does the eye manufacture sense-data as 
material for the mind to interpret. 

Objection, p. 22. “Such a group (i.e., the thing compvsed of 
sense-data) would have no finite number of members.” 

Answer. Admitted, with the proviso that ‘finite’ is here 
used non-technically. A thing is composed of a very large number 
of sense-data. This is the way things are made. The complexity 
meets us in all the other theories, e.g., species impressae, material 
causes, scientific objects, atoms, electrons, etc. 

Objection, p. 22.“ Sense-data are private . . . while the group 
is not. restricted to any one mind’s sense-data.” 

Answer. Thing and sense-datum have the same status in this 
regard. Both, properly speaking, are public property, though 
both may be called private. Both are accessible to all and sundry. 
Mr. Price holds that sense-data “belong to” the thing; so he 
cannot consistently hold that in any real sense they are private. 
Our ownership in sense-data is limited, and temporary, and non- 
exclusive. ‘ My’ sense-datum is mine only in the sense that my 
copy of Perception is mine. A discussion of privacy is incom- 
plete without a discussion of the identity of things that change. 
What Lucretius says of life in general applies with great force to 
sense-data: Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu (“Life is 
given to none for a private possession, to all for use”). 

Objection, p. 31. “Is it not incredible that entities so similar 
in all these qualities should really be so utterly different?” 

Answer. I agree that the supposed radical difference between 
normal and abnormal sense-data is not sustainable. Abnormal 
only means unusual. But Mr. Price is rather misleading when he 
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speaks of the mirror-image of the right-hand glove and the flat 
visual datum of the cricket-ball at twenty yards as abnormalities. 
It is perfectly normal that the mirror-image of the right-hand 
glove should look like a left-hand glove, and that the ball should 
be flat at twenty yards and bulgy at two yards. 

Objection, p. 35. “The greater part [of visual and tactual 
sense-data] will not fit together into one single three-dimensional 
whole.” 

Answer. Agreed; then give up the “box theory” of things, 
and stick to sense-data. 

Objection, p. 33. “All sense-data are produced by processes 
in the brains of the beings who sense them.” 

Answer. From the context it is not clear that this sentence 
represents Mr. Price’s own judgment. I gather that it does from 
other passages. The view is inconsistent with the notion of datum 
and with the notion of “ belonging to the thing,” and it will not 
bear translating into terms of fact. Are the colours of a Con- 
nemara sunset and their changes produced by processes in my 
brain? 

Objection, p. 49. “Thus a theory which professes to be the 
most realistic of all theories ends by making time itself an 
illusion.” 

Answer. There is some misapprehension here which I cannot 
fathom. Real time and space, observed, measured, or concep- 
tualized, are made up of times and spaces sensed. They are 
aspects or qualities or characters of the given to sense. Some 
sense-data co-exist, others are successive. Some come altogether, 
like the Pleiades; some come one after the other, like the sounds 
of a clock striking midnight. Time and space are real, as real as 
anything I sense. 

Objection, p. 50. “It seems likely that the meaningfulness of 
the sense-datum, the fact that it is pre-adapted, to be taken as 
belonging to a particular material object, is part of its essential 
nature and not a mere accident of it.” 

Answer. I agree fully that sense-data have intrinsic meaning; 
perhaps their esse is significare. Certainly they mean other 
obtainable sense-data, as Orion’s Belt means Orion. But that 
does not make them mental things. Nor does it contain any 
suggestion that sense-data mean, i.e., intend to refer to or imply 
the existence of heterogeneous matter. The ‘matter’ of a sense- 
datum is its “other sense-data.” 


A. A. LUCE. 


HERMATHENA--VOL, XXV. 





NOTE ON EUR. RAES. 717-721. 


I SUGGEST that these lines should be punctuated as follows: 


mwoAXAG 6€ Tav 

Baoiid’ éotiav "Arpedav kaxads 

éBale dn0ev éyOpos Sv otparndrAaraus— 
» 7 » ‘ 

OAaT dAoLTO Tavdikws— 


mpiv éri yav Ppvyav rodds txvos BaXeiv. 


The clause introduced by wpiv thus becomes dependent 
on diOev éxOpde Sv orparnAdrac—professing to have been an 
enemy of the leaders before they set foot on Phrygian sotl. The 
last line adds “ verisimilitude to an otherwise unconvincing” 
assertion. The figment of Odysseus as an ancient foe of the 
Atreidae may have been suggested to the poet by the legend 
(alluded to in Aesch. Ag. 841) that he feigned madness in 
order to avoid the expedition to Troy. 

The traditional punctuation implies that the wpiv clause 
depends on éAaro. For the interpretation, I may cite Pearson, 
C.R. xxxv, 3: “Paley stands alone in refusing to admit 
that ddAvro = cif’ wero; but it is incredible that Tyvo¢ 
Padsiv refers to a permanent settlement in Phrygia... . 
The optative is used as occasionally in Homer, eg. Od. 
18, 79; wow piv per’ cing, Bovyaie pire yévoro, ci Oh ToUrdy 


ye Tpopéag Kai deidrag aivec.” 

The question is, which is the more probable, the tradi- 
tional punctuation involving the assumption that 6A has 
here a meaning unexampled in Attic and not completely 
covered even by the Homeric analogy, or the treatment of 
SAotTO Tavdikwe as parenthetical ? 


W. H. PORTER. 





THE COMIC TECHNIQUE OF ARISTOPHANES.* 


Tue ancient Attic Comedy is not drama as we understand 
the word to-day. It is not drama in the sense that Attic 
tragedy is drama or the New Greek Comedy is drama. For 
in all these three the emphasis in the play falls on the plot. 
By this I do not mean that the intrigue interest gua intrigue 
is the play in either English theatre or Greek Tragedy. In 
English theatre, almost every playwright with the possible 
exception of Bernard Shaw tries to drive home his pro- 
paganda, whether it is merely a personal point of view 
or a political or social war-cry, by illustration in the play’s 
action. The action shows the characters in certain 
situations where problems arise to be solved, the problems 
for whose solution the author is interested. Sometimes 
his solution is no solution, but just a question mark. 
Always, however, it is the situation which is the motive 
force. The question asked is: “Under such and such 
circumstances, what is one to do?” The same is true of 
Greek tragedy. The plot is stereotyped in the sense that 
Heracles must ultimately kill his children and perish 
through Deianeira’s gift of the fatal shirt; but these are 
only general indications of the lines in which the play runs. 
The particular incidents, ie., the plot of the play, are 
determined entirely by the playwright. Similarly in New 
Greek Comedy, the emphasis is laid entirely on the 
intrigue, although here no propagandist purpose underlies 
the play. The intrigue is there, because intrigues, if 


*I am deeply indebted to Dr. Ludwig Radermacher, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Vienna, for many of the ideas which appear 
in this paper. The work was mainly done during the two Semesters 
when I attended his lectures on Greek Comedy. My best thanks are 
also due to Prof. Michael Tierney, of University College, Dublin, for 
several helpful suggestions. 
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complicated and clever enough, are in themselves amusing. 
In all these cases a fairly close approximation to reality 
is necessary to produce the desired effect. It is difficult 
to be deeply moved by the tragedy of figures of super- 
natural dimensions. It is because Oedipus is so like one 
of ourselves, because Clytaemnestra is well within our 
imagination’s scope that they move us so, and that the 
dramatist effects his purpose by «aQapar¢ i.e., the Adyo¢ 
of the play is illustrated by the nv@oc. The Greek New 
Comedy is a photograph of the Hellenistic world. It is 
stylised, the number of coincidences in a single play of 
Menander is improbable and a type drama has evolved, 
but there is a sufficient approximation to Nature to give the 
audience an illusion of reality. 

But the ancient Attic Comedy had a different method. 
First and foremost the Attic Comedian is a propagandist 
and only secondly a playwright. The Attic Comedy was 
at the beginning some kind of folk festival, and, until the 
later plays of Aristophanes, it maintains this character. 
It is not dramatic. For instance, dramatic illusion is 
sacrificed very often for the purpose of direct appeal to 
either audience or chorus, e.g., in the Frogs, when the 
judgment of Dionysus on Euripides is declared by the 
latter “a shame,” the god answers: “ How so a shame, if 
the spectators don’t think so?” (1475). In the Knights, 
when the “Sausage Seller” asks Demos to choose between 
himself and Cleon, Demos answers: “‘ How shall I choose 
between the two of you to win the praise of the spec- 
tators?” There is also the frequent address to the theatre 
by way of prologue, and the parabasis, both of them 
elements which hinder the effective dramatisation of the 
piece. 


kat ToAAG pev 


KTyoavTa Tatviovaba.— Frogs 392. 


The poet’s message is given much more openly, much 
more directly than by the illustration of the Advyo¢ by a nido¢ 
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and as a result much less dramatically in: the strict sense 
of the word. He is the propagandist who speaks for 
himself in the tapaBacre or occasionally through the mouth 
of a character, e.g., Dicaeopolis. In the latter case the 
chosen character temporarily abandons all his dramatic 
properties and speaks as Aristophanes. The opportunity 
which the play affords him is of the flimsiest kind. But, 
even when the propaganda is not given through the mouth 
of the Chorus in the mapaac¢g or that of a character 
who temporarily ceases to be a dramatic figure, the 
propaganda is not strictly dramatic, i.e., it is not brought 
out by the impingement of two different ideals, two 
different personalities in a human situation. It is rather 
displayed through the contest of two gigantic figures of 
grotesquerie, each embodying certain ideals, one respected 
by the comic poet, the other disliked. The figures are 
completely inhuman—they are not subject to the rules 
which govern this world, can fly to Heaven on a beetle’s 
back, live in a world of two or three dimensions (e.g., in 
the Knights), and do not develop in any sense during the 
progress of the play. They are what they are from its 
beginning to its end, fantastic ‘humours’ designed to 
preach the poet’s political, social, or literary thesis. We 
may, therefore, expect to find behind almost every play 
of Aristophanes a general idea, the particular form of 
which at the moment he treats. Attic society was much 
simpler than our own, and its roots lay much nearer to 
basic principles. It was less governed by arbitrary rules 
which have survived their reasons for existence, and so 
transitory social phenomena satirized by Aristophanes 
have almost always a permanent and general basis. For 
instance, the attack on Socrates is directed against the whole 
idea of the domination of human life by a philosophic 
principle, the subjection of simple emotions and simple 
human pleasures to the spirit of intellectual analysis. His 
satire on Cleon is not so much against Cleon personally, 
but against the vital principle of democracy—of the rule 
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of the people by the people for the people, even when 
those who rule are intellectually incapable. His satire 
against Euripides is inspired by a dislike of the entire 
new intellectual movement at whose head the poet stood, 
and against the new technique in poetry. Lastly and most 
of all, his satire has as its very roots the contrast of the 
physical side of man with his lofty spiritual aspirations. 
That the greatest thinker, though he may solve the 
problems of this world and the next, is obliged to ‘bow 
to the cravings of sex and belly, is for Aristophanes the 
cleverest and funniest joke perpetrated by Nature. 
Aristophanes is a propagandist: he is also a great 
comic poet. What are the means he uses to combine the 
two? The answer is that he is a grotesque caricaturist. 
Low’s cartoons are a modern parallel to Aristophanic 
Comedy. The immunity from official censure in both 
cases is perhaps actually due to this grotesque character. 
In his interesting book on Voltaire, Groteske Satire, 
Schneegans brings under consideration the whole question 
of the grotesque and the burlesque, where they differ and 
when they overlap. Speaking shortly, the decisive 
characteristic of grotesque satire is fantasy in the most 
exaggerated, unnatural measure; and the method of the 
satirist is to take the ideals of which some given individual 
is the exponent, magnify these ideals, and carry them to 
their logical conclusion, where all ideals are absurd; and 
finally clothe the resulting ridiculous mass of ‘humours’ 
in human dress in a setting where the full ludicrousness 
of their implications will be realised. For instance, the 
injustice of the contributory taxes paid by the allies in the 
Delian League might not be immediately obvious, but when 
this is translated into the Comedian’s proposition, that the 
allies should contribute so that every Athenian might live 
on “hare and beestings pudding,” the matter assumes a 
different aspect. Swift’s “‘Modest Proposal” is an ex- 
cellent example of grotesque satire in English. But 
behind grotesque satire there is always a malicious intent. 
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In this it differs from burlesque. Both endeavour to 
reduce to the ludicrous that which is usually held in high 
esteem, but in the one case the poet endeavours to raise a 
harmless laugh, e.g., by a parody of the epic style of 
Homer, or by the picture of Dionysus in the Frogs; in the 
other, to influence the minds of his hearers, so that they 
should see the evils and absurdities of their idol—e.g., 
treatment of Cleon in the Knights or Euripides in the 
Frogs. Therefore, parody and travesty in a mild and 
humorous vein are the particular provinces of burlesque, 
while the stronger and more malicious brew is reserved 
for grotesque. We find, however, that burlesque and 
grotesque themselves each admit of a twofold classification 
according as they spring from the original popular side of 
Comedy or the later and more developed elements. For 
instance, the Epops in the Birds or the Frog Choir in the 
Ranae carrying on its singing contest with Dionysus, are 
typical examples of the grotesque clowning which must 
have existed at the very beginning of Comedy. The poet 
uses certain general comic situations with strongly 
exaggerated qualities and a malicious trend. The humour 
lies in the mockery of physical human discomfort, raised 
to the nth power of fantasy, e.g., the ex-human Epops, 
whose pride is hurt by the loss of his plumage; or the god 
Dionysus, striving might and main to fight down the 
irritating strains of the Frog Chorus, “Brekekek koax 
koax!” But in the picture of Cleon, Socrates, and 
Euripides we find the very qualities which these great 
figures possessed twisted and exaggerated by the Comedian 
to be the spear-head of his attack upon them. These 
literary and political grotesques represent the application 
of the ancient traditional technique to definite figures of 


’ Aristophanes’ day. The impersonal generalised clowning 


of the primitive beast masquerades becomes particularised 
and concentrated on the actual characteristics of Cleon, 
Socrates, and Euripides. The same twofold division holds 
good for burlesque. Parody belongs to the cultivated and 
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later development of the comic art, corresponding to the 
literary and political grotesque (Cleon, Socrates, and 
Euripides), the comic clown (bomolochus) to its early and 
popular origin answering to the ‘popular’ grotesques, such 
as the Epops or the Frog Choir. Thus we see that 
‘popular’ Burlesque and Grotesque are traditional elements ; 
literary and political Burlesque and Grotesque are local 
and temporary features drawn from the poet’s own life 
and surroundings. 

The question then to be considered is: What is the 
origin of these two distinct branches of the comic art, 
the Burlesque and the Grotesque? Naturally, we must 
only look for the traditional form of each in our inves- 
tigation, as this will have been the only part existent in 
the early days of Comedy, where the origins of the two 
forms, grotesque and burlesque,‘are to be found. Of a 
union of two elements, that of the primitive Possenspiel 
and that of the rustic Chorus, was born the Attic Comedy. 
The Possenspicl had no beast figures in it: it was a per- 
formance of Avaxeg and is Doric in origin. It has 
contributed the dialogue part of Comedy, and with it has 
come the jest-maker, the clown or bomolochus. The 
beast masquerades have their beginnings in the festival 
processions of peasants, in which beasts or representations 
of them played a considerable part. As an instance, we 
may cite the Wren Boys in Ireland and numerous similar 
rustic celebrations in Wales, Scotland, and South Germany. 
In the Beast Masquerade is the origin of the Choric parts 
and the grotesque caricature, naturally in its ancient and 
popular form. Hence from these two different parts, the 
Possenspicl of the pAdvaxece. which is also responsible for 
the dialogue, and the beast masquerade, which contributed 
the Choric parts, come respectively the Burlesque (tra- 
ditional bomolochus figure) and the Grotesque (traditional 
grotesque figure). 

Above all, we must observe that Attic Comedy is not a 
pure but an impure art form. Two elements have gone to 
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form its origin—those belonging to the primitive Possensptel 
and those of the beast masquerade. The dialogue and the 
Chorus are the disparate contributions of different origins. 
So are the traditional and popular forms of burlesque and 
grotesque. By Mené@nder’s time both the Chorus and the 
grotesque humour of Aristophanic comedy have been 
defeated. Menander’s work is a unity. With the 
passing of the Chorus, Comedy has lost much of its 
lyricism: with the disappearance of the grotesque figures, 
it has lost much of the exotic freshness of humour so 
characteristic of Old Comedy. But by the limitation of 
its scope, and the removal of extraneous elements, it has 
gained in firmness of contour and clearness of outline. 
William Archer in his book, The Old and the New Drama, 
finds that the two basic elements in the theatrical art are 
imitation and passion—the imitation of life and the ex- 
pression of feeling in lyric or rhetorical vein. In Comedy 
this lyrical or poetical quality is expressed in exaggerated 
and grotesque caricature. It would be untrue to say that 
Aristophanes in his early work (i.e., when he wrote really 
in the Old Comedy tradition) embodied only the second 
element : it would be equally untrue to say that Menander 
embodied only the first. But the balance has shifted. 
Menander has more imitation, Aristophanes more passion; 
and, further, the later plays of Aristophanes (Lysist., 
Eccles., Plut.) are more and more concerned with imitation 
and less and less with passion. Menander never reached 
his consummation in producing the modern realist type of 
play : Greek Comedy never, even in the late New Comedy, 
busied itself with a faithful picture of the life around it. 
Parasites, Captain Bobadils, panders, and courtesans cross 
Menander’s stage, but they are not figures of real life. 
Comedy, turning from the Scylla of religious tradition- 
alism, fell into the Charybdis of literary art. The elements 
of the ancient ritual, and the blending of its two original 
sources, made the Old Comedy an impure art form. 
The world of fifth-century Greece comes before us, but 
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seen through the distorting mirror of fantastic caricature. 
New Comedy removed the jarring elements of the older 
technique: it broke away from the Chorus, dropped the 
lyrical side of Old Comedy, subdued the caricaturing 
tendency, and set its house in order for the great task: 
“To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” But that 
can only happen when the dramatic poet is in touch with 
the people, when his art means something to them, some- 
thing in which they have a share and an_ interest. 
Menander and his fellows came into the world when the 
playwright had already become a literary man, and, as a 
result, their plays began to concentrate on literary ex- 
cellence—on verbal force and pungency, on wit, in the 
seventeenth-century meaning of the word, and literary form. 
So their power of characterisation diminished, and a drama 
of fixed types resulted. Between the two extremes, the 
Old Comedy of extravaganza and the New Comedy of 
fixed types, the half-way house reached by Aristophanes. 
in the Ecclesiazusae is perhaps the nearest the Greeks came 
to the realist technique. 

This form of humour, the burlesque or grotesque 
satire, is partly imposed on Aristophanes by the conditions 
of his art and partly by the Greek character. Greek 
Comedy has its roots very near to a folk entertainment, 
and this kind of exaggerated caricature is a characteristic 
of the popular performances as we find, for instance, in 
the primitive Beast Masquerades. But one can go a step 
further, and say that this form of grotesque caric&ture is 
the natural expression of the Greek comic genius rather 
than the more psychological comedy to be found in English. 
We will not find a Falstaff in Aristophanes just because 
Aristophanes—and further, Greek literature as a whole— 
did not know how to blend the tragic and the laughable in 
one figure. The true Shakespearean humour, as Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn observes, is to be found in the mixture of the 
pathetic and the comic. Again it is the humour which makes. 
us laugh at Charlie Chaplin, to take an example particularly 
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suited to our purpose, because Chaplin’s comedy has 
nothing literary about it, and a comparison between the 
two comic showmen—Aristophanes and Chaplin—often 
reveals more than an endeavour to judge the Old Attic 
Comedy on a basis of literary models. Even the contrast 
brought about by juxtaposition of ludicrous and serious 
scenes, which is capable of so much emotional effect, is 
almost unknown to the Greeks. In Greek tragedy there 
are only three examples of this particular technique—i.e., 
the watchman scene in the Agamemnon, the nurse scene 
in the Choephoroi, and the dialogue between the guard 
and Cleon in Sophocles’ Antigone. All three are clumsily 
used, and it is obvious that the genre had no appeal for 
the Greeks. Perhaps this contrast of comic and serious, 
or the union of the two elements in the one figure, is 
necessarily conditioned by a more sophisticated. mentality. 
Perhaps—and more probably—it is a question of a national 
taste, of a different Weltanschauung. At any rate Greek 
Comedy did not know this subtler form of humour. 
Therefore, since comic characteristics cannot be brought 
out by contrast with the pathetic or the tragic, they must 
be presented in startling and exaggerated measure. Hence 
the grotesque satire of Greek Comedy. 

In the following pages I propose to treat of the three 
figures which, as representatives of particular ideas, 
Aristophanes has satirized in the grotesque vein—Socrates, 
Cleon, and Euripides. 


GROTESQUE SATIRE. 


1. Socrates. 


The portrait of the great Greek philosopher painted 
for us in the Clouds has proved a battle-field for scholars 
ever since. Every effort has been made to account for 
the seemingly incongruous jumble of pseudo-scientific 
and pseudo-philosophic which Aristophanes visualises as 
Socrates. Dr. Gilbert Murray thinks it possible that the 
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two editions of the play have confused the picture painted 
by Aristophanes. By far the majority of writers on the 
subject has fallen back on the irresponsibility of the 
comedian. One effort, however, has been made on con- 
structive and interesting lines to explain the difficulty. 
Professor Wilhelm Suess, in a dissertation published in 
Bonn in 1905, discusses the question within the framework 
of his general theory, which I will have occasion to treat 
later. Briefly, he is one of the upholders of the belief 
that Attic Comedy is based on a number of fixed types, a 
kind of Commedia dell’ Arte, and amongst these types that 
of the pseudo-scientific quack (alazon doctus) is here taken 
by Socrates. He sets forth his arguments as follows :— 

There is a striking resemblance: between the general 
lines of attack on Socrates and Euripides, e.g. : 
























(a) Socrates, Clouds 103, avuudnrég; ib. 835, general 
dirt and slovenliness ; ib. 634, 696, dirt of the gperriaripiov ; 
883, haughtiness of demeanour. 

Euripides, Ach. 413—garb; Frogs 1087, ayuuvasia ; 
Thesm. 189—beard; Frogs 771—low society. 

Doctrines common to both— 


(b) Clouds 247, Frogs 889—atheism. 
(c) Clouds 627, Frogs 892—belief in ‘air’ gods. 
_(d) Pedantry in both satirized. 


(ec) Suess further points to the similarity of philo- 
sophical doctrine between Socrates and Meton in the 
Birds—Clouds 95 ff., Birds 1000 ff. 





(f) He goes on to remark that apparently many of the 
poets contemporary with Aristophanes satirized Socrates 
in the same way as a begging, dirty old cheat, and on this 
basis he believes that all of these comedians are following 
a well-defined type of fraudulent mendicus medicus, for 
whose existence in most comic literature of the world he 
furnishes abundant, if slightly unnecessary, proof. 


re 
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The evidence seems to be insufficient for the following 
















ited 

the reasons :— 

the (a) and (b) The similarity of the portraits of Euripides 
— and Socrates is understandable without presupposing the 
ty. existence of a general aAuZwy type. Dirt, lack of interest 
7” in sport, atheism, and pedantry are the very common 
ork reproaches against intellectuals at any time, and never 
cat more so than in fifth-century Athens, where the young 
lef intellectual group, which numbered people like Alcibiades, 
bee were in the strongest possible opposition to the older 
lat Cimonian ideal of life, with its emphasis on sport and 
ms bodily fitness. (c) The belief satirized in the Clouds 627, 
a Frogs 892 belongs to the philosophic theory of Diogenes 
‘a 





Apollonias, who declared that air was the element most 
free from admixture, and, therefore, most suitable for 
philosophic meditation. It is just the kind of far-fetched 
idea to make an excellent weapon for the comedians against 
Socrates. (d) The insistence on accurate speaking was a 
well-known mark of the Socratic dialectic, and Euripides’ 
tricks with language and metaphor are satirized elsewhere 
in quotation. (e) The comparison with Meton is too 
tenuous to furnish any support to the case. (f) The 
actual quotations which we possess from the contemporary 
comedians about Socrates are as follows :— 











1. Ameipsias. Connus : 
Saxpares dvipov BeArior’ dAcyOv wodOv 4é patardta’ Hees 
7 , > , a - ’ 
Kat ov mpos Huds; KupTEepiKds y’ €l’ Tobev av Got xAatva yEevetTo ; 
TOUTi TO KAKOV TOV TKUTOTOMWY KaT’ érNpEeiav yeyévyTac. 
OUTOS MEVTOL TELVaY OVTWS OVTWIHOT’ ETAH KOAUKEDTAL. 







2. Eupolis. Schol. : 
ei kai de’ dAcyav éuvyiaOn Swxparovs paddov 7H ’Aprotopavys 
év Aas Tais vepeAas abtov KadyWarto. 
3. Cratinus. Panoptae : 
Trwyxos ado\eo xs. 
This evidence of attack on general lines is quite in- 
sufficient to support Suess’s theory. The quotation from 
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the Connus is if anything rather complimentary. The 
general words of the scholiast on Eupolis prove nothing, 
and, as for the quotation from Cratinus, that the philo- 
sopher was dirty and poor, cannot be denied. That the 
Comedians as a whole should write plays about the Satyr- 
like figure of the philosopher is quite natural, but no really 
convincing proof exists that they did so with the general 
headline alazon before them. 

2. The essentials of the Socratic spirit, if not the 
doctrine, are described by Aristophanes, but in the spirit 
of grotesque satire. The dissatisfaction with current 
theological doctrine, which we find reported of Socrates 
in so many of the Platonic dialogues, is magnified, and 
expressed in fantastic form by Aristophanes in the 
monstrous theory that Zeus has now been cast out from 
Heaven, where Dinus (Whirl) reigns in his stead. The 
scientific problems about the origin of the gnats buzzing 
or the number of times a flea jumps its own feet seem 
less a satire on practical science as such, but rather a 
grotesque representation of the Socratic penchant for 
humble examples. aepoBara cal wepuppore rov jAwy is a 
well-aimed shot at the man who stood for twenty-four 
hours immovable in the sun in philosophic contemplation. 
But in this play Aristophanes is attacking the entire 
scientific attitude towards life. This is the general idea 
which he satirizes, and Socrates as its chief representative 
is his mark. That he attributes to Socrates doctrines 
which were never his, concerns him not in the least, e.g., 
that the Heaven is a mviyog—a doctrine of which Cratinus 
first accused Hippon in the Panoptae. If we were driven 
to it we would find it difficult to state precisely just what 
doctrines Socrates did hold. The general impression in 
Athens must have been that of a ragged old man, per- 
petually annoying everyone with sharp-tongued comment 
and disputation, and attended by a circle of pupils whom 
he might well be said to teach to be cewoi Aéyerr, though 
this was, strictly speaking, the specific task of the Sophist. 
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GROTESQUE SATIRE. 
2. Cleon. 


I have said that in almost all the plays of Aristophanes 
—and in particular the earlier ones—we may expect to 
find grotesque satire of a general idea, some particular 
and temporary manifestation of which the comic poet uses 
for this purpose. In no case is this so true as in that 
of the Knights, for in no case is the play so completely 
undramatic, so entirely pantomimic, and in no case are the 
characters so completely embodiments of ideas, and so little 
human. Aristophanes had attacked Cleon personally 
before in the Babylonians. Here the great demagogue is 
used as the point d’appui for an attack on the democratic 
freedom of Athens. Aristophanes, like so many other 
intellectual Greeks, was no lover of the freedom enjoyed 
by fifth-century Greek democracy in political things. So 
the temporary phenomena which he satirizes are Cleon and 
the capture of the Spartans at Sphacteria, an event which 
might have led to a peace if Cleon had not been the leading 
politician. And this particular example serves as text to 
the general sermon—Why do we continue to have 
politicians like Cleon as leaders of the people? The 
whole subject is handled in the spirit of exaggerated 
grotesquerie which we have already found in the treatment 
of Socrates. 

In Knights 794 the political situation is bluntly stated : 
“When Archeptolemos proposed peace on the strength of 
the Sphacterian prisoners, you would have none of it. Why? 
Because a condition of national hysteria is necessary for 
men such as you if you are to hold your positions.” 
Cleon’s well-known ‘“Popery Plot’ cries are satirized 
in 461. 

KA. tavti pa tiv Anuntpa pw ov éAavOavev 
TekTaLvomeva TA Tpaypat’, dAN ynrietapynv 


se spe Te Ag \ , 
youpovpev avta wavta Kai KoAAwpeva. 
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Apart from these references, the personal attack on Cleon 
is not stressed, but the poet turns to the general back- 
ground of an Attic politician and expends all his force 
in showing its weaknesses. He grows to greatness, we learn, 
dtm Twovnpog Ka& aydpag ei wai Opasic. The appeal of the 
true demagogue in hour of need is to his gods—but what 
gods! 


634. aye 81 Xcraro wai pévaxes Hv 8 eyo, 
BepéoyeBor Te Kai KoBador ai pobwv 
> —_ a e -~ »* > , Se 
dyopa 7’ év 7 rats wv éradevOnv éyw 
viv pot Opacos Kai yAwtrav evropov bore 
pwn 7’ dvady. 


This is uttered by the Sausage Seller, who is drawn by 
Aristophanes as the grotesque caricature of what the 
successful politician should be—just one better than Cleon. 
Particularly interesting as examples of the grotesque form 
of expression are: 260, Description of the treatment of 
those under audit at the hands of the generals. 60, His 
method of dealing with his rivals for the favour of Demos, 
“he shoos them off like flies with leathern apron.” 
215, Technique of the popular politician given in a form 
intelligible for the Sausage Seller. Finally, 755 is a clever 
allegory on the evils of the democratic parliament. 


GROTESQUE SATIRE. 
3. Euripides. 


The “young intellectual’ movement astir in Aristo- 
phanes’ day was headed by the philosophers and by 
Euripides. Repeatedly throughout the comedies devotion 
to the third of the great tragic poets and respect for his 
work are described as the marks of the young modern, 
e.g., Strepsiades’ son. Nobody of any intellectual interest 
in fifth-century Greece could have been unaware of the 
influence of the propagandist poet, and it is only natural 
that Comedy, as the mirror of the times, should devote 
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what at first seems a disproportionate space to Euripides. 
Any new social and intellectual force must necessarily find 
a place in the Old Comedy, bound up with contemporary 
allusions as it is; but, in addition, Euripides had for 
Aristophanes and his fellows an exceptional interest. He 
is the forefront of the new literary movement, and the 
comedy writers were not wrong in supposing that his 
influence would be far-reaching. More has been written 
about the relation of Aristophanes to the poetry of 
Euripides than almost any other aspect of his comedies, 
with the possible exception of the strange figure of Socrates 
in the Clouds. The following pages do not profess to be 
more than an abstract of the views put forward and some 
criticism on them. 

Professor Gilbert Murray in his book, Aristophanes 
(1933), devotes a great deal of space to the Euripides- 
Aeschylus contest. He seems to me to attach too much 
weight to the comparison of the two poets, and therefrom 
to draw the highly controvertible deduction that Aris- 
tophanes disapproved of Euripides, only as contrasted with 
Aeschylus—i.e., the fact that in the final adjudication in 
Hades he prefers Aeschylus is an indication that he 
considers Aeschylus a better poet than Euripides, not that 
he thinks Euripides himself a bad one. On the contrary, 
I am convinced that Aristophanes regards Euripides, both 
as a moral and literary influence, as bad for the Greece of 
his day. I base my conclusions more on the Acharnians 
and the Thesmophoriazusae than on the Frogs. In the 
latter Aristophanes’ primary interest is parody. He is 
one of the most talented parodists of all time, and when 
he sets about his favourite occupation he rather loses sight 
of his intention to satirize. For instance, the pseudo- 
Euripidean parody-chorus in the Frogs might be actually 
of Euripidean authorship. It is so much in Euripides’ 
manner, that it is not a case of Aristophanes satirizing 
Euripides, but Aristophanes, captivated by his own skill in 
parodying the technique of Euripides, producing semi- 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXV. K 
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Euripidean work. However, in the other two plays— 
Acharnians and Thesmophoriazusae—Euripides is treated 
in the grotesque caricature genre, just as Socrates and 
Cleon are treated. The following are the main tendencies 
in Euripides’ work which Aristophanes satirizes in the 
spirit of grotesque satire. 

(1) As a technical innovator.—Euripides seems to have 
earned Aristophanes’ disapproval, probably on the general 
grounds of a break with tradition and the employment of 
a new and sensational modus operandi, instead of the quiet 
dignity of older tragedy, e.g., the ascent of Bellerophon 
to Heaven is burlesqued in Aristophanes by Trygaeus’ 
ride to Heaven on a dung-beetle, and one may suspect 
that it is the employment of the mnyari in the 
Euripidean play which is the object of Aristophanes’ 
attack rather than the story itself. In any case this 
provides one of the best examples obtainable of the 
method of grotesque satire. The element of grotesque 
fantasy has altered a situation which belongs to a 
majestic fairyland into a highly ludicrous farce, and the 
whole is infused with a spirit of malice which leaves little 
doubt as to the intentions of the author. The ‘Echo’ of 
the Thesmophoriazusae is, according to Ribbeck, a 
deliberate, malicious parody of a tragedy which Euripides 
produced the previous year, in which Echo is first employed 
for tragic effect. I feel that the use of the eccyclema in 
the Acharnians (1. 407, @AXN’ ixxukAhooua’ KataBaivev 8 ob 
axoAn is satire on the excessive employment of such devices 
in Euripidean tragedy. It is used again with ludicrous effect 
for Agathon, and 70v yap TexvaZew juétepog 6 Tupapodg is the 
very ironical compliment paid to Euripides and his school 
in the Thesmophoriazusae. Euripides’ technical inno- 
vations in music are attacked in the famous passage in 
the Frogs, 1308 ff., sistecAiovere padayyec. This has been 
clearly explained by Mr. Thomson in his book, Greek 
Lyric Metre, as a reference to the new musical technique, 
which consisted in making the words fit the musical notes 
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though the natural verbal emphasis was thereby distorted, 
instead of making the music suit the words, as had been 
the practice of the older tragedians. 

(2) Sensationalism.—This is perhaps the most fre- 
quently attacked feature of Euripides’ poetry. Apart 
from mere sensational technique, such as that already 
discussed in regard to stage properties and music, Aris- 
tophanes feels in Euripides the sensationalist in spirit, and 
the loss of dignity sustained thereby by the Tragic Muse 
is the constantly reiterated complaint of the comedian. 
Pity, instead of being subtly treated, is evoked by display, 
e.g., criticism of the beggars’ rags in various Euripidean 
tragedies, Ach. 415 ff. We cannot be sure in what direction 
Euripides altered the stiff and conventional dress of 
tragedy to suit what he considers the dramatic exigencies 
of the piece, but for Aristophanes it obviously symbolizes 
a severe break with the rigidly formal and decorous nature 
of the performance. The whole scene in the Acharnians 
between Dicaeopolis and Euripides, in which the former 
finds it necessary to borrow the Euripidean rags to move 
compassion in the Acharnian charcoal burners, leading up to 
the malicious line uttered by Euripides, when he has given 
away all his ‘props’-—‘‘Good sir, thus will you rob me of 
my TRAGEDy!”—is a masterpiece of grotesque satire. 
The ‘hostage’ motif, so magnificently burlesqued in Ach. 
395, Thesm. 690, is another outspoken comment on 
Euripides’ sensational pity scenes. These extravagant 
means of exciting pity, or indeed strong emotion of any 
kind, were severely discountenanced in the Greek theatre, 
just as scenes of violence were not suffered to take place 
actually before the eyes of the audience. Professor 
Flickinger, in Greek Theater and its Drama (Chicago 
Univ. Press, 1927), attributes this largely to the religious 
feeling attaching to the Dionysiac festival, and in par- 
ticular to the actors as ministering priests of that religion. 
However it may be explained, the tradition was strong 
against sensationalism, and it is as the defender of the 


N23 
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tradition that Aristophanes speaks. Another facet of the 
same theme is shown in Frogs 1045 ff. The love story, 
with its unlimited adaptability to dramatic situation, has 
been introduced into the dramatic art by Euripides. To 
us who have come to look upon the love interest as the 
almost inseparable accompaniment of every piece of 
dramatic composition, the time when the stage did not 
concern itself with the emotional condition known as 
“being in love” seems. unthinkable, but, as far as we can 
judge from the remaining Greek tragedies, Aristophanes 
is perfectly right. Apparently Euripides is the first Greek 
dramatic poet to make a love interest the motive force in 
certain of his plays. Worse still, from the Aristophanic 
point of view, perversions of the sexual passion are his 
subjects, e.g., Clouds 1371, Frogs 1078 ff. 

Another break with the past in the interest of sen- 
sationalism is the move towards realism. In the plays of 
Euripides the god or the hero with whom the story is 
concerned remains no longer the misty semi-religious figure 
of the myth, but assumes the substantial proportions of a 
fifth-century Greek. Inasmuch as the Greek myths con- 
cerning their divinities, if not surrounded by the halo of 
sanctity, have an exceedingly unpleasant effect in many 
cases, Euripides’ treatment of his themes is not wholly 
unreasonably accounted blasphemous by Aristophanes. 
Aristophanes believes that the motive actuating Euripides 
in his new realistic technique is merely the wish to get a 
more vivid effect, a more sensational relation to the 
audience than that obtained by the essentially religious 
plays of his two great predecessors. 

(3) The third great general accusation made by Aris- 
tophanes against Euripides is the spiritual barrenness of 
his message. It is in part the same complaint as that 
made against Socrates. ‘You teach people who have 
neither the brains nor the ability to learn to think for 
themselves, and the result is that they have neither the 
simple honesty which they originally possessed, nor can 
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they, thanks to Nature, acquire the spiritual stability and 
balance which must go with knowledge if knowledge is to 
become education.” The grotesque caricature of this 
tendency in Euripides is put into the mouth of the 
bomolochus, the god Dionysus, Frogs 980. Euripides has 
just instanced his services to the state in teaching the 
Athenians the gentle art of ratiocination. “Ah!” says 
Dionysus, “yes, one of these practical, useful poets!” 


vy Tovs Bevis viv yoov "AOnv— 
aiwy amas Tis EloLov 

KEéxpaye TpOS TOUS oiKéTas 

Cyret te, mov 'otw # xUTpa; 

tis THv Kepadny aredndoxer, «.T.r. 


His eternally prattling slaves (Frogs 950) come in for 
their share of abuse, and in the Acharnians Cephisophon, 
servant of Euripides, is given all the hyper-critical pedantry 
and rhetorical talent with which we are all too familiar 
in his master’s tragedies. Solemn scientific nonsense, also 
regarded as a mark of the young intellectual of the day, 
is satirized in Thesm. 15 ff. Perhaps the best example of 
Aristophanes’ grotesque satire on the rhetoric of Euripides 
is the parody of a Euripidean prologue, Eccles. 1-27. The 
solemn opening words, ® Aoprpiyv Suna tod rpexnAaTov— 
Abxvov, might, but for the last word, recall the invocation 
of Sun by some Euripidean heroine. Alas! the object 
of the invocation is a lamp, and the connection of lamps 
with bedrooms and the femininity of the speaker furnish 
Aristophanes scope for twenty-five lines of gorgeous, 
vulgar parody. To Aristophanes Euripides embodies the 
principle of popular education, and, like most thinking 
people, his doubt as to the ultimate benefit of popular 
education added to his personal dislike of the more naive 
of the popularly educated makes him rebel against the 
movement as a whole. To Aristophanes Euripides appears 
what Bernard Shaw did to many Englishmen in the early 
nineteen hundreds: he was one of those irritating persons 
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“who went round putting things into people’s heads.” 
Destructive of the older loyalties and traditions, he had no 
substitute to offer. Vapouring rhetoric, irrelevant scientific 
knowledge, ratiocination as to right and wrong seem to 
Aristophanes poor successors to the spirit which won 
Marathon. A comic poet is not necessarily a social 
philosopher: Aristophanes was as unable to realise the 
inevitability of the change in the spirit of his age as many 
after him. Perhaps even he was conscious of it; but in 
any case, whether he realises the hopelessness of the 
struggle or not, the whole impetus of his nature as well 
as the latent humour of the theme drove him headlong into 
his attack on Euripides. 


THE QUESTION OF FIXED TyYPEs. 


In connection with the figure of Socrates in the Clouds 
we have had occasion to discuss the theory of Suess as 
to fixed types. Suess has worked out the theory in detail, 
and in his thesis, De personarum Atticae comoediae usu et 
origine, has six chapters, each devoted to one typical 
figure, traces of which he claims to have discovered in 
the comedies of Aristophanes. They are: the alazon 
doctus (under which title he groups Socrates, Euripides, 
and Meton), the alazon miles, parasite, Pulchinella, senex, 
and vetula. His two ambitious endeavours are the alazon 
doctus and the Pulchinella. 1 think that we have reason 
to believe that whatever view Aristophanes may have taken 
of Socrates, Suess is wrong in concluding that, in drawing 
him, he was merely producing the usual alazon doctus type 
common also to Euripides and Meton. The question of 
Pulchinella is still more interesting. 

Suess’s definition of the Pulchinella? is as follows :— 
est autem pulchinella quasi incarnatio risus comici ipsius, 
persona denique praectpue ridicula quod cave ne ita nos 


?In this section Pulchinella and Bwuoddxos are used as synonymous terms, 
This comic figure is known in German as Hans Wurst. _ 
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putes intellegere quasi haec persona gradu tantum, ut dict 
solet, non sua ipsius natura a ceteris distet. Immo potius 
partes illius toto genere ab omnibus aliis diversae sic fere 
circumscribantur—pulchinella ab argumento ipso in modum 
chori quast sejunctus aut otiosa adstat tertia persona mere 
ridicula aut verbis tantum alterum quemdam plerwmque 
alazonem similisve generis hominem varia seu agentem 
seu loquentem interrumpit: ttaque ex illius luce fumum 
trahit . .. est autem illins bomolochia a parte, ut videtur, 
plerumque prolata quamvis varium in modum distorta 
atque diffusa hoc semper vinculo conjuncta ut ab argu- 
menti ipsius proposito alienissima dicens merum risum 
commoveat . . . Tapa mpoadoxiay . . . narratiunculas ineptas 
inserit .. . aut in verborum significatione mutata ludit aut 
orationem denique in partem obscoenam flectit. 

The main theses maintained by Suess in regard to this 
figure are as follows :— 


(1) The oldest form of Aristophanic comedy is con- 
tained in a kind of popular Mime, in which a character 
with the function of Pulchinella is introduced, and appears 
in various scenes, though not always in the same character. 
It is also the part of the Pulchinella to pronounce the 
prologue, and to do so in the accustomed Mime manner. 
Examples from the Aristophanic comedy are Dicaeopolis 
and Strepsiades, from the Acharnians and Clouds respec- 
tively. 

(2) A second stage is reached with the introduction 
of two slaves, which on Aristophanes’ own testimony we 
know to have been part of the Megarian comedy, one of 
whom appears only in the first scene of the play and then 
vanishes ; the second pronounces the prologue, and then, in 
the first part of the play, although with very slender con- 
nection with the plot, plays the part of Pulchinella, e.g., 
Xanthias in the Wasps. 


(3) A third and later method is the introduction of 
the principal figure into the first scene in the play, thus 
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binding the whole plot more closely together. His com- 
panion recites the prologue and plays the bomolochus in 
the first part of the play. After his disappearance the 
principal figure acts the bomolochus, e.g., Xanthias in the 
Frogs, who quits the scene at 802. The Frogs is, how- 
ever, exceptional in having no regular prologue for 
Xanthias to pronounce. In the second part of the play 
Dionysus himself plays the bomolochus in the contest 
between Euripides and Aeschylus. 

On the whole, a careful examination of the comedies 
has convinced me that Suess is right, at least in so far as 
the existence of typical bomolochia scenes is concerned. 
These scenes are either (a) dialogue between two persons, 
in which the one inevitably misunderstands the other 
intentionally or unintentionally, and twists his words into 
another meaning (usually obscene), or pretends to explain 
his companion’s theories by the insertion of little stories 
which on investigation are always quite beside the point. 
Suess seems also quite justified in stressing the a parte nature 
of all the jokes of the bomolochus, i.e., they furnish an 
example of dramatic action with ‘suspended’ result. None 
of the bomolochus’ jests, stupid or otherwise, are noticed 
by his companion. In this connection a comparison with 
a pair of modern popular bomolochi seems fruitful. 
Laurel and Hardy adopt a similar technique. Whether 
Laurel has a bucket descend upon his head or a pie thrown 
into his face, or Hardy’s shirtfront suffers its inevitable 
ruffling, these incidents serve only to give the actors an 
opportunity for facial contortions and humorous gestures. 
There is no dramatic significance in the bomolochia: it 
leads to no advancement in the plot, and is merely some- 
thing in itself which will raise a laugh. 

(b) A second kind of typical bomolochus scene requires 
three actors, two of which are the opponents in an agon 
while the third man plays bomolochus, i.e., he comments 
on the progress of the agon in a typical vein of bomolochia. 
In this particular position his remarks are almost openly 
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an ‘aside’ for the audience. In general, the bomolochus 
seems to occupy a position half-way between dramatic 
actor and clown. He is never completely assimilated into 
the action of the play; and, as clown, he is almost always 
conscious of the existence of the audience, thereby violating 
dramatic illusion. It is not fortuitous that the prologue, 
when spoken directly to the audience, is always given to a 
typical bomolochus figure, e.g., Demosthenes in the 
Knights 48 ff., Xanthias in the Wasps 55 ff., First Servant 
in the Peace 50 ff., Euelpides in the Birds 32 ff. 

Examples of Pulchinella (Bwuddoyo¢) technique are :— 

(a) Clouds 650 ff., Clouds 732 ff., Acharnians 79 ff., 
Birds 492 ff. 

(b) This kind of bomolochus, i.e., the clown, who is 
the third component in agon scenes, is very numerous in 
the comedies. Zielinski, in his Gliederung der altattischen 
Komoedie, notices his existence. Of all the agones he is 
missing only in the Clouds and in the Wasps. In the 
others he is presented by Euelpides in the Birds, Calonice 
in the Lysistrata, Dionysus in the Frogs, Demos in the 
Knights, Blepsidemus in the Plutus. By his presence he 
relieves the strain of excessive earnestness which might 
else be created by the agon on subjects of real importance. 
He is indeed, as Suess observes, incarnatio risus tpsius. 
And, as we have said above, he is in a particular relation 
to both the players and the audience, an undigested part 
of the old folk entertainment, who still remains more 
clown than actor, and, therefore, plays more for the 
audience than for the play. It is worth noticing, too, 
that on such occasions as the author wishes to make a 
propagandist speech, which is not directly in character, 
the choice is usually the bomolochus. For instance, in 
Acharnians 497 ff., the political speech of Dicaeopolis is 
without a doubt the views of Aristophanes himself—rather 
unpopular views they must have been at the time. In 
these two parts, then, the delivery of the prologue and 
‘didactic’ propagandist speeches, Aristophanes uses the 
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bomolochus figure naturally as being the least definitely 
dramatic of the characters, to convey the definitely un- 
dramatic parts of the play. 

The agreement with Suess as to the existence of a 
bomolochus technique does not pledge me to belief in the 
rest of his theory. It seems to me that he has proved the 
existence of a certain comic treatment, which is connected 
either with two actors or three. But (and here I part 
company with Suess) this does not in the least prove that 
there are five or six fixed types in the comedies of 
Aristophanes. He has been misled by the undoubtedly 
valuable discovery of a certain comic situation to the con- 
clusion that Aristophanic comedy is much more mechanical 
in construction than any fair-minded examination will 
prove. Ina list of the bomolochi in the various plays Suess 
indicates that the part of bomolochus is frequently taken 
by two different persons in different parts of the play. 
Often, also, it has escaped the notice of Suess that even 
in a play where he has listed the presence of two bomolochi, 
one in the first part and one in the second, there occur other 
quite definitely bomolochus, scenes, e.g., Lysistrata 463. 

Here is the regular bomolochus wapa zpooéoxiay 
technique, but in the mouth not of the regular bomolochus, 
Calonice, but of the Proboulos. This is the crucial point. 
Bomolochia of definite kind and a particular type can be 
found in the comedies of Aristophanes, and is, up to a 
point, a mechanical comic modus operandi. But no fixed 
character like Punch or Judy exists in Greek comedy, and 
Suess’s efforts to prove the existence of his other fixed 
types, alazon doctus, alazon miles, parasite, senex, and 
vetula, are really hopeless. I have only treated of -the 
alazon doctus and the Pulchinella, because the evidence for 
none of the others is worth serious criticism on the grounds 
of his general theory. For instance, no comedy can be 
long without figures of old men and old women. Unfor- 
tunately, the old and the young are always more amusing 
in that they present sharper contrasts than the middle-aged 
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do with either. Therefore, any folk comedy will have its 
old men and its young. Going a step further, certain 
fairly probable characteristics of the old, i.e., bad temper, 
rheumatism, and reminiscences of the good old days, are 
good comic material, and, therefore, certain to become 
part of the comedian’s work sooner or later. Young 
inen, being notoriously partial to a life of wine, women, 
and song, are again a fair mark for the comedian’s wit 
on this score. Again, there are certain specifically national 
jokes which become current comedy: for instance, with 
us the mother-in-law, with the Greeks the vetula with a 
taste for the bottle. But finding characters of this kind 
in Aristophanic comedy is not to discover the existence of 
fixed types. What ultimately produces a Commedia dell’ 
Arte is a lack of inventive power to distinguish various 
general human types by particular characteristics, and the 
use of overworked, stale, dramatic devices, such as the 
recognition scenes in Plautus and Terence. The lack of 
invention is certainly not present in Aristophanes, and 
Suess’s researches have merely convinced me that Aris- 
tophanes wrote about old men, young men, and humanity 
generally in very much the same way that every comedian 
who has written for a popular theatre has written about 
them. 

More complicated than the question of fixed types is 
that of fixed plot and situation. Here our definition must 
be clear. By fixed plot and situation I do not mean that 
there is a fixed schema for plot, or that there is anything 
in Old Attic Comedy like the recognition scenes in New 
Comedy (see the Roman translations passim), but rather 
that there was a great mass of folk-lore and mythological 
tales which seems to have been repeatedly worked over 
by the comedians. It is not so fixed a framework as that 
of the mythological tales at the disposal of the tragedians, 
but in a number of Aristophanic plays it is certain that 
neither the motif nor the situation is original in Aris- 
tophanes. In the Hoinog of Antiphanes the comic poet 
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makes a comparison between the hard lot of himself and 
his fellow-craftsmen and that of the tragedians: the 
tragedian has his task of plot construction in some sense 
already done for him— 


ea ‘ we) » a 
Hty O€ Tadr’ ovK EoT GAG TavTa Set 
« a > , , ‘ ‘ 
cipetv, dvopata Kawa, Ta Siwknpeva 
, ‘ a , . . 
TpOTEpoy, TA VUV TaporTa, THY KaTaTTpOdyy, 
tHv ela Bodnv, «.7.X. 


This must not, however, mislead us. It is quite true 
that the comic poets have more originality in their com- 
positions than the tragedians, but there is no doubt that 
the comedian had a large mass of material at hand for 
the construction of his play’s framework, and even for the 
execution of the plot there were many traditional turns 
already at his disposal. For the following examples I 
am indebted to Professor Radermacher in his Kleine 
Abhandlung, Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien, entitled : 
1, Zum Namen Phlyaken; 2, Stoffgeschichtliches. The 
material of the Phlyaken Posse has obviously many con- 
nections with scenes which appeared on the comic stage. 
For instance, in an Oenochoe in the British Museum 
(Heydemann, Jahrb. 1, s. 294) we have the represen- 
tation of a Phlyaken scene, in which Heracles swinging 
his club threatens a woman who, with a wine can in her 
hand, hastens away. Ottfried Mueller has identified this 
in close connection with the reference in the Frogs 559- 
566. Professor Radermacher has raised objections to the 
exact identification on the score of certain details, but 
there is no doubt that we have a similar picture of the 
character of Heracles, i.e., the Gargantuan prowess of the 
bibulous hero. A further example of this general folk-lore 
idea of Heracles occurs in Callimachus, III, 144. It is, 
therefore, a common popular presentation of the god, and 
I must repeat again that what I am trying to establish is 
that the plot-material of Greek comedy is common to other 
expressions of popular folk entertainment in Greece, 
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i.e, in this case the Phlyaken Posse of Dorian South 
Italy, and the folk-lore tale which Callimachus later uses. 
In the Lysistrata the motif—compulsion applied to a 
reluctant husband by the denial of connubial bliss—is 
apparently deeply embedded in the roots of Greek 
mythology. Hesiod, Scut. 121 ff., tells the tale of 
Amphitruo, who had an experience with his wife similar 
to that of the unlucky Cinesias. In Philo, Life of 
Josephus, we have the story of the seer Balaam, who gave 
advice to Balak as to how to win in the conflict with his 
enemies. The method is the same as in the Lysistraia. 
The handsomest of the Midian women are to make 
advances to their husbands without granting them the 
ultimate satisfaction of their masculine desires until the 
men consented to give up their pernicious religious beliefs. 
One can, of course, assume that at various periods of 
Greek history there were different authors, each inspired 
by the truly brilliant idea of this dramatic situation, but 
on the whole it would seem safer to infer a general store on 
which they all have drawn—a story from the national 
folk-lore. 

Then there is the situation of two travellers on a 
journey or the Maerchenmotif, i.e., the fairyland, from 
which some adventurer must rescue a prisoner, usually a 
fair maiden. Aristophanes has used these two situations 
combined in one in the Frogs, Birds, and Peace. Observe 
the general similarity of structure. Xanthias and Dionysus, 
the two travellers, Hades their destination, the return of 
Euripides, their ostensible aim. Trygaeus, voyage to. 
Heaven, motive, the return of Peace. (In this case the 
companion for Trygaeus is wanting, and in order to make 
conversation on the way Trygaeus has to address the folk 
below.) Pisthetaerus and Euelpides, making for Cloud- 
cuckooland, in order to find the ideal state. Here the 
rescue-of-the-fairy-princess design is abandoned, but the 
situation is the same. We only need to remember the 
Orpheus myth, the Theseus myth, or the Descent of 
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Heracles to prove the constant presence of this situation 
in Greek mythology. The two comrades are further to be 
found in the Orestes-Pylades story. This is but to main- 
tain that Aristophanes and his fellow-playwrights were 
working on popular themes which, if not actually as rigidly 
defined as the myths of tragedy, have their general out- 
lines already fixed. Several other such folk-lore tales, 
utilised by both comedians and tragedians, are discussed 
by Radermacher in the work above mentioned, notably the 
Amphitruo story and the Mostellaria. It does not seem 
necessary to treat them here, as these last two are more 
concerned with the New Comedy than the Old. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TECHNIQUE. 


The question of an artist’s general line of development 
is always difficult to handle, but in the case of Aristophanes 
particularly so. Firstly, we possess only a portion of the 


vast number of plays he composed, and, therefore, full 
knowledge of his development, especially in technique, is 
impossible. Luckily such plays as we have come from 
very various periods of his life, and, therefore, the general 
trend is easier to define than it would otherwise be. 
Secondly, it is necessary to distinguish sharply in the 
development of Aristophanes between those changes 
brought about by external circumstances, such as _ the 
political situation, and those due to the poet’s own per- 
sonal development. The disappearance of the Parabasis 
and the lessening of the importance of the Chorus are the 
necessary consequences of the changed conditions in 
Greece—the fall and economic difficulties of Athens, the 
subsequent censorship of direct political allusions, the 
waning interest in practical politics altogether, and 
ultimately the feeling that “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” and that the songs of the Chorus hymning 
the greatness of Athens were now out of place. But I 
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believe that besides this we can trace a steady development 
in Aristophanes’ own artistic career. 

First, there is a steady move towards more complete 
dramatisation in the plays, partly in a negative way (by 
the obviation of certain undramatic elements), partly in a 
positive way (by the employment of more definitely 
dramatic methods). 

As concerns the negative changes, the external situation 
helped. The Chorus, as a dramatic property, was hopeless. 
From the time of Aeschylus on, there are various attempts 
to deal with the problem. Towards the end of his life, 
notably in the Philoctetes and Oedipus Coloneus, Sophocles 
went far to finding a solution in the complete removal of 
the Chorus from the sphere of the dramatic action. The 
Chorus sings hymns on abstract themes, of which the 
action of the play is usually a practical illustration, e.g., 
the Hymn to Man in the Philoctetes. Euripides also made 
various experiments with the Chorus. He sometimes con- 
trived to isolate it as successfully as Sophocles in the 
later plays, but he also made many efforts, most of them 
abortive, to make the Chorus an integral part of the action. 
However, the number of the Chorus was unwieldy, and 
their constant presence on the stage almost impossible to 
account for dramatically. In Comedy they had always 
played an undramatic part, in so far as they are the mouth- 
piece of the poet’s political or literary animadversions 
given direct to the audience, and, therefore, its removal 
in the three later comedies, Lysis., Eccles., Plut., from the 
very important place it held in the earlier works, and in 
particular the disappearance of the parabasis, is a very 
long step towards dramatisation. Further, the lack of 
interest in politics, partly a result of natural apathy, 
partly of censorship, ruled out the personalities which them- 
selves helped the undramatic side of Comedy in so far as 
these political personalities were the substitute for the 
greater concentration on plot and structure which came 
later. Such are the external factors which tended to 
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produce a more dramatic quality in the later Aristophanic 
pieces. 

Let us pass the comedies of Aristophanes briefly in 
review in so far as they furnish an index to his changes 
of method. First, there is the group, Acharnians, Knights, 
Clouds, and Wasps—that is, two strictly political comedies 
and two comedies satirizing social phenomena. This part 
of his work is conspicuous for (1) grotesque satire, 
(2) loose structure, (3) undramatic devices. 

(1) It embodies two of the great examples of grotesque 
humour which I have already treated—Socrates and 
Cleon. The Acharnians is partly aimed at the third figure, 
Euripides. The Wasps is a genuine play of grotesquerie, 
though here no single personality is attacked, but rather 
the general concept ‘Athenian Dicast.” This is exag- 
gerated into the ridiculous mass of humours which bears 
the name Philocleon—a Jonsonian figure—and the situa- 
tions, e.g., the escape through the chimney as smoke, are 
as unreal and pantomimic as the old juryman himself. 

(2) Loose structure. The Acharnians has no plot to 
speak of—the scene in the Assembly, the arrival of 
Amphitheos, and his despatch to procure a peace for 
Dicaeopolis, his contest with the Acharnians and the con- 
sequent political speech of Dicaeopolis, which must be 
prefaced by a visit to Euripides, the disjointed interviews 
with the various buyers in the market of Dicaeopolis, 
comprise a medley only comparable to a Christmas 
pantomime. There is not a trace of a hinging of one scene 
on another or one motive on another. 

The Knights has, if anything, a looser structure. The 
prologue and the preparations for the agon occupy the 
action till 235. The Chorus is a particularly ciumsy 
dramatic property in this piece, and stands in the very 
flimsiest relation both to the Sausage Seller and to 
Demosthenes. Then follow the scenes between the Sausage 
Seller and Cleon—a rich fund of invective; but in them 
there is neither dramatic action nor motivation for any- 
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thing which follows. The ultimate agon before Demos is 
good pantomime, but, as far as dramatic development is 
concerned, it might as well have stopped anywhere as at 
1260; and the epilogue, 1. 1335, to the end does not explain 
anything that has preceded it, nor is it connected with the 
foregoing part except in the most superficial way. 

The Clouds has a curious construction. I do not 
propose to enter into any discussion of the difficulties about 
the first and second editions of the play, or the relation 
between the Clouds as we possess it and that which was 
placed third at the dramatic festival. But we must note 
(a) that obviously two different stories have been com- 
bined, and very badly combined. The figure of the stupid 
old peasant who goes to school, and diverts the audience 
by his comical lack of comprehension and mistakes, is an 
old folk-comedy figure. Epicharmus wrote a comedy on 
the subject ("Ayporxoc). But this is united with the tale 
of a youth who, thanks to the new learning, feels himseli 
entitled to be insolent to his father. As an example of 
the bad hinging of the two plots I would call attention to 
the fact that Strepsiades has asked his son, in the first 
part of the play, to learn in his stead, but his request is 
refused, and in the ensuing quarrel the son declares that 
he will go to his uncle Megacles if his father refuses to 
support him further. Following on the old man’s failure 
at the Phrontisterium, his son is’ brought on the scene, and 
goes to the school without a word of protest. The curious 
argument between the Séxatog and ad«&og Adyo¢ is totally 
artificial, and unconnected with the action of the play. 
Within its particular parts, however, the Clouds shows a 
distinct move towards more effective dramatisation, and 
also a kind of psychological humour, which we find again 
only in the late and fully developed plays, Lysis., Eccles., 
Plut. The passage 40 ff. has almost a Shakespearean 
tone, and it is one of the rare occasions when we get a 
glimpse of the mixture of pathetic and comic elements 
which forms the typical Shakespearean humour. This 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XXV. J, 
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subtler kind of humour, which consists in observation of 
a purely Auman personality and its contacts, is that which 
informs much of Aristophanes’ later work. The whole 
subject of the play, too, the relation between the old man 
and his son, between the New Learning and the Old— 
which are studied noticeably only in their human results— 
is of a much finer and subtler order of humour than any- 
thing which preceded it. Aristophanes is fully conscious 
of that himself (cf. Wasps 1044 ff.). 

We see that Aristophanes realises that the Clouds is 
written in a very different vein from his early works— 
perhaps from most of the work of his contemporaries 
also—and is not unnaturally annoyed that a much finer 
play should fail where clowning was a success. If it be 
contended that this praise of his own work and its claims 
to novelty are the stock-in-trade of the comedian, that, in 
fact, this xatrormg which he stresses is only another way 
of saying “the play was a good one and it unjustifiably 
failed,” I rejoin that such pleas are made by the comedian 
in the prologue of the play to which he invites his audience 
to listen. When Aristophanes directly recalls to the 
memory of the spectators that his last play failed, goes 
on to insist that it failed because it was original, and 
bluntly tells them that they did not understand it, there is 
no reason to doubt that by «xaworjs he means katvorge. 
What then is the originality? It is the psychological study 
of human personality instead of burlesque clownery and 
folk Posse. From this standpoint I find a strain of gentle 
sarcasm in the prologue to the Wasps 53 ff. Having 
enumerated many of the stock jests and figures which it 
is beneath his dignity to use, he commends the Wasps in 
the following words :— 

GAN’ Eat Hiv Aoyid.ov yvwpnv Exov 

buav pev aitav ovdyi defwwrepov 

Kwpwodias d€ popTiKns Topwrepor. 
There is without doubt here a sly reference to the fate of 
the Clouds. 
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The Wasps is a reversion to the older technique of the 
Acharnians and the Knights. The plot seems again, as in 
the Clouds, to be the result of a contaminatio process, the 
first part being brought to an end at |. 1120, and the second, 
ie., the instruction of the old Philocleon in the ways of 
polite society, with its disastrous results, tacked on, with no 
connection with the preceding. Bdelycleon simply leads 
off Part Two by saying a@AQ’ viv remepaoOw y’ éxcidnwep y 
amaé || &uol ceauTov mapediowkag ev Toeiv, and then follow the 
injunctions as to how Philocleon should conduct himself 
in society, and the subsequent debacle. Also as in the 
Clouds, the same situation is utilised for the second part, 
i.e., the pupil who ultimately improves himself so much 
that his master suffers for his early instruction. The 
various attempts of Philocleon to escape, the arrival of the 
old Dicasts, and the consequent agon between’ Philocleon 
and Bdelycleon before them, are all of them either very 
slenderly motivated or not at all. They are independent 
scenes, each itself a unity, just strung together. 

(3) Undramatic devices. By this I mean the intro- 
duction of supernatural machinery or the complete break 
with reality in surroundings which suggest reality. For 
instance, the Cloudcuckooland, its Hoopoe-King, and the 
various accidents which befall the travellers there, are all 
in character because the play is a lyrical fantasy; but the 
case is different when, in the Acharnians, we have one 
scene in the Pnyx, and then another apparently in some 
unnamed and unnameable country, where Dicaeopolis is 
lord, and grants his kingdom peace; or the Knights, where 
amid scenes in Athens and every-day affairs we suddenly 
come upon a figure, Demos, who is the personified abstrac- 
tion, “the Athenian people”; or in the Clouds, where every 
figure has been human and real, and then enter the two 
abstract Sikacog and adéexog Adyoc¢: or in the Wasps, where, 
amid a realistic setting, Philocleon can try to escape as smoke 
from the chimney. All of these things are the marks of 
that extraordinarily free and generous fantasy which is 

L2 
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the very spirit of the early Aristophanic comedies. It will 
dispense with no effect which is to be obtained either by 
realism or unrealistic technique. It delights to jumble the 
two, to confuse and confound the spectator with a wealth 
of imagination and a disregard for anything “cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” It is typical of a work of genius 
produced among a people whose national life is young, 
fresh, and brilliant. The change in the later plays, 
their more careful construction, their concentration on 
detail, and their much superior dramatic qualities, are the 
marks of a mind mature, but also something wearied. 
The second group of comedies may be styled the lyrical 
fantasies—the Peace and the Birds. Both are well suited 
to their respective kinds of production—the Peace brought . 
out in 421 when all Athens was throbbing with happiness 
over the termination of the Peloponnesian War; the 
Birds, just about the time of the expedition to Sicily, 
when the state was at the height of her power, and 
when nothing seemed impossible or beyond her reach. 
And the only artistic medium which could reflect this 
mood fully is that used by Aristophanes. The beetle as 
comic Pegasus, the wonderful scene in heaven at the 
digging out of Eirene, the subsequent jollification and 
feasting, and the lightness of heart which informs the 
whole of the play is one of the comic poet’s most brilliant 
successes. In a similar vein, but even finer poetically, is 
the Birds. Such a chorus as that of 677 shows Aris- 
tophanes at the very height of his lyrical skill and at his 
very happiest in spirit. Both of these plays are pure 
poetical dramas. There is no alloy of acidity to temper 
and dull the gold of imagination. Their humour is playful 
and like that of a fairy-tale. It has neither the bludgeon 
force of the political invective of the first plays nor the 
rapier keenness of the last group of fully developed plays. 
The fairyland where Trygaeus rides on the beetle’s back 
or Pisthetaerus stops the traffic with Heaven is such an 
unsubstantial place that no very cruel satire can exist there. 
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The third class comprises the two literary parody 
plays—the Thesmophoriazusae and the Frogs. As a 
whole, except for the famous address in the Frogs’ 
parabasis, they avoid political invective, and fall back on 
clowning as a substitute. That is, their comedy is two- 
fold, and sharply distinguished—part, mere clowning 
(mostly Hans Wurst technique); part, literary parody. 
The two parts are most distinctly marked in the Frogs, 
where the play is divided into the first half, which contains 
the voyage to Hell, with the accidents on the way, giving 
plentiful opportunity for the bomolochus, and the second 
half, which is devoted to the literary contest of the two 
great Kings of Tragedy.. The constant employment of 
the Hans Wurst is perhaps due to their broad parodying 
character. In many respects they are a reversion to the 
poet’s oldest form of comic treatment. The Thesm., for 
instance, has a number of echoes of the Acharn., e.g., the 
position of Agathon in the Thesm. and that of Euripides 
in the Acharn. are the same. They are both appealed to 
for help in a situation where their particular and not very 
worthy qualities fit them for the task of helper, and they 
both furnish the bomolochus—in the one case Dicaeopolis, 
in the other Mnesilochus—with the opportunity of playing 
Hans Wurst to the affected alazon figure. Thesm. 147, 

eye dé thy é0O70 dua yropyn Popa, 
repeats Acharn. 410 f. 

In Thesm., Mnesilochus snatches the bottle from the 
woman and takes it for a hostage, as her baby : Dicaeopolis 
snatches the coal-scuttle from the Acharnians, and it, in 
the capacity of an ancient friend, also serves as a hostage. 
Besides, the general tone of the Thesm. would justify us 
in placing it among the earlier plays if we did not know 
that it was produced in the last decade of the century. 
For instance, it has all the far-fetched ‘superhuman’ 
machinery of the earlier work, e.g., the various dis- 
guises of Euripides intended to bring about his kins- 
man’s ¢scape. It seems possible that the deliberate 
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intention to parody led to the creation of a drama with a 
largely artificial background, and this fitted into the old 
technique. Parody in Aristophanes is inevitably linked 
with the grotesque, e.g., in the Frogs the various devices 
for testing the merits of the poetry of Aeschylus and 
Euripides. Otherwise, it is difficult to account for the 
reversion to this older kind of comedy after the Lysistrata, 
which is the strongest dramatic work he has produced, 
and directly before the Ecclestazusae and the Plutus, where 
the removal of the non-dramatic elements and the develop- 
ment of an almost modern dramatic technique are complete. 

The fourth group—Lysis., Eccles., Plut.—represents 
the last stage in the technical development of Aristophanes. 
In the Lysistrata we find a play instead of a collection of 
single scenes; a play informed by a single idea, and a plot 
in which each link in the chain is forged upon the pre- 
ceding. This play presents a contrast all the more 
interesting inasmuch as it is a ‘peace’ play, as the 
Acharnians was, but in a spirit very different. First, 
Aristophanes as a man has been much changed by the 
years 425-412. There is a real pathos in the Lysistrata: 
it finds its most complete expression in the often-quoted 
line 593, but the whole philosophy of the piece is tragic— 
peace at any price: no question of who is right and who 
is wrong: let’s have the normal order of things again, 
where girls are married in due time, and the whole process 
of Nature is not perverted by this senseless bloodshed—it 
is the way people talked after 1918 in Europe. The 
Acharnians had demanded peace because Aristophanes 
considered that his country had not absolute right in the 
dispute. The humour is much subtler than in the earlier 
plays. The mentality of the pompous Proboulos is ex- 
cellently sketched, and the means by which he and his 
fellow-officials are eventually brought to their senses shows 
Aristophanes’ humour at its deepest source—the contrast 
between the lofty aspirations, high ideals, and proud claims 
of man, and the unfortunate humiliations forced upon him 
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by his body. This is oovcoyéAnov but in a deep and 
subtle form, such as is rarely found in Greek Comedy. 
The Chorus has in this play been dramatised. By its 
sub-divisions into old men and old women it has been made 
an integral part of the play and the process has been more 
or less successful. The intrigue interest is also strong, 
ie., the plot of the Lysistrata as a story, apart from the 
propaganda it represents or the goodness of the individual 
scenes, is exciting and well constructed. An effort is made 
to fit the by-plot scenes into the general framework, e.g., 
the scene between Cinesias and his wife. At the same 
time there is no weakening in the Aristophanic gusto in 
the Lysistrata. Hans Wurst is there, and clowning is 
there, but the play as a whole shows a new uniformity and 
care in the construction. 

The Ecclesiagusae shows the intrigue interest coming 
to the fore; some attempt at a definite sub-plot is beginning. 
In all of the plays from the first there is an effort to 
illustrate the general theme by particular examples, e.g., 
the value of peace in the Acharnians is shown by the 
attempts of the man with the oxen and the young bride to 
get some from Dicaeopolis. The scenes with the Megarian, 
the Boeotian, and Lamachus are all facets of the same 
theme. But all these sub-characters are only puppets 
brought into contact with the main figure—partly to 
present the contrast of their lot and his, partly to emphasize 
that contrast by bomolochia from the main figure. In the 
Ecclesiazusae they begin to have an existence of their own, 
and to he studied more for their own sakes than the 
general illustration of the play warrants. For instance, 
in the mere matter of space, the dialogue between 
Dicaeopolis and the man with the oxen occupies some 
twenty lines, and that with the bride the same; whereas 
in the Eccles., the veaviag-veares dialogue has three hundred, 
and ’Avjp A and 'Avnp B have one hundred and fifty, and 
none of these is brought into touch with the main 
characters of the piece, Praxagora and Blepyrus, at all. 
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It is true that! the final touches of a sub-plot are lacking, 
i.e., there is no beginning, middle, or end of a story for 
these minor characters, but they have come to be far more 
than illustrations of a general thesis. 

Last comes the Plutus. In the third and second 
centuries in Greece it was regarded as Aristophanes’ best, 
probably because it came nearest to the Menandrian model. 
Actually, in technique it is the furthest advanced of the 
plays, but it is far behind the Lysistrata in powerful 
humour, and the Ecclesiazusae in skilful construction. It 
lacks clear, strong character delineation, but is by no 
means a moral allegory, nor are the figures really 
identifiable with moral ideals. It is a straightforward 
narrative play, savouring far less of copybook morality 
than, say, ‘Everyman.’ The Chorus is entirely dramatic, 
and absorbed into the action of the piece. The allegory 
of the play in such an open form is a new departure: the 
figure of Poverty, her dialogue and ultimate conversion 
are very unsuccessfully handled. This bears comparison 
with the dicaog and adxog Adyoc in the Clouds. But the 
play in its dramatic scenes, e.g., ll. 685 ff. and Il. 800 ff., is 
excellent, and the strong, vivid colours of the Aristophanic 
humour are as strong and vivid as ever. Only the artist 
is a very little weary, and does not use quite such sharply 
contrasting tints to illustrate his subject. 

In all his development Aristophanes shows the utmost 
sensitivity to the spirit of the day, and in nothing more 
so than the theoretical and philosophical content of these 
three plays—Lysis., Eccles., Plut. In his youth the 
questions he handles are mainly Athenian—Acharnians : 
right or wrong in the Peloponnesian War; Knights: the 
Attic politician; Clouds: present-day philosophers; Wasps : 
the Athenian Dicast. But in the Athens after the fall 
of the Empire the questions of the day became far more 
radical and of far greater general importance. The 
Ecclesiazusae is concerned in a broadly comic vein with 
women’s rights and in some measure with Communism 
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(585 ff.), and the Plutus has the latter as its entire theme. 
The Lysistrata, though produced before the final overthrow 
of Athens, is written under the influence of the fall of the 
democracy and the consequent shock to the political world 
in which Aristophanes lived. It partakes already of the 
general tendency which we find in his later work, for its 
theme is peace: not in any particular connection, but the 
blessings of peace per se. It is pacifistic in sentiment, where 
the Acharnians is the work of a Right Wing politician, 
who disapproves of the grounds of a war; and the Peace, 
the inspired lyric of a comic genius, who rejoices over the 
end of one. 


DAVID GRENE. 





THE ASTHETICS OF LAUGHTER. 


An Essay read before the Dublin University Metaphysical 
Society, November, 1935. 


. Ir is not generally recognised that laughter, a sense of 
humour, or ability to appreciate the ridiculous, is part of 
the equipment of the rational being. It is usual for 
theorists to depreciate this faculty, as if it were something 
essentially irrational, and part of man’s lower nature; some 
trace it to physiological or biological origins, and some 
endeavour to justify it by harnessing it to some end which 
is external to it, such as the correction of the social 
delinquent. All of these explanations undoubtedly have 
some truth, but they seem to miss the essence of laughter 
and the sense of the ridiculous. The aim of this essay is to 
show that it is an esthetic judgment, akin to, though distinct 
from, the judgments of the beautiful and the sublime; it 
appears to be a genuine species of taste, an immediate enjoy- 
ment directed by reason; like all judgments of taste, it rests 
on foundations which are common to rational beings, and 
hence laughter in its pure or esthetic use is universal, 
claiming validity, and it is necessary, for it fulfils a dis- 
tinctive function in the rational life. 

We have to distinguish between laughter as a physical 
phenomenon or as associated with irrational experience 
and laughter as zsthetic as a feature of rational experience. 
We leave the physical phenomenon and its mechanism to: 
physiologists and psychologists; psychology also may deal 
with laughter where the associated mental state clearly 
makes no claim to validity or necessity; we are not con- 
cerned with such phenomena as the laughter resulting from 
tickling, the giggling of school-girls, or the cachinnations 
of the jackass, whether quadruped or biped. 
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Kant, who gave the first rational account of the esthetic 
judgment of the beautiful and the sublime, deliberately 
declined to recognise laughter as esthetic; laughter for 
him is essentially irrational, and our pleasure in the 
ridiculous is due altogether to physiological conditions; 
hence he regards laughter as agreeable, but not esthetic; 
it has no intrinsic value for the rational being, and cannot 
claim universality or necessity. 

In spite of this, Kant’s analysis of the mental factors 
involved in laughter is shrewd and valuable, and he has been 
closely followed by many later writers, including Hoffding. 
Kant defines laughter as “an affection arising from a 
strained expectation which is suddenly reduced to nothing.” 
One of his examples will make this clear. He relates 
how a merchant (who may very well have hailed from 
Aberdeen) was sailing home with all his wealth in the 
form of merchandise in the hold of his ship; unfor- 
tunately, a severe storm was encountered, and it became 
necessary to jettison all the cargo, including his mer- 
chandise; the result was that the good Scotchman grieved 
so much that in the self-same night his wig turned grey. 

Kant holds that in the appreciation of a joke our 
cognitive faculties are aroused and set to work, but, instead 
of being led on to the expected conclusion, they are cheated 
and deceived, and reduced to helplessness. The mind then 
goes over its experience again and again, trying to find 
some way out, some rational conclusion, but it is caught 
like an animal in a trap, and all its struggles are in vain. 
Laughter then arises solely from the physiological con- 
ditions that accompany this mental state. “There 1s,” 
says Kant, “a corresponding straining and slackening of 
the elastic parts of our intestines, which communicates 
itself to the diaphragm (and resembles that felt by ticklish 
people), in the course of which the lungs expel the air 
with rapidly succeeding interruptions, resulting in a move- 
ment conducive to health.” “This alone,” according to 
Kant, “and not what goes on in the mind is the proper 
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cause of the gratification in a thought that at bottom 
represents nothing.” “ For,” he asks, “how can we receive 
gratification from a disappointment ?” 

A reference to Kant’s account of the sublime may 
suggest an answer to this question, and so save our 
appreciation of the ridiculous from being consigned to our 
physical nature. The feeling of sublimity, he tells us, is 
occasioned by the endeavour to cognise an object which is 
so huge and formless that it defeats the power of 
imagination and understanding to grasp it. But this is 
not an utter defeat of the mind, for Reason comes to the 
rescue with the assurance that there is no object which 
falls outside its idea of totality, and similarly in any 
situation, however terrifying it may appear to our sensible 
nature, Reason declares its own absolute greatness; the 
sense of the sublime, then, consists in respect for Reason, 
consequent on the failure of imagination and under- 
standing; the displeasure due to this failure of our lower 
cognitive faculties is replaced by a feeling of respect for 
Reason, and as this is not evoked by the practical necessity 
of the performance of duty, the feeling is regarded as 
zsthetic and pleasurable. 

We may, perhaps, find here a clue to the pleasure in 
the ridiculous; in it also there is a failure of the cognitive 
faculties in dealing with a particular experience, and 
pleasure arises instead of pain, as we might expect. May 
not the pleasure in this case also be due to Reason? Il 
think that this is clearly the case, though, of course, 
we must be careful to distinguish the ridiculous from the 
sublime. 

Are we to agree with Kant’s doctrine that the ridiculous 
experience of which laughter is the outcome reduces the 
mind to nothing, to utter helplessness? If we remember 
the lesson learnt from the sublime, we will realise that the 
mind cannot be reduced to nothing, for Reason always 
has a retort to make. The judgment of the ridiculous is 
Reason’s answer when the understanding has been stimu- 
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lated and cheated. Reason can smile when the under- 
standing is defeated. If it is objected that this is figurative 
language, and appears to contradict the unity of the mind, 
we may reply that the mind certainly is one, and knows 
itself as a unity, and this is essential to our argument. 
But the unity of the mind contains not only thoughts and 
concepts applicable to the finite (and we may call these the 
understanding), but it also thinks the infinite, the Ideas of 
Reason, Totality, God, Freedom, Immortality, and the 
mind knows itself not merely as understanding, but as 
Reason and as infinite. We may say then that Reason 
possesses resources which are not available to the 
understanding. We might refer here to a suggestion of 
Dr. Meredith, who may justly be regarded as laying 
the foundations of a rational theory of laughter. Dr. 
Meredith, in his valuable commentary on Kant’s Critique 
of Esthetic Judgment, makes several penetrating criticisms. 
of Kant’s account of laughter, and he righly points out 
that an esthetic judgment is involved in laughter as well 
as in the appreciation of the beautiful. With regard to 
its logical basis, however, Dr. Meredith suggests that 
laughter reminds us of the thing-in-itself, the noumenon 
which underlies the phenomenal world of the under- 
standing. This hypothesis is ingenious and Kantian in 
spirit, but the contrast between the unknowable thing-in- 
itself and the world of the understanding is hardly tenable. 
It seems better to suppose that Reason is tolerant of the 
failure of the scientific faculty, because Reason knows 
itself as essentially superior to the understanding, and 
speaks for the rational self as a whole. A¢sthetics, with 
Kant, always turns on subjective formal finality, or 
consciousness of the harmonious working of our cog- 
nitive powers, and, if laughter is zsthetic, we must 
apply this clue; it seems that in laughter, as in taste 
generally, we may see the mind’s power of asserting its own 
unity, of keeping itself whole and sane, and of expressing 
this unity and sanity in appropriate and specific ways. An 
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extreme and difficult instance of this is to be seen in Kant's 
pure judgment of the sublime, where the faculties of 
presentation, the imagination and understanding are over- 
whelmed, and simply give place to Reason’s assertion of 
its own supremacy. It may be found, perhaps, that 
laughter is really analogous. 

Kant holds that in the ridiculous, too, we may see the 
rout of imagination and understanding, but the only con- 
solation comes from a feeling which arises from the 
concomitant bodily processes. This theory appears to 
require further examination. The doctrine that the 
pleasure in laughter is merely an affection due to certain 
bodily conditions is essentially the same as James’ theory 
of the emotions. James supposes, for example, that we do 
not cry because we are sad, but we are sad because we cry. 
It is noteworthy that McDougall similarly thinks that we 
are. pleased with a joke because we laugh at it: “ Here, if 
anywhere,” he says, “the Lange-James theory is true. If 
we are pleased when we laugh, we are pleased because we 
laugh.”” McDougall regards laughter as part of our 
natural equipment. He thinks that laughter is merely a 
biological mechanism provided by nature to save us from 
being unduly depressed and distressed by the minor mis- 
fortunes that happen to other people, so that, instead of 
worrying ourselves, we laugh and are pleased; he calls 
laughter “nature’s antidote to sympathy,” and he also points 
out that it is in itself a very healthy pastime; for, as he 
says, “it stimulates the respiration and the circulation, 
and sends a fuller stream of blood to the head and the 
brain, as we see in the ruddy face of the hearty laugher.” 
Accordingly, if we follow McDougall, we will regard 
laughter as good as deep breathing exercises before break- 
fast, and throughout the day we will continue to laugh and 
grow healthy and happy, if only other people will oblige 
us by chasing their hats and provide us with similar 
diverting spectacles. 

This doctrine seems to miss the essence of laughter; it 






























































































































treats it as if it were a merely instinctive reaction, like 
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sneezing or coughing, which may be pleasant and healthy, 
but are devoid of mental significance. We may reply to 
Kant and McDougall that we often enjoy a joke without 
the physiological phenomena which culminate in laughter, 
just as we are often sad without expressing our emotions 
by suitable bodily means. 

We must insist that the emotion is due not to the bodily 
expression, but to the mental state from which it issues. 
A judgment of some kind, whether immediate or explicit, 
is implied. We say that we laugh at a joke because we 
appreciate the point; we do not laugh merely as physio- 
logical constructions, whose minds have become temporarily 
addled. 

Laughter then seems to be Reason’s appreciation of 
the antecedent experience. Reason cannot really be put 
out of court, and it can enjoy from its point of view what 
has put the understanding to rout. 

The idea of one’s wig turning grey from grief is one 
which Reason encourages the imagination to dwell on, and 
it asks us to produce more in the same strain. ' Let us 
endeavour to respond. Imagine the modern old lady 
reclining in the haunted bedchamber. Suddenly she hears 
chains clank, and a gruesome ghost greets her terrified 
eyes. Sheis aghast. Not only does her wig turn grey with 
fright, but her teeth chatter in the tumbler beside her, and 
every scrap of rouge blanches at the apparition. 

The understanding says what nonsense all this is, but 
the reasonable being is pleased, even though he may not 
laugh. The understanding is concerned with comprehend- 
ing facts under laws, and what cannot be so subsumed it 


_ simply rejects. This is the prevailing attitude of many 


people who take jokes literally, and who never get beyond 
the stage where understanding is baffled, and turns away 
in disappointment. Such people, we say, have no 
imagination, and it does seem that reason encourages us 
to look beyond the given fact to the merely possible, con- 
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tingent, and impossible, and to contemplate them in 
imagination. What understanding rejects may be a source 
of playful enjoyment to Reason and imagination. Thus 
the mind when confronted with an absurdity is not 
reduced to nothing, but plays with it in fancy, and ‘so 
sanity is preserved. The imagination now is not merely 
reproductive, constructing an image after the laws of the 
understanding, but productive, for reason refuses to be 
confined to the actual, but widens our outlook to the 
infinite realm of the possible, contingent, and impossible. 
We have here subjective finality, the free play of our 
cognitive powers under the inspiration of Reason; the 
understanding certainly plays only a minor part, but it joins 
in with relevant judgments, once it is-recognised that a joke 
is a joke and not necessarily fact. 

There is, then, an zsthetic judgment involved in such 
laughter; we have the mind making free play with some 
judgment, whether explicitly formulated or not, which is 
rejected by the scientific faculty. Laughter arises when 
the imagination plays with some misunderstanding or mis- 
taken judgment; this may be confirmed, if we consider 
typical forms of the mistaken judgment. 

The understanding claims in judgment to unite different 
contents in an intelligible whole; in laughter, we are con- 
cerned with pretending judgments, where the synthesis is 
not really intelligible; as judgments combine analysis and 
synthesis, we may expect to find this pretence where one 
of these factors is emphasized at the expense of the other. 
So-called tautological judgments stress identity at the 
expense of difference; they are undoubtedly correct, but 
they are not intelligent judgments. In such propositions 
we may find occasion for laughter, for the understanding 
is aroused and cheated with what is merely a glimpse of 
the obvious; a portentous statement which succeeds in 
saying nothing significant. 

The earnest person, such as the club bore, or the 
politician, or the educational theorist, often delights in 
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high-sounding phrases which are. obviously true but 
ludicrously inadequate; when the politician, for example, 
declares with great emphasis and apparent satisfaction 
that his aim is to instil a sense of nationality in the people 
and to leave the country better than he found it, we are 
apt to say that we understand that quite well, but that we 
are bored by these professions; for laughter to be aroused 
we must let the imagination act in freedom from the normal 
concept of the politician; we may imagine one who will 
not tell us that he is going to make the world better, but 
that he is going to do as little harm as possible, and avoid 
all interference with our private comforts and purses. We 
know that such an idea is quite impossible and absurd, 
but we are pleased with it all the same; and the under- 
standing acquiesces, and assists by drawing up rules for 
dealing with reformers. Tautological propositions, then, 
are not directly laughable, unless they suggest the 
possibility of some quite opposite predication; by a natural 
dialectic of reason, we are led from the impatient rejection 
of the tautological to the affirmation of the paradoxical 
and nonsensical. 

The opposite of tautological judgments are those that 
we call nonsensical, where subject and predicate appear to 
be such strangers that they cannot intelligibly be united. 
For example, the understanding will reject such a con- 
junction of opposites as that of a rabbit and a tiger, for 
the two concepts are incongruous, and do not fit together 
to form an intelligible whole. But once the imagination 
gets to work, it will picture a ferocious rabbit roaring after 
its prey like a tiger, and the understanding will join in the 
joke by insisting that it be equipped with teeth strong 
enough to tear the flesh of its victims from the bones. 
This, perhaps, is rather an extreme example of incongruity, 
but the simple addition to a subject of an adjective which 
appears to be inappropriate to it may be just as laughable, 
as, for example, with Gilbert’s “highly respectable and old 
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established brigand,” who suggests many absurd possi- 
bilities. 

So far, we see that the laughable consists in some 
paradox or incongruity, by which the understanding is 
entrapped and its concepts and train of thought spoilt, but 
the mind, leaving the ordinary standpoint of the under- 
standing, preserves its poise through the imagination 
dwelling on the possibility of the absurdity; this mental 
exercise is accompanied by pleasure, for it is free har- 
monious activity of the mental powers; the imagination, 
which is usually the faithful slave of the understanding, 
now takes the lead, and the understanding merely develops 
the consequences of the suggestions of the imagination, 
Here we have the subjective finality of taste, but the 
ridiculous differs from the judgment of the beautiful in 
being based on a misunderstanding, and in not being 
directly concerned in expressing the Ideas of Reason, 
though inspired by Reason’s idea of the unity of the self 
and its refusal to be confined to the actual. 

Laughter, so understood, is esthetic, and rests on 
universal conditions which are common to rational beings. 
Like all zsthetic judgments, it involves a detached, dis- 
interested point of view. Just as the judgment of the 
beautiful pre-supposes that the rational being is free from 
care and worry, and is not seeking the private interests of 
himself or of others, so here we see him in laughter 
enjoying the free play of his cognitive faculties from a 
standpoint that is universal and undisturbed by passion. 
For this to be possible, it must be a laughing matter; we 
do not laugh when engaged in a serious task, nor when 
an important train of thought is interrupted by something 
irrelevant; the incongruity or misunderstanding must be 
unimportant to ourselves and to others to be laughable. I 
will not labour this point, but will illustrate it by a few 
examples. 

The idea of a mother-in-law is a well-known incon- 
gruity, on which in the abstract we may dwell with 
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pleasure; one may think of Venus forbidding the banns 
of Cupid and Psyche, of the woman who is a curious 
mixture of tender affection and ferocious jealousy, gentility 
and vulgar inquisitiveness, anxiety to please and refusal 
to be pleased, physically frail, but filling the stoutest- 
hearted son-in-law with terror. But a mother-in-law in 
the concrete presents a very serious problem, allowing little 
scope for the free play of the cognitive powers. 

Again, the story goes that the troops on manceuvres 
had to pass a message by word of mouth from man to 
man; the message issued ran: “ We are going to advance. 
Please send reinforcements.” The message as received 
was: “ We are going to a dance—please send 3s. 4d.” It 
will clearly depend on circumstances whether this misunder- 
standing is laughable or not. Where real tragedy is con- 
templated, Reason keeps the imagination and its laughter 
in check, and asserts instead the reality of its Ideas, and 
laughter and the comic give way to the sublime and ethical 
and religious reflections. 

An example may bring out the contrast. Virgil relates 
that when Troy was falling, and the Greeks were pouring 
in, and the buildings round the palace were being sacked 
and burned, some of the Trojans here and there made a 
desperate resistance, and the aged and tottering Priam 
buckled on the armour of his youth; he was gently rebuked 
by his wife, Hecuba, in the well-known words: “ Non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus eget’—‘‘ The time 
does not call for help like this nor defenders like you.” 
Woman-like, Hecuba is regretting Hector, but it is really 
the help of Heaven that she needs. 

In happier days we can imagine that Hecuba used the 
self-same phrase to Hector himself, when he appeared 
in full battle array in response to her urgent call for help: 
“Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis tempus eget”— 
“Tt is not you and your glancing helm I want, but run as 
fast as you can in that clumsy armour of yours and fetch 
the nearest plumber.” This time it was not a national but 
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a domestic crisis; we have dropped from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

We jest about what is unimportant or what may for 
the time being be rightly regarded as unimportant. We 
laugh at persons in novel and, perhaps, embarrassing 
situations, but their predicaments are not a matter of life 
and death. We laugh at Jones when he is chasing his 
hat, but not when he is chasing his errant wife or ringing 
up a doctor, however incongruous and inadequate to the 
situation he may appear, and though on ordinary occasions 
his behaviour on getting a wrong number may be truly 
ridiculous. 

It follows that laughter as esthetic must be quite 
independent of its use as a weapon-against a person or 
thing. In this connection we might consider Bergson’s 
view that laughter is above all a corrective intended to 
humiliate the victim in revenge for the liberties he has 
taken with the rules and customs of society. Laughter 
for Bergson cannot be absolutely just, nor should it be 
kind-hearted or sympathetic, for its function is to intimidate 
by humiliating. It does not proceed, according to him, 
from an act of reflection, but it is the result of a mechanism 
set up in us by nature; it goes off spontaneously, and has 
no time to look where it hits. 

Much of this contradicts the view of laughter as 
involving an esthetic judgment exercised by Reason in the 
interests of sanity, and restoring the balance of the mind 
which has been upset by an incongruity or misunderstand- 
ing. To appreciate a joke is not the result of some natural 
mechanism, but it is an exercise of the mind, and it is 
intrinsically valuable apart from any external end that may 
be effected by it. It seems that laughing at someone in 
order to humiliate is really an abuse of laughter. In 
laughter which is esthetic we laugh with people and never 
merely at them; we expect them to be able to appreciate 
the joke as well, for our standpoint is universal and dis- 
interested. We should be able to laugh at a joke at our 
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own expense, and we expect the same of others. We must 
accordingly exclude from our theory such a doctrine as 
that of Hobbes, for whom laughter reflects merely the 
sudden sense of glory which we may feel at the downfall 
of some foe; such laughter is irrational and not esthetic, 
for the standpoint is purely private and selfish. Bergson, 
of course, is right in insisting on the spontaneity of 
laughter; it is not a laboured effort derived by the under- 
standing; it rather seems to be the immediate result of the 
free functioning of our cognitive faculties; it is an 
immediate judgment which flashes from us and to us, but 
this does not mean that it is out of the control of Reason. 

It is only the reasonable man who can really laugh 
aright. He exercises right judgment and taste in laughter 
quite spontaneously, for his cognitive faculties are in 
harmony. He is not without understanding, and he can 
subordinate his imagination to it, but having a perfect sense 
of values, he can laugh at mistakes of the understanding 
and subordinate it to the imagination. 

The necessity of the judgment should now be clear; 
provided that our laughter is esthetic, we think that others 
ought to join in. But a few concluding remarks may be 
added to justify the modality of the judgment as part of 
the mental equipment which we ought to possess. 

Kant holds that in the zsthetic judgment of the beautiful 
and sublime we have a bearing of the practical or moral 
faculty on the theoretical. Thus for him beauty is the 
symbol of the morally good, which is expressed in sensible 
form, and immediately appreciated by feeling and imagina- 
tion. Dr. Meredith tells us that Kant refused to recognise 
the <esthetic quality of the ridiculous because on account of 
its lack of seriousness it could not be regarded as a symbol 
of the morally good. Dr. Meredith suggests that laughter, 
if connected with something moral at all, might be held to 
be the symbol of our original sin, the triumph of the natural 
over the rational, and from this point of view give rise to 
an esthetic delight. 
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There certainly is a lack of seriousness in laughter, 
Our thesis has been that here we see the rational being at 
play, and that all taste is the play of the rational being, 
Laughter is play, but we must remember that Reason is 
always in command of the situation, and some occasions 
will call for tears, others for laughter, and others for the 
feeling of the sublime or the beautiful; the feeling and 
judgment of the rational being are appropriate to the 
occasion and his ends as a rational being. His reflective 
judgment will show a bearing of the practical on the 
theoretical faculty. If we deny this, we are forced to deny 
the unity of the rational personality; if we recognise 
judgment in laughter at all, it cannot conflict with moral 
judgment, but must rather ally itself with it, for all our 
judgments must form a coherent whole; just as moral 
judgments cannot be allowed to contradict one another, so 
we must bring the laughter of the rational being into 
harmony with his moral side. 

Bad taste is thus ruled out from esthetic judgment; 
Kant excludes the disgusting from beautiful art, and we 
may say the same of esthetic laughter. Laughter, while 
not moral, is not immoral, but rather akin to the moral, 
and implies a true sense of values. Laughter implies taste, 
sympathy, and culture, and we do expect it not only from 
our friends in the street or the club, but also in due season 
from the high and mighty—from the judge off his bench 
and the bishop by the sea. If, accordingly, we may agree 
with Aristotle that the unsocial being is either a beast or a 
god, then the man who cannot laugh with us is either a 
beast and a bore, or else a being all too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food, and he is fitted only for a 
hermit’s cell or a cage in the Zoo. 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEARNING AND LITERATURE 
IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND.—V.* 


I.—TuHeE HyMN ATTRIBUTED TO SECUNDINUS. 


Wirt this composition we have already dealt in the first 
of these contributions.*” Here we may add the following 
notes:— 


(a) An eleventh-century MS. in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, no. 41, p. 207, contains a very 
corrupt copy of the last stanzas,* which has escaped the 
notice of the editors. The text has been printed by M. R. 
James.* 


(b) The traditional ascription to Secundinus, equated 
with an Irish Sechnall, supposed to have been a nephew of 
St. Patrick, is accepted by M. R. James,°® but doubted by 


J. F. Kenney.’ O. Bardenhewer’ believes the poem to be 
a genuine production of a fifth-century writer, Secundinus, 
but rejects the identification of the latter with the 
Secundinus mentioned by Sidonius Apollinaris. 


I].—Latin Lives or St. PATRICK. 


(a) An anonymous Latin Life of Patrick, of s. xiii, 
beginning with the words “ Gloriosus confessor Patricius 


1 Preceding contributions in HERMATHENA, vols. xx, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
1929-1935. 

* Loc. cit., xx, 1929, pp. 229-230. 

*Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, p. 297, notes that 
indulgences could be earned by reciting the last three stanzas of this 
hymn. 

* Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, 1, 1912, pp. 83-84. 

5In Cambridge Medieval History, 111, 1922, p. 502. 

* Sources, 1, 1929, p. 260. 

™ Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Iv, 1924, p. 632. 
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de genere Britonum,” was stated by Ware® to be the third 
item of MS. Cotton. Vitellius E. vii. This MS. has been 
terribly damaged by the fire of 1731. What remains of the 
Vita Patricit occupies ff. 10 a-12 b, three badly mutilated 
leaves written in double columns in a hand of saec. xiii. 

Folio 10a: (almost illegible) . . . enus(?) uocauit 
seruos suos et tradidit illis bona sua, et reliqua. Beatus 
Patricius dono uiri . . . Post hec ad alios diuertit ut agri... 
f. 12b: alio deinceps tempore in partibus Muminensium 
quas iam fides Christiana repleuerat . . . cauta (?) confluxit 

. . animalibus (?) . . . the rest is illegible. I have not 
identified this fragment. 

In the Bodleian MS., Laud. Misc. 315, saec. xiii, , 
ff. 100 b-103 a, there is a brief Vita Patricu beginning 
“Sanctus Patricius genere Briteus.” 

(b) Another fragment inspected by me is found in the 
British Museum MS. Egerton 1117 of saec. xiii/xiv. It 
commences on f. 195a:—Vita Sancti Patricu. Dicitur 
magnus sanctus Patricius qui est a primo secundus qui 
domini in Hybernia uerbum dei predicaret... The frag- 
ment breaks off abruptly at the foot of f. 196b. It is no 
more than a fragment of the Purgatorium S. Patricu (see 
below, p. 162). 

(c) The Vita Quarta Patric printed by Colgan,° “ex 
MS. Alnensi,” and attributed by him to St. Aileran,’® was 
submitted to a critical examination by J. B. Bury, who 
stated” that “for the text of V, I have made use of a MS. 
preserved in the British Museum, Stowe 1054.” A number 
of passages and variants from this MS. are given. Ina 





8 §. Patricio adscripta opuscula, Londini, 1656, p. 97. A somewhat 
severe judgment is passed on, Ware’s writings by Gougaud (op. cit., 
p. xxi). I have obtained a certain amount of useful information from 
them. Mr. Kenney (op. cit., p. 48) gives a just and sympathetic account 
of Ware’s achievements. 

* Trias Thawmaturga, 1647, pp. 35-47. 

* For the reason which prompted Colgan to make this attribution 
cf. Hermathena, xxiv, 1935, pp. 122, 130, 131. 
™ Hermathena, xii, 1902, p. 186n. 
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later publication” Bury cited the MS. as “ Stowe 105 A.” 
On turning to the official Catalogue of the Stowe Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, 2 vols., London, 1895-1896, 
one finds that no. 1054 does not contain V, and that 105 A 
is non-existent. In 1917 Bury informed me that he was 
unable to clear up the discrepancy, but that he had “certainly 
not invented the MS.” The MS. examined by the great 
historian is, in fact, Additional 19890. It is a volume of 
24 leaves of thick parchment containing only the Vita 
Patric. The writing is in single columns with 23 to 32 
lines; a few capitals are illuminated in red and violet. 
Some words omitted here and there by the scribe have 
been: added in the margins or between the lines in a con- 
temporary hand. The writing is of the early twelfth 
century.”* That this is the MS. used by Bury is proved 
by the exact agreement of the readings and folio number- 
ings given by him. On a flyleaf at the beginning are the 
words, “ Purchased of B. Quaritch, Ist July, 1854. 
£3. 10. 0.” The binding is continental, of the early nine- 
teenth century. In the top margin of f. 1 a are the traces 
of former press-marks: EE. and MM. 6-5. The Vita is 
without title. It begins (ff. 1 a-2b) with a long-winded 
edificatory preface, which is not in Colgan’s edition and 
is not mentioned by Bury. The following is a specimen :— 

(f. la): Incipit praefatio de eo quod beatissimus 
Patricius, Hyberniensium apostolus, in multis Moysi ducis 
populi dei similis erat. Nam sicut Moyses antequam ad 
liberandum populum ad Aegyptum mitteretur, oues Lethro 
soceri sui cura pastorali pascebat. Ita sanctus Patricius 
in pueritia curam ouium gerebat, et sicut Moyses ab angelo 
missus in Aegyptum ingressus et populum de Aegyptia 
seruitute et de potestate Pharaonis post multa miracula 
liberauit et per Mare Rubrum transduxit atque per multa 
bella et praelia septem Chananeorum regiones aboleuit et 

8 Life of St. Patrick, 1905, p. 269 n. 


% The abbreviations are the usual ones. For ae we find e with 
cedilla, 
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populum cum uictoria ad terram repromissionis perduxit, 
sic nimirum sanctus Patricius populum Hyberniensium de 
tenebris ignorantiae et de iniqua spiritualis Pharaonis 
oppressione, destructis fanis idolorum et delubris demonum 
ad nihilum redactis, post multa praelia et certamina contra 
diabolum et membra eius, contra regem scilicet paganis- 
simum et magos eius, et post alia multa miracula per 
uerbum predicationis quasi per uirgam Moysi et per 
lauacrum baptismatis quasi per Mare Rubrum ducens 
liberauit, et post multa bella et praelia, ut dictum est, ad 
ueram repromissionis patriam, domino gubernante, direxit, 
sicut apostolus dixit: ‘Non est nobis colluctatio aduersus 
carnem et sanguinem, sed aduersus principatus et potes- 
tates, aduersus tenebrarum harum rectores ...” The 
Vita proper begins on f. 2b: Incipit de vita et conuer- 
satione beatissimi Patricii Hyberniensium apostoli et de 
miraculis quae omnipotens dominus ab infantia per eum 
operari dignatus est. Quidam sanctum Patricium ex 
Iudaeis dicunt originem duxisse.. . 

The text of our MS. agrees well on the whole with 
that given by Colgan “ex MS. Alnensi,”** which did not 
contain the preface—possibly the latter is a later addition. 
I have not seen other MSS. of this Vita. 

The very close relationship existing between this Vita 
Quarta and Colgan’s Vita Secunda has been demonstrated 
by Bury.*® Colgan used for this Vita Secunda MSS. from 
St. Hubert and from Alne. The latter MS. is now at 
Brussels, II. 1124 [Phillipps** 4705], ff. 157 b-169 b, 
saec. xiv. The text differs considerably from that of the 

“The abbey of Alne on the Sambre. 

© Trias Thaum., pp. 11-16, ‘‘ Natus est igitur in illo oppido, Nemthor 
nomine,’’ ete. In addition to the MSS. at Brussels and Saint-Omer 
mentioned above this Vita Secunda occurs also in TREVES, Seminarbibl., 
141, ff. 58 a-88 b, s. xv, in Dovar 840 (cf. Anal. Boll., xx, 1901, p. 396), 
and in CAMBRAI, 816, s. xv (cf. Kenney, op. cit., p. 778). 

© Hermathena, xii, 1902, pp. 186-207; Life of Patrick, 1905, pp. 
268-69, 


* Another Phillipps MS., no. 4698 contained a Vita S. Patricii, but 
I have not traced it in the Brussels catalogue. 








cit, 
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lost St. Hubert copy. Another MS. is Saint-Omer, 716, 
vol. ii, ff. 155-59, s. xiii, which according to Bury shows 
many variations from the printed text. 

(d) Colgan’s Tertia Vita has also been made the subject 
of special study by Bury,’* who has published an edition 
of it based on a collation of three MSS., but it is perhaps 
rather rash to assume, as the editor does, the existence of 
two distinct “recensions” of the Vita. The texts printed 
by him in parallel columns are verbally almost identical 
throughout, and the few divergences can be explained by 
scribal variations—a very common phenomenon in Lives 
of Saints—in the early copies. The editor has, moreover, 
neglected a number of copies. Firstly, a group’ of 
closely related MSS. :—Heiligenkreuz, 11, ff. 207 b-211 a, 
saec. xii ex.; Lilienfeld, 58, ff. 81a-85 a, s. xiii; Admont, 
25, ff. 226b-230b, s. xiii; Melk, F. 8, ff. 115 a-121a, 
s. xiii ex.; Zwettl, 13, s. xii/xiii; secondly, a MS. described 
in Anal. Boll., xxvii, p. 292. 

(e) In his invaluable repertory” of early Irish historical 
sources Mr. Kenney mentions a hymn in praise of Patrick, 
beginning “Ecce fulget clarissima Patricii sollempnitas,” 
as extant in two Dublin MSS. _ There is a third copy in 
MS. Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, no. 405, p. 104, 
saec. xiv. It is followed (pp. 104-121) by Lectiones de 
S. Patricio.” 

(f) According to Krusch*® MS. Sangallensis 553, 
p. 164, s. x, contains a brief Stemma Patricit written in 
the same hand that wrote the genealogies of St. Gall and 
of St. Brigid on p. 163 of the MS. 


Trans, R.I. Acad., xxxii, C, 1903, pp. 199-262; Life of Patrick, 
1905, pp. 272-73. 

Cf. Analecta Bollandiana, xvii, 1898, p. 51; Hermathena, xxiv, 
1935, pp. 142, 158. 

» Sources, I, 1929, p. 349. 

2M. R. James, Descriptive Catalogue, ete., 1, 1912, p. 281; ef. 
Hermathena, xxiv, p. 142. 

2 Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. Rer. Merov., iv, 1902, p. 241; ef. Herma- 
thena, xxiv, 1935, p. 140 n. 
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(g) In the Vatican MS. Reginensis 300, s. xi, there are 
on f. 78b four hexameters, of which the first is “ Patrici 
Aedani Ninia Columba Cerani.” 

(A) Colgan’s** Sexta Vita Patricti is by Jocelin* of 
Furness (c. 1185). He states that his text is that of 
Messingham*® with a few additions and corrections from 
a MS. then in possession of Ussher.** He mentions no 
other copies. Messingham possibly copied his text from a 
MS. once belonging to the Franciscan convent of Donegal, 
which is now at Paris (Bibl. Nat., lat. 18314, s. xv). 
Ussher’s copy is probably MS. F. 4.6 of Trinity College, 
Dublin, a large folio volume of s. xiv/xv, which contains 
Jocelin’s Vita, wanting the prologue, on pages 1-187. 

(1) In the fourteenth-century catalogue of the monastery 
of Rievaux printed by Wright and Halliwell*’ there is an 
item, ‘“ Liber Sancti Patricii.” 

(j) According to the “Anonymous Pilgrim No. III,” * 
of the twelfth century, St. Patrick wrought many miracles 
in the island of Cyprus. 


Ill.—Vita Sancti Flannani. 


In Mr. Kenney’s account” of the Vita Sancti Flannani 
we miss any reference to MS. MELK, Stiftsbibliothek, 134, 
ff. 113 b-129 a, which, according to the published Catalogue 
of that library, contains a Vita Sancti Flannani, similar 


to that of which a few extracts had been printed by the 
Bollandists.*° 


* Trias Thawm., 1647, pp. 64-108. 

* Cf. Bury, Life of St. Patrick, 1905, p. 279; Kenney, op. cit., pp. 
347-348, 778. 

* Florilegium, 1624, pp. 1-85. 

**It was no doubt Stephen White who examined Ussher’s MS. and 
sent the results to Louvain to Colgan. For the relations between White 
and Ussher cf. Hermathena, xxiv, 1935, pp. 145-147. 

* Reliquiae Antiquae, 11, 1843 (reprint 1845), p. 189. 


* Translated by A. Stewart, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 1894, 
p. 14. 


» Op. cit., pp. 405, 780. 


* Acta Sanctorum, Aug. t. vi, pp. 488-491; cf. Hermathena, 24, 
1935, pp. 158-59. 
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1V.—Documenta De Sancta Monenna. 


(a) Codex Cotton, Cleopatra A. ii (British Museum) : 
A small quarto parchment volume,” consisting of sixty- 
six folios, measuring 17:5 cms. by 12:5, the actual size of 
the text being approximately 14 cms. by 10. It is written 
in single columns, with twenty lines to the page. The 
quaternions are not signed, and the sixty folios of the MS. 
proper are numbered in an old hand. The titles of the 
chapters are in red, initial capitals being in red or green 
or mixtures of both, with ornaments. Some letters are 
also ornamented with patches of yellow. The writing is 
large and beautiful, the words being well separated, and 
there is some attempt at punctuation by dots. The letter e 
is usually written for the combination ae,** though fre- 
quently we find ¢, and very rarely the full ae, and the 
letter 1, especially when doubled, is commonly marked by 
an inclined stroke above the line. Abbreviations and con- 
tractions are not uncommon. As far as I can judge, the 
MS. (ie., ff. 1-59 a) was written in the first half of the 
twelfth century,** and most probably by an English scribe, 
perhaps at Burton-on-Trent, who was not over-careful ;* 
it was formerly at Burton. [In s. xiv there was at 
Ramsey in Huntingdonshire a Vita Sanctae Modewennae, 
cf. note 59.] At the beginning of the volume are 
bound in upside-down two leaves of another MS. of 
cent. xiv containing apparently a portion of a legal treatise. 


“There is a modern transcript (cent. xvii) of this MS. in Additional 
4788, ff. 1-32 (formerly Clarendon 39), cf. Hardy, Descr. Catal., i, pt. 1, 
1862, p. 97. The transcript made by Reeves (Trin. Coll. Dublin 1099), 
which was used by me for my edition of Conchubranus (Proc. R. I. Acad., 
28, 1910, C, pp. 202-51), is somewhat careless in places. The present 
description entirely corrects and supersedes the older work. 

® Always for oe (e.g. cetus for coetus). 

* Hardy (loc. cit., p. 94) is certainly wrong in assigning it to cent. xi. 

* This MS. was lent by Sir Robert Cotton to Sir James Ware, who 
returned it on the 19th June, 1627, cf. Ellis, Original Letters of 
Eminent Literary Men, Camden Soc., 1843, p. 135. 
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At the foot of the recto of the second is the note: Ex 
coniunctione dompni Wyllielmy Edys** Monasteriy Beate 
Marie Sancteque Moduenne Virginum de Burton super 
Trent monachi dum esset studens Oxonie Anno Domini 
1517. Then follows a blank leaf, on the recto of which 
is written in a modern hand the false attribution, Vite 
Sanctae Modwenae virginis Hiberniae per Galfridum 
Burtonensem Monachum. 

The contents of the volume are :— 

Ff. la-3b: An alphabetical hymn in 192 lines in 
honour of St. Monenna. At the top of f. 1a a modern 
hand has written, Vita Scae Modwennae virginis Hiberniae 
per Galfridum Burtonensem Monachum An. 1216. This 
date cannot be made out with certainty. It is, anyway, 
like the rest of the attribution, entirely false. At the 
bottom of the page is the signature, Robertus Cotton, 

The hymn was printed by Clemens Blume* in 1908, 
but with gross inaccuracy, and with the omission of several 
lines. Thus, in one place where he omits a verse he 
actually remarks in the foot-note that it is wanting in the 
MS.! The refrain he transposes to the introductory 
stanza, where it does not occur, and omits it regularly 
elsewhere. His misreadings of words are numerous, which 
is inexcusable considering the beautiful clearness of the 
writing. Some of his emendations are, however, excellent. 

The hymn consists of an introduction, followed by 
23 stanzas, each ending with a two-line refrain. The 
metre is iambic dimeter acatalectic. The author is not 
known,” but the subject, language, and metrical imper- 
fections show him to have been an Irishman, and the 
structure bears the closest similarity to that of the Hymnus 

* This note apparently means that William Edys (the last abbot of 
Burton-on-Trent, Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, n.ed., iii, 1821, p. 35) 
had had these leaves bound in with the MS. (Hardy, loc. cit., p. 96 n.). 

% Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, Leipzig, Bd. 51, 1908, pp. 335-337. 

*% His source seems to have been the document which I have termed 


X, and which I believe to have been written between the years 600 and 
624 (cf. my note in The English Historical Review, xxxv, pp. 74-78). 
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S. Comgilli, which was undoubtedly composed in the 
seventh century.* It is, therefore, possibly a justifiable 
inference that the present hymn was composed about the 
same period.*° 

Ff. 3b-56b: The Vita Sanctae Monennae compiled by 
a certain Conchubranus, c. 1000-1050. With this docu- 
ment we have dealt at some length elsewhere.*° 

Ff. 56 b-58 a: Another alphabetical hymn in honour of 
St. Monenna. It has been published by Blume,** with 
many alterations. It consists of 23 stanzas of four lines 
each, and in its rich rhyme, assonance, and alliteration 
shows even more so than the first hymn its Irish 
peculiarities. Blume compares it with several Hiberno- 
Latin hymns** of the seventh and early eighth centuries, 
from which epoch it probably dates. It seems to be derived 
from the same source as the first hymn. 

Ff. 58b-59 a: St. Monenna’s pedigree, followed by a 
list of her successors. This document has been printed 
and illustrated elsewhere.** 

Ff. 59 b-60 a: In a late fourteenth-century hand, with- 
out title:—Audiuimus a quodam uiro religioso et cuius 
dictis est adhibenda fides, quod in quodam cenobio, quod 
gloriosa uirgo Moduenna in Hibernia construxerat, usque 
in hodiernum diem lectus ipsius cernitur post introitum 
monasterii positus de lapide ad modum sepulcri excisus. 
In quo post inmensos labores, post multos sudores, post 
longas uigilias, non culcitis** plumeis, non linteis uel 
lodicibus, sed duro lapidi raro dat membra quieti, ut non 

% Edited by Blume (op. cit., pp. 321-324); ef. Kenney, op. cit., pp. 
265-266, 

* The text will appear later in these Notes with that of the second 
hymn (ff. 56 b-58 a). 

© English Hist. Review, xxxv, 1920, pp. 71-78; cf. also Kenney, 
op. cit., pp. 366-371. In dating the successors of Monenna approxi- 
mation is all that can be attained, and Kenney (p. 370) in attempting 
to improve on my calculation has himself fallen into error. 

“ Op. cit. pp. 337-340. 

* Nos. 215, 228 and 234 in his collection. 

* English Hist. Rev., xxxv, 1920, pp. 75-76. 

“The combination culcita plumea occurs in Cicero (Tuse, 111, 19), 
but it is unnecessary to assume that it was here borrowed from him. 
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tantum* uigilando, sed etiam dormiendo, carnem spiritui 
cogeret ancillari. 

De hoc lecto tale contingit fieri miraculum. Virgines 
ibidem Deo famulantes hoc decretum illesum obseruant, 
scilicet nullam in earum admitti societate, nisi prius eis de 
illius constiterit uirginitate, quod hoc modo diuino iudicio 
committunt examinandum. Iuuencula monasterium intra- 
tura et sacrum uelamen susceptura, primo in illo lecto 
collocabitur pausatura. Mirum dictu, si uirgo fuerit non 
tantum nullis affecta molestiis euigilat, uerum si antea 
alicuius morbi molestia se dolebat affligi mox pristine 
gaudebit sanitati restitui. Si uero aliqua ausu temerario 
se uirginem mentita fuerit, quod nonnulle faciunt, quia 
turpe est/(f. 60 a) non esse fateri, et in eodem lecto iacere 
presumpserit, lectum illum necnon omnia uestimenta sua 
cruore fedata euigilans inueniet, ac si aliquis ex industria 
lectum illum cruore animalium in eodem loco occisorum 
inpudenter fedasset. 

F. 60a: Three distichs on St. Moduenna,** probably 


composed at Burton at some period between cents. xii 
and xiv. In same hand as preceding article. There is 
another copy in MS. Lansdowne, 436, f. 131 b, of cent. xiv. 
No title :— 


Ortum Moduenne*’ dat Hibernia,** Scotia finem, 
Anglia dat tumulum, dat Deus alta poli; 

Prima dedit*® uitam, sed®° mortem terra secunda, 
Et terram terre tertia terra dedit. 

Auffert®! Lanfortin®? quam terra Conallea profert; 
Ffelix®* Burtonia uirginis ossa tenet. 


“In the MS. tm. 

“These distichs have been several times inaccurately printed 
(Ussher, Britann. Eccles. Ant., 1639, p. 689; Camden, Britannia, ed. 
angl., ii, 1789, p. 377; Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, iii, 1821, p. 33; 
Acta Sanctorum, Julii t. ii, p. 312; Hardy, Desecr. Catal., i, pt. 1, 
pp. 95, 100; O’Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, vii, p. 63; Blume, 
Analecta Hymnica, 51, p. 340). According to Camden these verses were 
inscribed on Modwenna’s tomb at Burton. 

 Modwenne Lansd. * Hybernia Lansd. “dat Lansd. 

% set Cott. 5 Aufert Lansd. ® Longfortin Lansd. 

% sic codd. 
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F. 60a: In a larger hand of cent. xv, without title** :— 


Gaude uirgo mater Christi qui per. 

2 Gaude quia Deo plena peperisti. 
Gaude quia tui nati quem dol.*® 

4 Gaude Christum ascendente*® 
Gaude quod post ipsum scandis 

6 Ubi fructus uentris tui. 


F. 60b: Blank; then follow a blank fly-leaf and two 
more inverted leaves of some other MS., of the fourteenth 
century. 

(b) MS. Lansdowne, 436 (British Museum): A large 
folio volume measuring 34 by 22 cms. It consists of 
131 vellum folios, beautifully written in an English hand 
of cent. xiv, in double columns, with initials illuminated in 
red and blue. On ff. 2b and 3a occur some large capitals 
in green alone, which is rather unusual in so late a manu- 
script.°’ The contents are a series of lives of English 
saints.°* The only Irish saint included is S. Modewenna. 
From an ancient index at the beginning of the codex we 
learn that it also contained a Vita S Patricti, but several 
folios have been torn out at the end, and the latter is there 
no longer. On f. 1 a, in a fourteenth-century hand, is the 
note of ownership, /ste liber est de librario ecclesie sancte 
Marie et sancte Ethelflede wirginis de Romesey (i.e., 
Romsey in Hampshire). 


‘First printed by Hardy (Descr. Catal. i, pt. 1, p. 95), who points 
out that it is an abbreviated and corrupted form of the Rhythmical 
Hymn of the Seven Joys of the Virgin Mary (on which see Chevalier, 
Repertorium Hymnologicum). 

5% The MS. has dot. 

8 ascendentem Hardy. 

57M. Paul Meyer (Romania, 12, 1883, p. 150) has studied this point. 
He concludes, ‘‘on sait que passé les premiéres années du xiiie siécle 
on ne trouve plus de capitales vertes dans les manuscrits.’’ My own 
experience based on a study of many MSS. tends to substantially 
confirm M. Meyer’s view, cf. Classical Quarterly, xi, 1917, p. 94. 

See the list given by Horstmann (Nova Legenda Anglie, i, 1901, 
p. ixn). This collection is quite independent of John of Tynemouth 
to whom it was unknown. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XXV. N 
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F. 126b: Inctpit de sancta Modewenna Abbatissa 
Virgine. Beata Modewenna uirgo de Conualleorum populo 
Hibernie filia regis Augthei procreata fuit. Quo tempore 
contigit sanctum Patricium a magno Patricio Hiberniensi 
apostolo decimum in Hiberniam aduenisse missum a Leone 
papa ad predicandum dei uerbum gentibus/(f. 127 a) 
Hiberniensibus que quidem Augramundo principe debel- 
lante pagano partim a paganis adhuc erroribus inuolute 
erant, partim iam fide Christi suscepta uiam Domini 
nondum plenitus intelligebant ... (f. 131 b) Compilauit 
autem uitam predicte uirginis bone memorie dominus 
Gaufridus abbas Burtonie,*” de qua compilatione predicta 
pauca excerpsi. Virtutes uero multas alias et miracula 
tam in uita quam post mortem per,eam facta qui amplius 
uidere desiderat compilationem predictam perlegat et 
plurima inueniet admiranda. 

Then follow the three distichs, Ortwm Moduenne, etc., 
given above. 

(c) Lambeth Palace, MS. 99, membr. in fol. double 
columns of cent. xiv. Miscellaneous contents” :— 

Ff. 194b-196a: Vita sancte Modowenne in non. 
Marci." Beata Modowenna Deo discipula filia fuit regis 
Hibernie Augthei qui totam terram in circuitu’® Harmacha 
possidebat . . . reliquie beate uirginis Modowenne de 
Andresia in maiorem ecclesiam beate dei genetricis Marie 
uenerabiliter translate sunt quincto Idus Nouembris ubi 

“On Geoffrey of Burton see Dugdale (Monast. Angl., iii, p. 34). 
The Annals of Burton (Luard, Ann. Monast., i, p. 186) tell us that he 
was abbot from 1114 to 1151. These same Annals also tell us (p. 209) 
that both Saint Wulstan of Worcester and St. Modwenna flourished in 
1201! On Geoffrey’s Life of St. Modwenna cf. Esposito (Proc. R.I.Ac., 
28, 1910, C, p. 204), and Baker (Modern Language Review, vi, 1911, 
pp. 478-480). There was formerly a copy of Geoffrey’s Vita in MS. 
Q. 25 in Worcester Cathedral Library. This MS. is now lost (ef. 
Catalogue, Oxford, 1906, p. 173). There was at Ramsey in Huntingdon- 
shire in the 14th century a Vita Sanctae Modewennae, cf. Macray, 
Chron. Abb. Rameseiensis, Rolls Series, 1886, p. 362. 

© Cf. Todd’s Catalogue, 1812, p. 11. 


* Sic cod.! 
® circuictw cod. 
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nonnulla crebrius euenerunt miracula ad laudem et honorem 


domini nostri Ihu Xpi cui est honor et imperium per 
infinita saeculorum saecula.® 

(d) A modern MS. (saec. xvii apparently), Clarendon 
76, fols. 7-12, contained a Vita S. Modwennae Virginis, 
but what has become of it I do not know. It is not 
among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, where 
most of the Clarendon volumes are now to be found. 

(e) The Martyrologies of Tallaght (ed. Best, p. 53) 
and of Gorman (ed. Stokes, p. 131) record at 5th July an 
Etdin virgo, and Mart. Donegal (p. 187) calls her at same 
date Etaoin or Moduena or Moedoena or Maudoena. In 
the Aberdeen Breviary® we find six Lectiones on a certain 
Medana virgo Dei ex Ybernia oriunda who proceeded to 
Scotland ad partes Galuidie superiores que Ryndis dicuntur, 
and afterwards sailed over ad terram que Farnes dicitur 
ubi nunc sancte reliquie virginis requiescunt, where she 
lived sub patre Niniano. She is said to have died pridie 
Kalendarum Nouembrium (October 31st), but the people 
celebrated her feast in secunda octauarum S. Martini 
(November 19th). Nothing whatever is known of this 
St. Medana, and the narrative is very fabulous. Skene® 
suggested identifying her with the Etain of the Irish 
calendars and both with our Monenna.” 


V.—ON THE GRAMMARIAN “ VIRGILIUS Maro.” 


Of the whimsical impostor who humorously styled 
himself “ Virgilius Maro” Mr. Kenney writes®: “ He 


*T am indebted to the Rey. C. Jenkins (1919) for my information 
about the Lambeth MS. 

* Catalogi Libr. MSS. Angl. et Hibern., 1697, t. ii, pars 2, p. 14. 

® Printed at Edinburgh in 1510, and reprinted at London in 1854 
for the Bannatyne Club. See Pars Estiva, vol. i, fols. 158 b-159 4. 
The notice in Bibl. Hag. Lat. No. 5862 gives the wrong date May 19th, 
Kenney does not mention this Medana, 

* Celtic Scotland, ii, 1877, p. 38. 

* But in Mart. Tallaght (pp. 53, 54) Etéin and Moninne are clearly 
distinguished. [On the Anglo-Norman Vie cf. Romania, lviii, 1932, pp. 
592-93. ] * Sources, 1, 1929, p. 143. 


N2 
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was a contemporary of Ennodius (474-521), by whom he 
was ridiculed as a fatuus homullus, arrogating to himself 
a sacred name. Zimmer was the first to recognise the 
significance of this passage of Ennodius. Before his dis- 
covery Virgil was generally regarded as posterior to 
Isidore of Seville.” Zimmer’s “discovery” was made 
known by K. Meyer in the Zeitschrift fiir celtische 
Philologie,*’ and in a later publication’® he enlarged upon 
its importance in the following words :—‘ This curious 
writer [Virgilius Maro] had hardly before been taken 
seriously."’ Even his age was a matter of vague surmises. 
While some scholars put him as late as the ninth century, 
none placed him earlier than the end of the sixth. Zimmer 
proved (sic!) that he lived in the fifth century, and was 
an elder contemporary of his countryman Ennodius (473- 
521), who wrote scathing epigrams upon him.” 

In his zeal for praising Zimmer Meyer is here par- 
ticularly unfortunate, and shows himself entirely un- 
acquainted with the literature of the subject. The writings 
of Virgilius were first edited by Angelo Mai in 1833. Mai 
died in 1854, and among his papers was found a new edition 
of these writings, which was printed at Rome” in 1871. 
In a brief introduction’ the great palzeographer stated that 
in his opinion Virgilius was to be identified with the 
individual satirised by Ennodius in the words, ‘ Non 
potes esse Maro, sed potes esse moro.” Angelo Mai’s 
hypothesis did not pass unnoticed, for in Chevalier’s Bio- 
Bibliographie (s.v. Virgile) Virgilius is dated “V* s. fin.” 

The early dating of Virgil has not, however, found 
favour with modern scholars,"* and it seems difficult to 


® Bd, ix, 1913, p. 118. 

© Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Century, Dublin, 1913, pp. 4-5. 

™ A non-Teutonic scholar may perhaps be pardoned for questioning 

if Virgilius ever intended to be taken seriously? 

"= Appendix ad opera edita ab Angelo Mai, Romae, 1871, pp. 113-166. 

" Tbid., p. 112. 

*The new editors of Teuffel’s Geschichte (Aufl. 6, Bd. iii, 1913, 
. 547) remark ‘‘Zimmers Kombinationen finden an den Tatsachen 
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believe that such a writer would have remained unknown 
to Isidore of Seville, to Bede, and to other grammatical 
writers prior to the eighth century, when he begins to be 
quoted. 


Vi.—Apamnan’s Vita Sancti Columbae, etc.; V1IRGILIUS 
OF SALZBURG. 


(a) The British Museum possesses a copy of this Vita, 
examined by me in 1922, and not referred to in the editions 
of Reeves’? and of Fowler.” Additional 19726 was 
purchased from Edwin Tross of Paris on January 14th, 
1854. It is written in continental minuscule of saec. xi 
in single columns. On ff. 1-58 is a copy of the Consolatio 
of Boethius with glosses. 

F. 58b: V Idus Iunias Celebratur Depositio Sancti 
Columbe Presbiteri atque Confessoris. Incipit Prima 
Prefatio Apologiaque Adamnani Abbatis Sancti Scriptoris. 
(f. 59a) Beati Nostri Patroni XPIC9Q Suffragante 
Vitam Descripturus, etc. It ends on f. 97a. The text 
is that of the shorter recension of the Vita, wanting the 
“Capitulationes,” chapter-headings, etc. The fly-leaves of 
this MS. consist of several leaves of a fourteenth-century 
Missal. At the top of the last (f. 98a) is a note in a 
fifteenth-century hand, which proves that the MS. at that 
time belonged to some Bavarian monastery :—‘ Burgun- 
dorum dux Otkarius, inclitus eius frater, et Albertus 
Baiororum comes, is almus, presens cenobium qui fun- 
darunt monachorum.” 


keine geniigende Stiitze.’’ For the supposed flight of Virgilius to 
Ireland cf. Hermathena, xx, 1929, p. 232 n. 

* The original Dublin edition of 1857 is to be preferred by scholars 
to the Edinburgh reprint of 1874. In the latter Reeves’s Preface has 
been considerably cut down, the facsimiles and the Glossary have been 
omitted. On the other hand an English translation of the Vita and 
some unimportant appendices by W. F. Skene have been added. 

Oxford, 1894; reprinted with practically no change, ibid., 1920. 
Fowler’s edition marks no advance whatever on Reeves’s work and is 
in many respects inferior to it. 
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(b) An exact reproduction of the text of the Schaff- 
hausen codex" is much to be desired. There is perfectly 
sound evidence that the MS., if not actually written under 
Adamnan’s direction, was copied within ten years of his 
death, probably from his autograph.”* The textual 
alterations and the disregard of the orthography as 
“barbarous or provincial” by Reeves are thus entirely 
indefensible.“ The duty of an editor would seem to be 
to ascertain what his author actually wrote, and not what 
he ought to have written had he been brought up on 
Smith’s or Kennedy’s Grammar School Latin primer. 

Reeves did not see the Schaffhausen MS. himself, but 
worked on a collation made by Morf with the Bollandist 
edition, furnished him by Ferdinand Keller, his notes on 
which are extant in the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. 
no. 1097. In MS. 1105 are his collations—only partial, 
however—of Colgan’s text with British Museum Reg. 8. 
D. ix and some others. These notes can be of no value to 
a future editor.*° 


(c) Citing the words in Adamnan’s Preface, “ Scoticae 


” 


vilis linguae pronuntiatio,” E. Norden*®’ draws attention 
to the custom prevalent in the early Middle Ages of 
treating the vernacular languages as “barbarous,” “rustic,” 
or “vile.” * 

(d) The short recension of the Vita Columbae was 
printed for the first time by Canisius in 1604 in the fifth 
volume of his Antiquae Lectiones. It seems to have 


“Cf. P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands, 
I, 1918, p. 229. 

* Cf. Lindsay, Early Irish Minuscule Script, 1910, pp. 1+; Notae 
Latinae, 1915, p. 487; Palaeographia Latina, 11, 1923, pp. 7, 19; for 
the St. Gall MS. 555, ibid., p. 50. 

* Cf. Wattenbach, Schriftwesen’, 1896, pp. 261-62; Proc, R.I.Acad., 
xxviii, C, 1910, p. 72; Studies, 1, 1912, p. 672; 11, 1914, p. 659 n. 

*° The same is the case with MS. 1088, extracts from Colgan; 1092, 
lists of Irish saints. 

%! Die antike Kunstprosa, 1, 1898, p. 62. 

® Other examples could be adduced from Hiberno-Latin texts, 
especially from Lives of Saints. 
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escaped the notice of the bibliographers that there exists 
a reprint of this volume made in 1608 with a new title®*: 
Henrici Canisii Promptuarium Ecclesiasticum, 4to, Ingol- 
stadii, 1608. The Vita occupies Pars II, pp. 559-621, and 
is printed “ex membranis Monasterii Windbergensis™* in 
Bauaria.” 

A second and shorter abridgment of the Vita Columbae 
is found in several MSS.*° In Metz 523, saec. xi ex., it 
commences on f. 51a: “Vita sancti Columbani (sic) 
abbatis genere Scotici, qui in Britannia requiescit. 
Sanctus Columbanus de nobilissima Scottorum ortus® .. . 
progenie volens exulare propter deum in Britanniam 
transnavigavit, ubi paganum usque tunc temporis Pictorum 
populum per suam industriam divinis virtutibus et maximis 
prodigiis roboratam,” etc. It ends on f. 65b: “laudibus 
magis ac magis glorificans immensis sublimat honoribus 
qui est benedictus in secula. Amen. Explicit Vita Sancti 
Columbani.” ** 

(e) Adamnan’s De Locis Sanctis** has been translated 


into German by P. Mickley (Arculf: Eines Pilgers Reise 
nach den heiligen Lande, iibers. u. erkl., Leipzig, 1917). 
In MS. 1114 of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a copy 
of Mabillon’s edition of this tract collated, imperfectly 
however, by Reeves with MS. Cotton. Tiberius D.V, pp. 
156-184. Reeves (Adamnan, 1857, p. lviiin.) assigned the 
MS. to saec. xiv. C. R. Beazley®® (The Dawn of Modern 


Copy in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

**T cannot say whether this MS. has survived. 

® Cf. Kenney, Sources, 1, p. 430. The MSS. are Metz 523, Paris lat. 
5308 and 5278. 

8 A word is here effaced. 

On ff. 19a-5la is the Vita Columbani by Jonas of Susa, cf. Proc. 
R.I.Acad., xxx, ©, 1912, p. 311. 

% For a list of the MSS. and editions ef. H. Réhricht, Bibl. Geog. 
Palaestinae, 1890, pp. 12-13; Schanz, Gesch., Iv, 1, 1904, pp. 103, 366. 

® Beazley gives the folio numbering, etc., 78b-93b, two cols., 
38 lines, no plans, end much damaged. For Paris, lat. 12943 he gives, 
ff. 90-97, two cols., 41 lines, no plans, in catalogue wrongly ascribed 
to Bede. 
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Geography, 1, 1897, p. 519) is clearly in error when he 
speaks of it as “s. viii/ix.” 

The MS. 20. H. 39, of saec. xii ex., of the Fiirstlich 
Metternich’sche Library at Konigswart in Bohemia, contains 
on ff. 1-23 a copy of the De Locis Sanctis. It was noticed 
by Schum (Neues Archiv, V, 1880, p. 459), and described 
at great length by G. A. Neumann (Archives de l’Orient 
Latin, I, 1881, pp. 323-33), who has much exaggerated its 
importance. 

It has been pointed out by V. Rose (Die Handschriften- 
Verzeichnisse der K. Bibl. zu Berlin, xii, 1893, pp. 104- 
106) that Sedulius Scottus in his unpublished Collectaneum 
in Mattheum (MS. Berlin lat. 56) has cited two passages 
from Adamnan’s tract.°° According to Rose, Sedulius 
would seem to have had a more complete text than that 
now extant. 

The drawings which accompany the text of this tract 
in the seven principal MSS.** have been reproduced in 
facsimile by Heisenberg (Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, 
I, 1908, Plates x, xi; cf. also pp. 130, 175, 192). 

In a future critical edition’? of the De Locis Sanctis 
the question of the orthography will require consideration, 
for it is surely inadmissible that that work should appear 
in Carolingian Latin, whereas we know from the Schaff- 
hausen codex of the Vita Columbae that Adamnan employed 
what Reeves termed the “barbarous” or “provincial” 
Hiberno-Latin system of spelling.** 

It has not, I believe, been pointed out that the names 
Adamnan and Dorbbene occur in the Liber Confraterni- 


* We have already noticed (Hermathena, xx, 1929, p. 251) the 
presence of a reference to the De Locis Sanctis in the Manchanus scholia 
of MS. Harl. 1802. 

* These plans are also in the fragments at Périgord (no. 37, Cadouin 
Abbey), and Munich, lat. 19150. 

"Cf. Anal. Boll., xv, 1896, p. 92. 

* A fourteenth-century copy of the De Locis Sanctis at Berlin, 
lat. 861 (oct. 32), ff. 47-83, has been described by V. Rose (op. cit., 
xiii, 1905, p. 1013). 
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tatis S. Petri Salisburgensis.* This volume, which was 
compiled at the instigation of Virgilius, bishop of Salzburg 
(7 784), contains (on col. 71) a list of the abbots of Iona 
from Patrick (!) to Zslibdeni (Slebhine, 752-767). The 
name Killach (Cellach) also occurs, probably the Cellach 
who died in 806. The compiling of the Liber was finished 
in 784. It seems a warrantable assumption that Virgilius 
was himself from Iona. 

Some observations on Virgilius of Salzburg in com- 
pletion of the notice given by Kenney*’ may find place here. 
It is well-known that about the year 748 he was causing 
annoyance to St. Boniface and to Pope Zachary by pro- 
fessing some mysterious doctrines concerning “another 
world and other men under the earth, and another sun and 
moon.” Some writers’® have not hesitated to believe that 
Virgil took these ideas directly from the. Alexandrine 
astronomers; others*’ have suggested Martianus Capella, 
and d’Arbois de Jubainville’* quotes Pliny or Macrobius 
as his sources. Gougaud®® has, however, judiciously 
pointed out that such ideas were not unfrequently discussed 
by the Fathers of the Church, Augustine, Isidore, Bede, 
and others, from whom Virgil no doubt derived them. 
Traube has stated,’ but without production of proof, that 
Heiric of Auxerre-swas acquainted with Virgil’s cosmo- 
graphical speculations. 


* Cf, Herzberg-Frinkel, Neues Archiv, xii, 1887, p. 70. The same 
scholar has edited the Liber in Mon. Germ. Hist., Necrologia Germaniae, 
vol. 11, 1890. The list of Irish names occurs on p. 27. 

% Sources, 1, pp. 523-526, 

*E.g. Olden, art. Fergil in Dict. Nat. Biog., xviii, 1889, and in 
Hibernia, 1, 1882, p. 121. 

* J, B. Mullinger, The Schools of Charles the Great, 1877, p. 119; 
A. W. Haddan, Remains edited by A. Forbes, 1876, p. 273. The latter, 
with no apparent justification, terms Martianus Capella ‘‘that quaint 
text-book of the Irish schools.’’ 

* Revue celtique, xxiv, 1903, p. ° 

” Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, pp. 151-152, 256; cf. 
W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, 7 Aufl., 
I, 1904, pp. 136-38. 

10 Mon. Germ. Hist., Poetae, 111, 1896, p. 422 n. 
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It would perhaps be rash to identify this Irish Virgilius 
with a certain Vergilius noted by W. M. Lindsay’ as the 
scribe of MS. Paris lat. 9382, an eighth-century Prophetae 
written in an insular (? Anglosaxon) script.*” 

Finally, we may add that a hitherto uncollated MS. of 
the Vita S. Virgilii, of saec. xiii, exists at Jungwoschitz in 
Bohemia.*** In the same MS. is a copy of the Vita 
Malachiae of St. Bernard [cf. below no. ix]. 


VII.—Sr. PirMInius oF REICHENAU (jf Cc. 753). 


The nationality of the founder of the celebrated Abbey 
of Reichenau is not indicated with certainty in the docu- 
ments that deal with him, and certain authorities in the 
past have believed him to have been an Irishman. This 
view is not supported by Kenney’ nor by Gougaud,*® 
who regard the evidence as insufficient to enable a definite 
conclusion to be arrived at. The bibliographical infor- 
mation given by them may be supplemented as follows :— 

The Irish origin of Pirminius is accepted by several 
recent writers: M. R. James (in Cambridge Medieval 
History, iii, 1922, p. 490); F. Flaskamp*®® (Zeitts. fir 
Kirchengeschichte, xliv, 1925, pp. 199-202); and J. P. 
Fuhrmann (Jrish Medieval Monasteries on the Contwnent, 
1927, pp. 42-53, 73). Against the claim for Ireland: 
W. Levison (in Neues Archiv, 1924, p. 385); G. Jecker, 
Die Heimat des hi. Pirmin, Minster, 1927; and R. L. Poole 
(in Journal of Theological Studies, xxix, 1928, p. 400). 


11 Notae Latinae, 1915, p. 473. 

12 For Virgilius and the antipodes cf. also K. Kretschmer, Phys. 
Erdkunde im Mittelalter, 1889, p. 57; G. Boffito, La Leggenda degli 
Antipodi in Miscellanea di studi critici in onore di Arturo Graf, 
Bergamo, 1903, pp. 592-93; G. Semeria, Studi Religiosi, 11, p. 57; 
G. Marinelli, Scritti Minori, 1, Firenze, 1908, pp. 330-32. 

8 Cf, F. Martin, Neues Archiv, xli, 1917, p. 267. 

14 Sources, 1, 1929, pp. 518-519, 783-784. 

% Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, pp. 158, 161. 

2¢Flaskamp’s conclusions are adversely criticised in Bulletin 
ad’ histoire bénédictine, juillet, 1927, p. 213*. 
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The most definite conclusion is that of Jecker, who 
believes Pirminius to have been of Romance origin, probably 
from the region of. Narbonne or from Septimania. The 
same scholar has given a critical edition of the Dicta 
abbatis Pirmintt de singulis libris canonicis scarapsus.*” 
In this curious tract is included nearly the whole of the 
matter of the little treatise*** of Martinus Dumiensis or 
Bracarensis (+ 580), ‘De Correctione Rusticorum.” This 
Martinus, bishop of Braga, a native of Pannonia, was also 
the author of a widely diffused work,** “De Quattuor 
Virtutibus” or “Formula Honestae Vitae,” frequently 
attributed to Seneca. It is worthy of notice that in at 
at least two MSS. traced by me Martinus is termed an 
Irishman*”® :— 

(a) Vaticanus, Pal. lat. 253, f. 123 b, Martini Scot- 
tigenae episcopi de iv virtutibus, prudentia, fortitudine, 
temperantia atque iustitia ad Mironem regem etusdem 
provintiae."* The MS. is of the eleventh century.*” 

(b) Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Université, 1213, of saec. xii, 


“ Martini episcopi Scoti ad Mironem regem formula vite 
honeste. 


VIII.—Awn Ir1sH SAINT IN NoRWAy? LATIN LITERATURE 
IN MEDIAEVAL SCANDINAVIA. 


It is well known that at an early date Irish monks 
visited the northern seas, penetrating as far even as Iceland" 


107 Evidently a corruption of ‘‘excarpsus’’; ef. Excarpsus Cummeant 
(Hermathena, xx, 1929, p. 245 n.). 

Tt had been previously reproduced in a Homily attributed to 
Caesarius of Arles (+542); cf. S. Berger, Le Liber Scarapsus, in 
Mélusine, 11, 1884-85, p. 25. 

1 Cf. Hermathena, xix, 1920, pp. 133-134, and C. W. Barlow (in 
Speculum, ix, 1934, pp. 322-324). 

10T can suggest no explanation of this fact. 

41 Miro was a Souabian king of Galicia in Spain. 

12 Cf, description by De Rossi and Stevenson (Codices Palatini 
Latini Bibliothecae Vaticanae, 1, 1886, p. 63). ; 

"8 Cf. my article in Studies, 111, 1914, pp. 669-672. 
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(c. 795). The history of this “expansionist” activity has 
been thoroughly worked out by Gougaud,’** but neither in 
the writings of that scholar, nor in the ponderous Sources 
of Mr. Kenney, do I find any reference to the presence 
of an Irish saint in Norway about the end of the tenth 
century. In Langebek’s great collection of Scriptores 
Rerum Danicarun’ there is a long account of the career 
of an alleged Irish saint named Sunniva, reported to have 
been martyred on the island of Seloé (Nordfiord) on the 
8th of July, c. 995. No other reference to this possibly 
mythical personage appears to occur. 

When we consider the large amount of Latin literature 
of all kinds produced in the British Isles from the fifth’’® 
to the fifteenth century, it comes as a surprise that Latin 
culture should have been so little diffused in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Very few Latin texts dating from the 
Middle Ages are included in Langebek’s volumes :— 

(i) Theodoricus monachus Nidarholmensis, Historia 
de regibus Norvagiae (t. V, 1783, pp. 311-341). About 
1160; quotes frequently from Horace, Ovid, Lucan, and 
Pliny. 

(ii) An anonymous account of the Danish expedition 
to the Holy Land in 1191-1194 (1bid., pp. 341-362). The 
author was a Danish regular canon of the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbey of Tonsberg, born at Borglum in Jutland, 
who himself took part in the expedition.” In addition to 
quotations fom the Scriptures, he cites lines from Vergil 
and Juvenal (ibid., p. 349). 


™ Christianity in Celtic Lands, 1932, pp. 131-2. 

%5 Tom. Iv, 1776, pp. 1-22; ef. also t. v1, p. 375. 

46 Not inappropriately the first recorded Irish writer, Pelagius, was 
something of a rebel. The first British writer was Pelagius’s disciple 
Fastidius. 

m7 Cf, Riant, Expéditions et pélerinages des Scandinaves en Terre 
Sainte, 1865, pp. 287-295. It has been conjectured that the author was 
the Theodoricus of n°. (i), but proof is lacking (Riant, p. 287). There 
is extant also (Langebek, iv, pp. 421-424) an Iter Hierosolymitanum 
Svenonis ep. Viburgensis anno 1150, an anonymous tract written in 
France. 
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(ii) Historia Fundationis monasterti Lysae (ibid., iv, 
pp. 406-409), an account of the foundation of Lyse-Kloster 
in the diocese of Bergen in 1146 by English Cistercians 
from Fountains Abbey, by one of whom the tract was 
perhaps written. 

(iv) A Latin poem written about 1448 by a native of 
the Shetland Isles named Olaus Pauper (ibid., viii, 1834, 
pp. 465-474). 

(v) An account of the monasteries of Norway written 
in the sixteenth century (tbid., iv, pp. 409-421).** 


IX.—St. BeRNARD’s LIFE oF St. MALACHY OF ARMAGH. 


The Vita Malachiae compiled by St. Bernard in 1149 
is an important source for the history of the reform move- 
ment in the Church of Ireland in the twelfth century.’ 
Manuscripts are fairly numerous. Hardy’ has given a 
list of those found at London, Dublin, Oxford, etc. 
Others can be easily traced in the catalogues compiled by 
the Bollandists. The following which we have noted might 
more easily escape the notice of a future editor :— 


BERLIN, lat. 379; BERNE, 74, s. xii; Bonn, University 
Library, 226, s. xiv; CoLoGNe, Gymnasialbibliothek, 68, 
s. xv; COPENHAGEN, Royal Library, Aeltere Sammlung, 
fol. 182; Darmstapt, 209, s. xv; Dustin, Marsh’s Library, 
Z. 3.1.5, s. xiv/xv, ff. 148 a-158b, imperfect in middle 
through loss of a folio; Trinity College, F. 4. 6, s. xiv/xv, 
pages 188-266, imperfect at end; DtsseLporr, Landes- 


u8 Cf, also ibid., v, p. 458. In Icelandic there is extant an interesting 
Itinerary to Rome and the Holy Land by Nicholas Bergsson of Thing- 
Eyrar, ¢. 1150-1154 (cf. Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, 1, pp. 
217, 430; 1, pp. 543, 553). See further Tenney Frank, Classical 
Philology, iv, p. 82, and American Journal of Philology, xxx, 1909, 
pp. 139-152. 

19 Cf, Kenney, op. cit., pp. 764-767; Gougaud, Christianity in Celtic 
Lands, 1932, pp. 401-405. 

10 Descriptive Catalogue of British History, 11, 1865, p. 236. 
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bibliothek, 26, s. xii; Escortat, D. III. 11, s. xiii in, 
ff. 20 sq.; FLorence, R. Bibl. Laurenziana, Conventi 
Soppressi, San Marco 549, s. xiv; HANNovER, Offentliche 
Bibliothek, 188, s. xv; JuNGwoscuitz (Bohemia), MS. of 
s. xiii, described by F. Martin’*; Minster, Paulina- 
Bibliothek, 218, s. xv; Oxrorp, St. John’s College, 99, 
s. xii; Rome, Vaticanus lat. 6022, s. xiii/xiv; SAINT-OMER, 
695, s. xili, and 762, s. xiii; TrEveEs, Stadtbibliothek, 
Hist. Arch. 422, s. xiii, ff. 147-164; Troyes, nos. 6, 426, 
663, 799, 1176, 1484, all six are of s. xii and from 
Clairvaux; 1485, s. xii/xiii also from Clairvaux. Possibly 
among these Clairvaux MSS. is a copy of St. Bernard’s 
original. Turin, F. iv. 14, s. xv, from Bobbio; VIENNA, 
Schottenkloster, 147, s. xii/xiii.?”* 


X.—On THE Purgatorium Sancti Patricii. 


The vision tale known as the Purgatorium Sancti 
Patricii was’ written down some years after 1153 by the 
Cistercian monk Henry of Saltrey.’** This text achieved 
a great popularity, and was reproduced in various European 
languages. Numerous MSS. are extant of which no list 
has, as far as | am aware, been yet made. Mr. Kenney 
mentions the old edition of Messingham reproduced by 
Colgan and by Migne,*** which is very defective,’* but he 
does not refer to the modern editions’”® of E. Mall and 


1 Neues Archiv, xli, 1917, p. 267. 

2 The 28 MSS. enumerated above represent perhaps about one half 
of the total extant. 

3 Cf. Kenney, op. cit., pp. 354-56. The date given by Kenney 
‘fabout 1190’’ is not supported by any evidence, and seeing that a 


number of the MSS. go back to the end of the twelfth century it can ° 


hardly be correct. The cave on an island in Lough Derg was not the 
only Purgatory of St. Patrick. The fame of the story produced another 
**Pozzo di San Patrizio’’ at Orvieto, and one in Brittany, cf. 
Mélusine, 1, 1878, p. 13. 

14 Patrol. Lat., 180, cols. 975-1004. 

%% Cf, Hauréau, Notices et Extraits, vi, 1893, p. 135. 

** Cf. below notes 128 and 138, and Romania, lv, p. 118. 
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C. M. Van der Zanden. The following list of MSS. can- 
not claim to be complete or even nearly so. Others can 
be easily traced in the valuable hagiographical catalogues 
of the Bollandists.*** A critical edition is desirable :— 
BALE, University Library, A. vi. 16; BAMBERG, Oeffent- 
liche Bibl., E. vii. 59, s. xv; the text of this MS. has been 
printed by E. Mall’*; Berne, 240, s. xiv, abbreviated 
text; Bruces, 404, ff. 71-75, s. xiii, abbreviated; BRUSSELS, 
7806, s. xiv; 9035, s. xv (perhaps French text); 
CAMBRIDGE, University Library, Ff. 1. 27, s. xiii ex.’®*; 
Corpus Christi College, 275, ff. 35-46, s. xv; 462, ff. 
143 a-152 b, s. xiii in.; the prologue is missing; Cracow, 
University Library, 1500, s. xv; Dusxin, Trinity College, 
B.I. 16, pp. 59-70, s. xiii, imperfect at the end owing to 
the loss of a folio*®®; Franciscan Monastery, without 
number, a fragment in a seventeenth century hand, printed 
by P. Grosjean***; ERLANGEN, University Library, 491, 
s. xiii; Escorrat, T.I. 12, s. xiv; Geneva, Bibl. de la 
Ville, lat. 48, s. xiv; GHENT, University Library, 289 
(662), s. xii, pp. 270-72, a fragment (Patrol. Lat. 180, cols. 
975-78), from the monastery of Cambron; 606, s. xii, from 
Cambron*” ; HEIDELBERG, University Library, 9. 31, s. xiii, 
from Salem; Lonpon, British Museum,’** Reg. 8. c. xiv, 
about 1200; Reg. 9. A. xiv, s. xiv; Reg. 13. B. viii, 
s. xiii ex.; Harl. 103, s. xiv; Harl. 261, s. xiii; Harl. 3776, 


The De S. Patricio in the Aurea Legenda of Jacobus de Voragine 
(recenswit Graesse, ed. 24, 1850, p. 213) is a very brief epitome of the 
Purgatoriwm. 

18 Romanische Forschungen, vi, 1889, pp. 147 sqq. 

™ Cf. Catal. of the MSS. in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, 11, 1857, pp. 327-328, and Bury, Trans. R. I. Acad., 32, ©, 
1903, pp. 200-201. 

10 Full description in Journal of Theological Studies, xiv, 1912, pp. 
72-74. A meagre abridgment of the Purgatorium is found in the 
Trinity College MS. F.5.3, pp. 214-216, S. xv, beginning ‘‘ Patricius 
dum Scotorum regi de Christi passione predicaret.’’ Another copy of 
this same text is at Florence, Laurentian Library, Strozzianus 4, 
ff. 35-36, s. xv in. 

11 4nalecta Bollandiana, xlvi, 1928, pp. 116, 141-145. 

12 Cf, Saint-Genois, Catalogue etc., pp. 412, 443-444, 

13 The British Museum MSS. are described in Ward’s admirable 
Catalogue of Romances, 11, 1893, pp. 435-468, 748, 
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s. xiv; Cotton. Nero A. vii, about 1200; Cotton. Vespasian 
A. vi, s. xv; Harl. 2851, about 1300, an abridgment; 
Arundel 292, s. xiii ex., abridgment’**; Cotton. Tiberius 
E. i, s. xv, John of Tinmouth’s abridgment (Capgrave) ; 
Harl. 3846, s. xvi, abridgment; Egerton 1117, s. xiii ex., 
abridgment, a fragment only, described above; Addit. 
33957, s. xv, an abridgment’; Harl. 912, s. xv, an 
abridgment of which seven other copies are found in 
the British Museum’*®; Lonpon, Lambeth Palace, 238, 
s. xiv; Maprip, Biblioteca Nacional, Ee. 103, s. xiii; 
MonrTPELLIER, Ecole de Médecine, 503, s. xiv; Municn, 
7547, and 18286 (‘‘Patricii episcopi revelationes’’); 
OxrorD, Bodley, 509, s. xii; Bodley, 555, s. xv; Rawlinson 
B. 496; Corpus Christi College, 293, s. xv; Lincoln College, 
28, s. xv; Oriel College, 17, s. xiv; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
lat. 13434, s. xiii; lat. 14553, s. xiii; also lat. 16499, and 
nouv. acq. lat. 217; Reims, 1393, ff. 128 b-140b, s. xiv; 
Rome, Vatican, Regin. Christ. lat. 364, and Reg. Christ. 
lat. 694, about 1200 (on f. 109 a there is reference to an 
eclipse in 1133, and on f. la in a hand of s. xiii, “‘ Liber 
sancte Marie de Cupre in Scotia’ ***; Palatinus lat. 617, 
s. xv; Barberinianus 363, s. xiv; SAINT-GALL, Stiftsbibl., 
596, s. xiv; 142 and 927, both of s. xv, abridgments; 
SAINT-OMER, 307, s. xiii; TREvEs, Stadtbibl., Hist. Arch., 
422, ff. 113-119, s. xiii in.; Hist. Arch., 78, s. xvi; TREVEs, 
Dombibl., 29, ff. 1 a-12 b, s. xiii; Troyes, 1876, s. xiii ex.; 
Urrecut, University Library, 173, ff. 195-201, s. xv; 
390, ff. 137-38, s. xv in., an extract only. According to 
C. M. Van der Zanden,*** who has printed the text of 

4 Used by Van der Zanden in his edition, see below. 

1% Formerly in the Diocesan Library at Derry. 

#6 They are enumerated by Ward, loc. cit., p. 466. 

47 The Cistercian Abbey of Coupar-Angus in Perthshire which was 
founded in 1136, For reproductions of pages of this MS., believed to 
have been written in Scotland, cf. H. M. Bannister, Pagine Scelte di 
due codici, etc., Roma, 1910, and Proc. R. I. Acad., 32, C, 1913, p. 83 n. 

48 Neophilologus, x, 1925, p. 243, and Etude sur le Purgatoire de 
Saint Patrice accompagnée dw texte latin d’Utrecht et du texte anglo- 


normand de Cambridge, Amsterdam, 1927; cf. Romania, 54, 1928, pp. 
289, 317. 
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MS. 173, this text represents the original uninterpolated 
version of the Purgatorium. 

Some copies are recorded in the catalogue**® of Dover 
Priory in 1389. There exists also an early edition with 
title, Purgatorium divi Patricii, printed at Memmingen 
about the year 1496 (Hain, Repertorium, no. 13603). 

The literature connected with the numerous versions 
and adaptations of the Latin Purgatorium is abundant.**° 
We have described an interesting French MS. of the 
fourteenth century (Dublin, Trinity College, I. 5. 19) which 
contains a prose version of the text.*** A Tuscan version 
of the Purgatorium in prose is found in two MSS. in the 
Riccardian Library at Florence (nos. 1290 and 1294), and 
has been printed by Pasquale Villari.*? A second Italian 
version in Venetian dialect was subsequently published by 
Grion.*** There are extant also translations into Catalan™* 
and into Middle-English.**° 


The seventy Latin MSS. of the Purgatorium Patricit 


enumerated above are probably far from representing the 


9M. R. James, Ancient Libraries, etc., 1903, pp. 417, 445, 464. 

Cf. in general Ward, Catal., etc., 11, 1893, pp. 435-484; C. Greith, 
Spicilegium Vaticanum, Frauenfeld, 1838, pp. 110-118; Kenney, op. cit., 
pp. 354-355. 

1 Revue des Bibliothéques, xxx, 1921, p. 132; for other French 
texts see the references there given and MSS. Berne, 205, ff. 139 a- 
147 a, s. xv; Brussels, 9035, s. xv; London, British Museum, Add. 6524, 
f. 115 b, and 32,623, s. xv; Reims, 291, ff. 185-192, s. xiv. Ward (op. 
cit., 11, pp. 445, and 468-484) describes a number of French versions 
in prose and verse. [Cf. also Romania, n°. 177, p. 156.] 

18 Antiche leggende e tradizioni che illustrano la Divina Commedia, 
Pisa, 1865, pp. 51-76. Villari’s not always accurate text was reprinted 
without collation of the MSS. by Guido Battelli, Le piw belle leggende 
cristiane, Milano, 1924, pp. 436-466; cf. also Villari, Saggi di storia, 
di critica e di politica, Firenze, 1868, p. 137; Arturo Graf, Miti, 
leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, 1, Torino, 1892, pp. 92-93, 124, 
181; E. Coli, Il Paradiso terrestre Dantesco, Firenze, 1897, pp. 150- 
152; Carlo Pascal, Le credenze d’oltretomba, 24 ed., 1, 1924, p. 110. 

871 Pozzo di San Patrizio, Bologna, 1870. 

4 Cf. Romania, 53, 1927, p. 422. 

® Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 1916, pp. 334, 
807, 815, and First Supplement, 1919, pp. 965, 1014; cf. also Ward, 
loc. cit., pp. 468-84. 
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total number at present existing, and the widespread 
interest excited by Henry of Saltrey’s narrative of 
diabolical happenings is also evident from the fact that it 
caused a number of credulous or adventure-loving in- 
dividuals from various European countries to visit this 
“ Purgatory of St. Patrick’”—a cave situated on an island 
in Lough Derg. Some of these persons have left us 
accounts of their experiences which are not devoid of 
interest. A study of the MSS. of these narratives, not all 
of which have as yet been printed, is desirable. An excellent 
general survey has been given by H. Delehaye,***® to which 
we may add the following notes :— 

(a) There is a manuscript of George Grisophan’s nar- 
rative, in Latin, in British Museum, Additional 37512, of 
saec. xv. [Cf. Romania, LV, 1929, p. 119.] 

(b) The Paris MS. nouv. acq. lat. 1154, of s. xv, paper, 
ff. 7-11, contains a relation written in Italian by Taddeus 
de Gualandis of Pisa of a visit to the Purgatory of St. 
-atrick made in 1358 by a French nobleman named 
Louis.’*7 The same text, but in Latin, is found in MS. 
no. 12 of the Cathedral Library of Ivrea, of the end of 
s. xiv, ‘* Tadei de Gualandis de Pisis Visio Ludovici Militis 
anno 1361.” [For Malatesta’s visit cf. ibid., p. 119.] 

(c) A manuscript at Bamberg, Q. III. 31%, of s. xv, 
contains a Latin narrative of the visit of the knight George 
of Hungary in 1432. A German translation is found in 
the Vatican MS. Reg. Christ. 122, s. xv. Possibly the 


“6 Analecta Bollandiana, xxvii, 1908, pp. 35-60; ef. also Ward, 
Catalogue, etc., U, 1893, pp. 484-492; G. Krapp, Legend of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, Baltimore, 1900; A. D’Ancona, Scritti Danteschi, Firenze, 
1912, pp. 55-59; S. Morpurgo, Supplemento, 1929, p. 125. 

“7 Cf, Carlo Frati, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, xvii, 
p. 50sq.; L. L, Hammerich, Romania, lv, 1929, pp. 118-124. The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick was closed by order of Pope Alexander VI in 
1497 (ef. Frati, loc. cit., p. 61). The original Latin text of the 
narrative of Louis d’Auxerre or Louis de Sur was printed at Leipzig in 
1925 by Strecker (Palaestra, no, 146). This Latin text has been 
corrected by the aid of a Catalan fragment preserved at Barcelona by 
Hammerich (loc. cit., pp. 119-24). 
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date 1432 is an error, and these are other copies of the 
relation of George Grisophan or Crissaphan (1353). 

(d) The account of the visit paid to the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick in 1397 or 1398 by the Catalan nobleman, 
Ramon de Perilhos or Perelhos, exists in a Provencal 
version, which has been published by Jeanroy and Vignaux 
from a manuscript at Toulouse. There is another manu- 
script in the British Museum, Additional 28470. 


I 


XI.—Mavricius “ H1Bernicus” (saec. x11). 


In 1603 there appeared at Venice a folio volume with 
the following title:—‘‘Dictionarium Sacrae Scripturae 
Mauritii Hybernici Ordinis Minorum Conventualium, in 
Patauino Gymnasio primam Philosophiam olim publice 
profitentis ob eius incredibilem Doctrinam, ac eloquentiam, 
Archiepiscopi Tuamensis creati. Venetiis, apud loan. 
Antonium et Iacobum de Franciscis, 1603.” This rare 
book"® consists of 138 numbered folios. There is a short 
dedicatory note by the editor, Guidus Bartholuccius 
(Guido Bartolozzi), who, as in the title, describes Mauritius 
as “Archiepiscopus Tuamensis.” The work begins on 
f. la, without any preface by the author, as follows :— 
“ Abiectio: circa abiectionem nota, qualiter in scriptura 
sumatur, qualiter diuidatur, et quae abjicienda nobis 
ostendantur. Circa primum: nota quod sumitur in ratione 
perfectae humilitatis. Ionae: Et peruenit verbum ad Regem 
Niniue, etc.” The last title (f. 138a) is “ Extinguere,” 
and the last citation (138 b) “ Vitae: Prouerb.: Lucerna 
impiorum extinguetur.” The MSS. enumerated below 
show that we have here but a portion—the first few 
letters'*’—of a large alphabetical dictionary, which in some 
of the copies occupies several hundred folios. 

That Mauritius de Portu or Ofihely (O’Fihely), an 
Irish Franciscan who spent many years in Italy (Milan, 

48 There is no copy in the Dublin libraries. 

19 Tn the MSS. the last entry is Zona aurea. There are 1111 entries, 

O2 
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1488, etc.), became archbishop of Tuam in 1506, and died 
at Galway’” in 1513, was the veritable author of this work 
has been accepted by a number of writers :—Willot, 
Athenae Orthodoxorum, 1598, p. 267; Ware, De Scrip- 
toribus Hiberniae, 1639, pp. 79-80, following Gonzaga, 
Possevinus, and Willot; Wadding, Scriptores Ordints 
Minorum, ed. Romae 1806, p. 175; Harris, Engl. trans. of 
Ware’s Writers of Ireland, 1746, p. 91, quoting Anthony 
Wood; Tanner, Bibliotheca, 1748, p. 605, but at p. 519 he 
had suggested as author an English Dominican’*®’ who lived 
about 1290; A. G. Little, Jnitia Operum Latinorum, 1904, 
p. 36. . 

That Mauritius de Portu can have had nothing to do 
with the compilation of this work is obvious from the fact 
that of the following MSS. several are at least two 
centuries earlier in date than his time :—Assis1, Biblioteca 
del Convento di San Francesco, 377, s. xiii/xiv, and 401, 
s. xiv; BALe, University Library, B. iv. 8, and B. ix. 17; 
BESANCON, 232, s. xili ex.; BoLocna, R. Bibl. Univer- 
sitaria, 899, s. xiv; Brussets, 358, s. xv, and II. 1123 
(Phillipps’*? 4704), s. xiv; CamBRal, 409, s. xiii; CAM- 
BRIDGE, Gonville College, 164, s. xv; Pembroke Coll, 159, 
s. xiii; Peterhouse, 170, s. xiv; CUES-sUR-MOSELLE, 
Hospital Library, 27, s. xiv; Lisson, Alcobaza 134, s. xiii, 
and 135, s. xiv; Lonpon, British Museum,’ Reg. 9. E. iii, 
Ss. xiii ex., and 10. B. xvi, s. xiii ex.; Arundel, 159, s. xiii; 
Lambeth Palace, 41, 132, and 381, all three of s. xiv; 
Merz, 1253, s. xiv; Municu, 14289, s. xiv, and 7968, s. xv 

wo A. G. Little, Materials, 1920, p. 68, cites the following notice of 
his death from the Galway Necrology:—‘‘8 Cal. Junii: obitus ven. 
D. Mauritii Yfitheally (sic) archiepiscopi Tuamensis qui flos mundi non 
in vacuum nuncupabatur, 1513.’’ 

1 This suggestion was adopted by Macray in his description of the 
Bodleian Rawlinson MS. 

#2 There was another copy of the Distinctiones in the Phillipps MS. 
n°, 331, which I have not traced. 

%3In the Royal MSS. 6.B.x, 8.G.11, 10.A.vir and 11. A. 11 the 


Distinctiones are not the work of Mauricius, but that of Gulielmus. 
de Monte, 
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(extracts only); OxrorD, Bodley 46; Bodley A. 3. 5, and 
Super D. 1. 61; Rawl. C. 711, s. xiv; Merton College, 102, 
s. xiv,*** and 148, s. xiii ex.; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
lat. 3270 and 3271, both of s. xiv; lat. 14942, 15944, and 
15945, all three of s. xiii; lat. 16484, s. xiv; nouv. acq. 
lat. 336, s. xiii; Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, 508, s. xiii, 
incomplete; Bibliothéque Mazarine, 1019, s. xiii, with title, 
“Distinctiones fratris Mauricii Belvacensis ordinis fratrum 
minorum”; Bibliotheque de l’Université, 1214, and 1247, 
both of s. xiii; PRAGuE, University Library, 615, s. xiv ex. ; 
Rome, Vatican, copy in the Archivium S. Petri>®; 
R. Biblioteca Angelica, 1485, s. xiii ex.; RouEN, 614, s. xiii; 
TouLousE, 62, s. xiii; Tours, 34, s. xiii (incomplete), 
and 466, s. xiv; Troyes, 510, s. xiv, and 1703, s. xiii; 
VENDOME, 158, s. xiv; VicENzA, Biblioteca Bertoliana, 616, 
written in 1401; Worcester, Cathedral Library, Q. 42, 
tna 

This list of over fifty MSS.—doubtless incomplete— 
testifies to the popularity achieved by this bulky dictionary, 
which must have proved highly useful to preachers and 
theologians, for it contains the interpretation of over a 
thousand expressions taken from the Scriptures. It has 
been shown by Lecoy de la Marche’™ that it was quoted 
a number of times by Pierre de Limoges (7 1306), and a 
copy of it was sold in 1439 by the Monastery of Arnsburg 
to that of Maulbronn.*** 

Who then was the author of this Summa Distinctionum 
or Distinctiones, as it is generally entitled in the MSS.? 
The Venice editor and the writers enumerated above 


™4 Formerly owned by a Magister Joh. Burbage sacre pagine 
professor, whose name we seem to have met in some Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. 

%5 Montfaucon, Bibliotheca, 1, 1739, p. 158. 

“6T have not identified the two copies of the Distinctiones, which 
at the end of the fifteenth century existed in St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury (nos. 745 and 747 in the catalogue printed by M. R. James, 
Ancient Libraries, 1903, p. 273). 

8t La Chaire frangaise au moyen dge, 2e éd., 1886, p. 520. 

#8 Herrmann in Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, xxxvii, 1920, p. 83. 
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(p. 167) had, as we have seen, attributed the work to 
Mauritius de Portu (O’Fihely), the archbishop of Tuam, 
who died in 1513, but the absurdity of this was pointed 
out long ago by Sbaralea,**® who suggested, following 
Tanner (cited above, p. 168), a certain Maurice, Procurator 
of the English Nation at the University of Paris in 1275. 
This view was adopted by Daunou,*® who, however, com- 
promised matters by making this Maurice an Irishman, and 
Dom Pitra’® and Budinszky’” speak of the author of the 
Distinctiones as Mauricius Hibernicus. 

The question has been finally settled by Hauréau,*® 
who has proved that Mauritius was a Frenchman born near 
Provins, in the Franciscan convent of which he was engaged 
compiling his Distinctiones in the year 1248. 


XII.—Tue NaTIoNALiITy OF JOHANNES Duns Scotus AND 
THE MEANING OF Scotus, Scottia, etc., IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Not a few Irish writers, past and present, have 
claimed, often with as much vigour as learning, that the 


famous scholastic theologian, Johannes Duns _ Scotus 


8° Supplementum, 1806, pp. 533-34, 535. It is worthy of note that 
Stanihurst writing in 1577 (in Holinshed, Chronicle, ed. London, 1808, 
vol. vi, p. 62) mentions Mauricius Hybernus or O’Fihely, but does not 
credit him with the Distinctiones. 

In Histoire littéraire de la France, xxi, 1847, pp. 132-137. 
Daunou’s account is somewhat confused: at p. 135 he terms Maurice 
an Irishman, but at p. 137 he makes him English. 

161 Spicilegium Solesmense, ii, p. XXX; II, 1855, pp. 128, 134-35, 540. 

182 Die Universitit Paris im Mittelalter, 1876, p. 95. Leeoy de la 
Marche (loc. cit. supra) styles him Maurice l’ Anglais. 

18 Tn Journal des Savants, 1894, pp. 364-366. He is wrong, how- 
ever, when he states that some of the MSS. attribute the work to the 
archbishop of Tuam (ibid., p. 366). The error doubtless arose in the 
sixteenth century when some of the early bibliographers, followed by 
the editor of the Venice edition, which was not known to Hauréau, 
confused this Mauricius with Mauricius de Portu; ef. also Hurter, 
Nomenclator Literarius, iv, p. 328; Grabmann, Gesch. der schol. 
Methode, ii, p. 484. 

4 For example A. 8. Green, Making of Ireland, 24 ed., 1909, p. 548. 
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(7 1308), was an Irishman.’ The principal argument 
invoked in favour of this claim is based on the meaning 
of the word Scotus. Now it is a well established fact that 
the terms Scottia, Scottus, etc., applied origina!ly to 
Ireland,**’ and that the earliest certain instance of the 
transference of the name Scottia to Scotland’ that has as 
yet been discovered dates from about 975." About 990- 
994 we have noted in the Homilies of Aelfric’® the formal 
distinction between “Yrrland” and “Scotland.” By the end 
of the eleventh century the transference was complete,*”” 
but in that century, and as late as the middle of the twelfth, 
we still find some isolated examples of Scottus used in the 
archaic sense for Irishman’ by persons writing on the 


continent. Thus, Marianus the chronicler, who died at 


*® The assertion that the word dunce was created from the name of 
Johannes Duns Scotus is not, as might perhaps be imagined, an invention 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Its truth is guaranteed by the pontifical 
authority of the New English Dictionary. Perhaps the champions of 
Irish nationality would have been more ready to leave him to his native 
Scotland had they been acquainted with this fact. I think it doubtful, 
however, that poor Duns Scotus deserved to be immortalized in this 
fashion. At all events it seems unfair to his great and equally qualified 
rival that we should have a ‘‘dunce’’ and not an ‘‘aquinace’’ or 
‘*aquinass.’’ 

18 Skene, Celtic Scotland, 1, 1876, pp. 1-7; Gougaud in Revue des 
questions historiques Ixxxii, 1907, pp. 538-541, and Christianity in 
Celtic Lands, 1932, pp. 1-5, 173; Kenney, op. cit., pp. 1385-136. 

1 Bede terms the Irish settlements in North Britain Provincia 
Scottorum or Septentrionalis Scottorwm Provincia, but never Scottia, 
which he reserves for Ireland, cf. Plummer, Baedae Opera Historica, 
11, 1896, pp. 11-12. In the more ancient MSS. the spelling Scottia, 
etc., is more usual. 

18 There is, however, a papal document dated 721 (ef. Kenney, pp. 
223, 776) in which we find mention of a ‘‘Fergustus episcopus Scotiae 
Pictus.’’ Contrary to Kenney’s view, I take Scotia here to mean 
Scotland. The origin of this document requires investigation. 

1 Ed. Thorpe, Aelfric Society, part ii, 1846, p. 346. 

Cf, Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, 1893, pp. 29-30. 

1 But Scottia is always Scotland, except in manifest quotations 
from Isidore, Bede, ete. Holder (Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz, Bd. U, 
1904) has collected many instances of Scottus (cols. 1406-1413), Scottia 
(1414-1416) and Scotticus (1416-1418) in the Irish signification. He 
has apparently overlooked the forms Scottigena, Scottaicus, Scottiscus, 
these last two perhaps scribal errors. 
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Mainz in 1082, calls himself Scottus, but reserves the term 
Hibernia for Ireland, Scottia being our Scotland.*” He 
was an Irishman named Moel-Brigte.** Another Irish- 
man, Muiredach Macc Robartaig, writing at Ratisbon in 
1079, also calls himself Marianus Scottus.*** A certain 
David Scottus, historiographer at Wiirzburg in 1110, is 
sometimes, but very doubtfully, held to have been an 
Irishman.’ As late as 1117 we find an Irishman writing 
at Liége describing himself as Scoticus, but adding the 
qualification Hybernensis as a precaution.**® St. Bernard 
in his Life of St. Malachy of Armagh, written in 1149, 
uses Scotia always of Scotland,’ but once he terms the 
Irish Scoti,’** and once also he speaks of opus Scoticum*” 
when he means “Irish” work. In one place**® he uses 
Scotus for “ Scotch.” 

It was, of course, natural that on the continent some 
confusion should have subsisted as to the meaning of 
Scottus due to the remembrance of the term “Scottish” 
attached to numerous Irish monastic foundations dating 
from the sixth to the ninth century, but those that still 
survived in the later Middle Ages were no longer recruited 
from Ireland.’* 

From the twelfth century on English and Irish writers 
no longer applied Scotus, Scotia to Ireland. Henry of 
Huntingdon (7 c. 1155) mentions from Bede that the Irish 
had once been called Scotti, but always uses this term and 
Scottia in the modern sense.**? Similarly, Jocelin of 

™ Zimmer, Nennius, p. 30. 

"3 Cf, Studies, 1, 1913, p. 509; Kenney, op. cit., pp. 614-16. 

4 Tbid., pp. 509, 521; Kenney, pp. 616-619. 

~T, F. Tout in Dict. Nat. Biog., xiv, 1888, pp. 115-117; Kenney, 
op. cit., pp. 619-620. 

“6 Dermatius the pilgrim, ed. Martene, Thes. Nov. Anecdotorum, 1; 
1717, col. 342 F. We shall return to Dermatius in these Notes. 

1 Mione, Patrol. Lat., 182, cols. 1082, 1084, 1093, 1095, 1113. 

18 Tbid., 1109 B; Gougaud, Christianity, p. 340. 

© Thid., 1083 B. 

0 Tbid., 1079 D. Ireland is always Hibernia, 1074, 1075, 1080, ete. 


11 Cf, Gougaud, op. cit., pp. 183-184. 
18 Hist. Angl., 1, 10-11, ed. Arnold, 1879. 
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Brakelond*** (end of s. xii), and Giraldus Cambrensis, who 
in his Topographia Hibernica’* (III, cap. 7), written about 
1185-88, invariably uses Hibernia, etc., for Ireland. In 
official documents**® also Scotia and Scotus never applied 
to Ireland. 

On the Continent, likewise, after the beginning of the 
twelfth century Irishmen were no longer called Scotti. 
Marcus, an Irishman writing at Ratisbon in 1149, opens 
his Visto Tundali (cap. i) with the words: “ Hybernia . . 
cominus ad meridiem habens Angliam, ad ortum vero 
Scotos nec non et Brittos, quos quidam Galenses vocant.” 
In the collection of Papal letters and documents dealing 
with Ireland and Scotland compiled by Theiner*®® Scotus 
and Scotia never apply to Ireland. Hibernia and Scotia 
are carefully distinguished in the list of Irish and Scotch 
bishoprics made c. 1188-89 by Albinus Scholaris at 
Rome.’*’ The same is the case in the historical works of 
Adam of Bremen (c. 1075)*** and Ordericus Vitalis’ 
(1141). 


In the thirteenth century certain encyclopedic writers— 
Caesarius of Heisterbach, Bartholomaeus Anglicus,*” and 
Vincentius of Beauvais—though acquainted with the 
ancient usage of Isidore and Bede, show conclusively that 
in their day Scotus and Scotia were used solely of Scotland. 
The Irish Franciscan Malachias,*** writing perhaps in 


83 Cf, Gougaud, op. cit., p. 173. 

4 He duly records that the ancient Irish had once been called Scott. 

3 Cf. the Calendars of Documents and Rolls dealing with Ireland 
from 1171 to the Fifteenth Century in course of publication. 

86 Vetera Monumenta Hibernorwm et Scotorum, Romae, 1864, The 
papal registers distinguish clearly Scotus from Hibernus. 

8’ Migne, Patrol. Lat., 98, cols. 28, 469-70; cf. also R. L. Poole, 
Lectures on the Papal Chancery, 1915, pp. 193-196, and Muratori, Ant. 
Ital., v, p. 851. 

18 Gesta ap. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, vii, 1846, pp. 318, 
343, 356, 366, 384, ete. 

18 Patrol. Lat., 188, col. 727, ete. 

1 Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, x, 1917, p. 10. 

Cf, English Historical Review, xxxiii, 1918, p. 360, and Herma- 
thena, xxiii, 1933, pp. 246-248. 
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southern Italy, about 1280 recalls Bede’s statement (Hist. 
Eccl., 1, 1) that Ireland was once Scotia, and terms it 
Maior Scotia, but elsewhere always Hibernia. The word 
Ireland, moreover, had long since come into existence, and 
was beginning to take its place beside the usual Hibernia. 

The earliest instance that I have discovered occurs in 
the form /raland in Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version of 
Orosius*”? (c. 871-901). In the Homilies of Aelfric’®* 
(c. 990-994) we read, “ Hé ferde 5a geond eal Yrrland 
and Scotland.” The forms Jrlande, Yriande occur fre- 
quently in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.*** About 1075 
Adam of Bremen in his Gesta writes,’ “ Hybernia quae 
nunc Irland dicitur,” and Ordericus Vitalis’®® in 1141 calls. 
the Irish Hiberni or Jrenses, and Ireland Hibernia or 
Irlanda. In the English Close Rolls we find frequently 
such forms as /relond, Irlond, Irlaund, etc., and the 
Latinizations Jrlandia, Irlanda. 

In considering the nationality of Duns Scotus**’ we may 
also draw attention to the following important points :— 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find not a 


1 Ed, Sweet, Part 1, 1883, p. 19; cf. Holder, Alt-celtischer Sprach- 
schatz, Lieferung 20, Nachtraege, col. 957. 

8 Ed. Thorpe (Aelfrie Society), Part 11, 1846, p. 346. 

14 Ed. Thorpe, 1, 1861, pp. 190, 209, 310, 312, ete. 

1% Ap, Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, vii, 1846, p. 372; ef. 
Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, 1, 1901, p. 594. 

#6 Historia Ecclesiastica, x, 5, ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 188, col. 727. 
An anonymous Spanish Franciscan writing about 1345 informs us that 
‘“Tbernia is now called Irlanda,’’ cf. Libro del conoscimiento de todos 
los reinos, Madrid, 1926, and Beazley, op. cit., 111, 1906, p. 416 n. 

In the MSS. of his writings he is called simply Johannes Scotus. 
We have noted the following titles: ‘‘Questiones de quolibet magistri 
Johannis de Scotia ordinis fratrum minorum Parisius disputate. Cuncte 
res difficiles ait Salomon,’’ in MS. 139, saec, xiii, of the Cathedral 
Library, Tortosa. In MS. 1. v. 15, saec. xiv, of the National Library 
of Turin, ff. 7sq., ‘‘Johannis Scoti de primo rerum principio.’’ 
In MS. Plut. 17 of the Biblioteca Comunale of Cesena, of saec. xiv,. 
appended to a copy of the Liber Quaestionum Scoti is an elegy in ten 
lines commencing ‘‘Scotia plange quia periit tua gloria rara,’’ cf. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Med. et Infim. Latinitatis, ed. Florentiae, 1858, t. iv, 
p. 424. 
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few theologians and writers from Scotland, who resided on 
the Continent, designated with the word Scottus or Scotus. 
Thus, Ricardus Scotus of Saint-Victor (7 c. 1173), Adam 
Scotus (7c. 1180), Michael Scottus, the famous “wizard” 
(7 ¢. 1235), Gulielmus Scotus and Reginaldus Scotus, both 
preachers’ at Paris c. 1281-1283. There was also a 
Johannes Scotus, bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, who 
died in 1203. It has never been claimed that these per- 
sonages were Irishmen. 

Irish scholars abroad during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries’*”’ were careful to add to their names the 
qualifications Hibernicus, de Hibernia, Hibernigena, or 
de Irland, ete. 

It may also be remarked that in the later Middle Ages 
Scottus, Scotus sometimes concealed a purely continental 
name, e.g., Schott, Scotti, Scoto. Thus, a certain Thomas 
Scotus, probably a Spanish or Portuguese friar, about the 
year 1340 alarmed the chief Inquisitor of Lisbon by spread- 
ing some distressing doctrines relative to the intelligence 


and morality of certain leading saints and personages still 


200 


higher placed. He has not yet been claimed as an Irish- 
man. The Venetian printer Octavianus Scottus (c. 1500) 
is believed to have been a native of Monza.*” 

It has sometimes been stated that in the time of Duns 
Scotus there was not a separate Franciscan Provincia 
Hiberniae, and that consequently an Irish Franciscan might 
be described as Scotus, i.e., of the Provincia Scotiae. This 
view is entirely contrary to the facts. About 1260 Thomas 
de Eccleston already distinguishes*”’ the three Franciscan 


For their extant sermons cf. Lecoy de la Marche, La Chaire 
frangaise au moyen dge, 2e ed., 1886, pp. 512, 527, and Hauréau, 
Notices et extraits, 11, 1891, pp. 9-10. 

1 Cf, Studies, 11, 1913, pp. 511-513; Hermathena, xxiii, 1933, pp. 
241-249, 

*° Cf. the present writer in Archivio Storico Italiano, Serie vii, vol. 
xvi, 1931, pp. 38-41, and in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, xxxii, 1936, 
p. 359. 

* Cf. Archivio Storico as cited p. 38n. 

2 Tractatus de adventw Fratrum Minorum in Angliam, ed. Little, 
Paris, 1909, pp. 51-53. 
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Provinces of Scotia, Anglia and Hibernia.*** In the 
official lists of Franciscans and Dominicans at Paris dated 
June, 1303, Scotia and Hibernia are clearly separated.** 
A few years previously, in 1299, a “ Collegium Scotorum” 
had been founded at Paris for Scotchmen by David Moray, 
a Scotchman.*” 

As for positive evidence to show that Duns Scotus was 
an Irishman, there is none beyond a note in the Assisi 
Catalogue of the end of the fourteenth century making 
him a member of the Irish Province. A. Callebaut”’® has 
shown that this note is without value. To his con- 
temporaries Duns was known simply as Johannes Scotus.*” 
It was not till about the middle of the fourteenth century 
that the combination Johannes Duns Scotus began to 
appear. Possibly the appellation “Duns,” and thereby 
“dunce,” was wrongly, if not unjustly, connected with him. 


XIII.—MacisteErR JOHANNES WHYTHEED DE HIBERNIA 
(fl. c. 1400). 


A manuscript of the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Bodleian, Digby, 98, contains two tracts by a certain 
Johannes Whytheed de Hibernia: (a) ff. 200-208, “ Deter- 
minacio mag. Joh. Whytheed de Hibernia in materia de 
mendicitate contra fratres.” The writer defends the views 


*8The same is done by the anonymous Franciscan of the Irish 
Province about 1279, author of the Liber Exemplorum edited by Little 
in 1908; cf. also Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra 
Santa, 11, 1913, pp. 222, 224, 250-51. 

24 Cf. Callebaut, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, x, 1917, p. 11. 

*% Callebaut, ibid., p. 12. 

6 Tbid., pp. 12-13; he was not an Englishman, ibid., pp. 14-15. 
Callebaut’s articles (ibid., pp. 3-16, and xiii, 1920, pp. 78-88) have 
completely solved the problem, cf. R. Lechat in Anal. Boll., xxxix, 1921, 
p- 400, and Little, Materials, 1920, pp. vi, 87, and English Hist. Rev., 
xlvii, 1932, pp. 568-582. 

*" Callebaut, loc. cit., x, pp. 7-9. In an unpublished work by a 
Scotch theologian written ¢. 1480-83 Johannes Scotus is described as 
‘‘eiusdem cuius et ego nacionis’’ (cf. my article in English Historical 
Review, xxxiv, 1919, p. 70). 
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of Richard Fitzralph, archbishop of Armagh (7 1360), 
against a certain frater Petrus Russel, who, according to 
A. G. Little (The Grey Friars at Oxford, 1892, p. 255), 
flourished about 1410. (0) ff. 208-216, “Determinacio 
eiusdem de confessione et absolutione contra mag. Williel- 
mum Edlesburghe de ordine Predicatorum.” 


XIV.—PANDARUS OR PANDERUS (Ss. XV). 


In the British Museum MS. Additional 4792, pp. 107- 
122, of s. xvii (formerly Clarendon 45), there is a copy 
of a work entitled ‘‘ Pandarus, Salus Populi, de rebus 
Hibernicis temp. Henrici vi.” Ware (De Scripturibus 
Hiberniac, 1639, p. 77) has the entry: “ Panderus sive 
author libri de Salute Populi floruit temp. Edw. 4, Edw. 5, 
Rich. 3, Henr. 7, et fortasse Henr. 8. In eo libro ostendit 
causas calamitatum Hiberniae, et remedia praescribit tis 
temporibus aptata.”” Tanner (Bibliotheca, 1748, p. 571) 
merely repeats Ware’s information. Chevalier (Bio- 
Bibliographie, s.v. Pander) calls Pandarus an “écrivain 
irlandais, 1461-1509,” and refers only to Tanner. In 
C. Maxwell (Jrish History from Contemporary Sources, 
1923) there is reference to the Salus Populi. 


XV.—MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


(a) The Bodleian MS. Laud 526 of s. xvi contains 
Annales Hiberniae from 1162 to 1370, which were printed 
by J. Gilbert (The Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin, ii, 1884, pp. 303-398). The editor was ignorant 
of the existence of two other MSS. of these Annals: 
(1) a fifteenth-century copy, “Chronicon Hiberniae 1163- 
1369,” which in 1871 was in the collection of the Countess 
of Cowper at Wrest Park, Bedfordshire (no. 45; Historical 
MSS. Commission, Second Report, Appendix, 1871, p. 7), 
and (2) Trinity College, Dublin, no. 583, saec. xvi (Abbott, 
Catalogue, 1900, p. 97). The attribution of these Annals 
to a certain Christopher Pembridge, supposed doubtfully 
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to have been a citizen of Dublin, is rejected by Gilbert 
(op. cit., li, pp. cxiv sqq.). 

(b) MS. Trinity College, Dublin, F. 5. 3 has been 
recently described in Romania (LXII, 1936, pp. 534-541). 
On page 66 are a number of entries dealing with Irish 
events (printed ibid., p. 539), three of which are in Irish. 
Of the latter, one under date 1317, ‘“Samhra na 
sbaganach,” has baffled the Celtic scholars (Mr. Best and 
Professor Bergin) to whom I submitted it. Other notes 
dealing with Ireland (printed ibid., pp. 540-541) are on 
page 183. These entries and notes were written by a 
certain Donaldus Omaelechlaynd, a Franciscan, probably 
of Limerick, about the year 1455. [Cf. also note 130.] 

(c) Abbott and Gwynn (Catal. of Irish MSS., etc., 
1921, pp. 140, 362) mention that MS., Trinity College, 
Dublin, H. 3.18 (no. 1337) contains on pp. 875 sqq. a 
fragment of a Latin chronicle in a court hand recording 
events in Ireland from 1318 to 1358. At the beginning 
of the volume are two much effaced leaves containing a 
fragment of a Latin Psalter ‘“‘which seems to have had the 
two versions, namely that of Jerome and the Vulgate on 
alternate pages.” 

(d) Chronicles, fragments, documents, etc., relating to 
Ireland and Irish history®*: (1) Cambridge, Trinity 
College 371; (2) British Museum, Add. 4792, s. xiv, 
Fragmentum Historiae Hibernicae, 1308-1317 (Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue, II, 1871, p. 364); (8) Dublin, 
Royal Irish Academy, 24. D. 25, 26, modern transcript of 
Irish annals from British Museum, Additional 4784 and 
4789; (4) Oxford, University College, 103, s. xvii, 
Chronicles in Irish; (5) Oxford, Queen’s College, 130, 
s. xvii, ““Convivium Hibernicum’”; (6) Oxford, Balliol 
College, 228, ‘De Pistore Hibernico”; (7) Oxford, 
Balliol College, 285, three charters dealing with Dublin; 

8 Cf, also a note by the present writer on ‘‘The English Conquest 


of Ireland’’ (in Notes and Queries, Series 12, vol. iii, 1917, pp. 495- 
496) based on the examination of a Trinity College, Dublin, manuscript. 
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(8) Oxford, Bodleian, MS. no. 30237, s. xvi, description 
of Ire!and; (9) Barcelona, Biblioteca de Catalunya, 527, 
s. xvii, “ De la Guerra de Irlanda’’; (10) Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
nouv. acq. lat., 1784, mention of a certain Gilbertus de 
Hibernia; (11) Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. C. 32, s. xvi, 
Ordinale de Rosvalle, Kildare; (12) British Museum, Add. 
24198, Missal of St. Thomas, Dublin?*; (18) British 
Museum, Add. 18359, ff. 92-97, s. xii, Vita Sancti Aidani 
(cf. Kenney, op. cit., p. 224n.); (14) Oxford, Bodleian, 
Rawl. B. 483, f. 36b, in French, “ Ridiculosa petitio 
cuiusdam Nicholai (nomine obliterato) de Hibernia, 
A.D. 1375” (cf. Macray, Catalogi cod. MSS. Bibl. Bodl., 
vi, Pars 1, 1862, col. 700); (15) Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. 
B. 484, f. 17, s. xiv, in French, “Pars Decreti archie- 
piscoporum et episcoporum provinciae Cassiliensis de 
quadam lege per episcopos et fratres minores.in provincia 
observanda” (cf. Macray, ibid., col. 701, and the extract 
printed by Little, Materials, 1920, p. 75); (16) In an article 
entitled ‘‘ Monastic Libraries of Wales,”° fifth to sixteenth 
centuries,’ by Phillips (Library Association Record, xiv, 
1912, p. 309), is the following statement : “ Havod MS. 23 
copying an earlier transcript, gives an interpretation of 
the world’s extent from the books of Eusebii of Cesarien 
(sic) and the works of brother Columban”; (17) MS. 
British Museum, Reg. 12. B. xxv, contains a collection of 
medical tracts of saec. xiv, perhaps put together by some- 
one resident in Ireland; (18) the Roman geographer 
Pomponius Mela (c. 40 A.D.) has nothing very compli- 


*°In a note published in The Academy (xiii, 1878, p. 34) Henry 
Bradshaw drew attention to ‘‘an extremely interesting Dublin 
Troparium of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries which Bishop 
Mant gave to Dr. Todd, and which afterwards owing to the short sighted 
apathy of the Trinity College authorities found its way to the University 
Library of Cambridge where its real nature and value were first brought 
to light.’’ 

20 An article by Savage on ‘‘The Care of Books in Irish Monasteries’’ 
(The Library, New Series, x, 1909, pp. 362-370) brings forward no 
new facts; the work of Phillips (loc. cit. supra, pp. 288-316, and 374— 
398) is more useful. 
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mentary to say about the inhabitants of Ireland, which he 
calls Juverna: “ Cultores eius inconditi sunt et omnium 
virtutum ignari magis quam aliae gentes, pietatis admodum 
expertes” (Chorographia, III, 6, 53, rec. C. Frick, 1880, 
p. 68). In the tenth-century MS. Vaticanus lat. 4929 
some contemporary scholiast has glossed ignart with the 
words aliquatenus tamen gnari (cf. Bursian, N. Jahrb. fiir 
Philol. und Paed., xcix, 1869, p. 633). Perhaps we have 
here the protest of an Irish reader, reminding us of Dicuil’s 
curtailment of the unpleasant remarks of Julius Solinus 
(cf. my note in Journ. of Theol. Studies, xxxiii, 1932, 
p. 130 n.); (19) The British Museum Prayer-Book, Reg. 
2. A. xx, of s. viii (cf. Kenney, Sources, I, pp. 719-720), 
contains on ff. 42 a-45 a, a set of prayers under the title 
Oratio Moucant, which recur in part in the Book of Cerne 
(ed. Kuypers, 1902, pp. 219-220). These rhythmical 
compositions have been edited by Wilhelm Meyer 
(Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
su Géttingen, philol.-hist. K1., 1917, Heft iv, pp. 620-624), 
who, following Thurneysen and J. Loth, would see in this 
mysterious Moucan the name of some (otherwise unknown) 
Welsh saint. Is it merely a scribal error for Moncan, 
that is Mongan, a personage well-known in connexion with 
Columba?; (20) In the Library at Troyes are MSS. of 
Robert O’Connell and Keating, and MS. 1103 has also 
relation to Ireland; (21) In the works of Kenney and 
Gougaud, so frequently here cited, one misses any reference 
to the articles Jona and Jrlande by H. Leclercq in fase. 74-75 
(1926) of the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie of F. Cabrol. In the latter article, especially, are 
put forward some remarkable views. Mention should also 
be made of P. Lehmann, Von den Quellen und Autoritaten 
irischlateinischer Texte (in Blatter fiir das bayertsche Gym- 
nasialschulwesen, 1925, pp. 29-34) ; (22) Among the manu- 
script documents in possession of the Duke of Leinster is a 
list of MSS. and printed books which formed the library of 
Gerald, ninth Earl of Kildare, at Maynooth about 1520 
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(cf. Historical MSS. Commission, Sixteenth Report, 
Appendix, 1884, p. 288). It has been printed by Gilbert 
(Facsimiles of the National MSS. of Ireland, Part III, 
1879, Plate 63), and by O’Grady (Catalogue of the Irish 
MSS. in the British Museum, I, 1892, p. 154). Of the 
112 parchment volumes recorded 34 were Latin, 36 French, 
20 Irish, and 22 English. There are extant, unfortunately, 
no mediaeval Irish monastic catalogues such as exist in 
abundance for England and other countries. A catalogue 
of MSS. belonging to the Cathedral of Limerick in 1631 
was published some years ago by the present writer (in 
Revue des bibliothéques, xxx, 1921, pp. 147-149). The 
list comprises 45 MSS., all Latin and all of a theological 
nature. The collection is of the ordinary late mediaeval 
type, and probably few of the volumes were written in 
Ireland. What the fate of this library was I do not know; 
(23) There is a thirteenth-century Latin Psalter written in 
an Irish hand in the British Museum, Additional 36929 
(cf. Catal, of Additions to the MSS. in the British Museum, 
1900-1905, London, 1907). As far as I am aware no 
special description has yet been made; (24) In the 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (vol. xii, 
London, 1914, pp. 188 sqq.) Ernst Crous enumerates a 
number of libraries, public and private, in Great Britain 
and Ireland in which incunabula are preserved. He did 
not visit Ireland, and appears to have obtained his infor- 
mation on the collections in that country from printed 
catalogues and private correspondence. As a result, he 
has entirely overlooked the existence of the Royal Irish 
Academy,”" in the Library of which, with the assistance 
of Mr. J. J. O’Neill, I was able to unearth a small collection 


*1This institution has sometimes suffered at the hands of German 
scholars, thus E. H. Zimmermann in his Vorkarolingische Mvniaturen 
(Text., Berlin, 1916, p. 21) informs us that ‘‘Der Catagh (sic!) 
Psalter im Besitz der Royal Soc. of Ireland’’ dates from the end of 
the eighth century and not from the time of Columba as tradition would 
have us believe. 
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of incunabula,”* which were summarily described in Notes 
and Queries (Sept. 23, 1916, pp. 247-248, and Oct. 7, 
1916, p. 288). One of these volumes seems to deserve a 
more detailed description. It is a copy of the book 
numbered 6693 in the great Repertorium Bibliographicum 
of Hain: “ Preclarissimus Liber Elementorum Euclidis** 
perspicacissimi . . . Erhardus Ratdolt Augustensis Im- 
pressor solertissimus. Venetiis impressit. Anno Salutis 
1482.” Including the last blank leaf there are 138 folios. 
This volume is preserved in the Manuscript Room with 
the press-mark 24. E. 24. 

There are several MS. flyleaves at the beginning and 
end with mathematical and genealogical notes, the latter 
partly in Irish, with some Irish verses dated 1785 by a 
certain Francis Murphy. Afterwards, in 1801, the book 
belonged to Marcus Cronin of Tralee, who has scribbled 
in some curious memoranda, including several amatory 
lines written in a very transparent cipher, which are 
remarkable only for their execrable taste. Fortunately Mr. 
Marcus Cronin is a sufficiently obscure person to justify 
us in abstaining from prying into the secrets of his love 
affairs, and this composition will better be left to brighten 
the gloomy Euclidean volume. It is followed by the Latin 
goliardic lines, ‘“‘ Est mihi propositum in taberna mori,” 
etc., and at the bottom of the page is the signature of a 
lady—no doubt the heroine of the cipher. In the margins 
of the book are many mathematical notes and genealogical 
memoranda of great Irish families. On the flyleaf at the 
beginning is the inscription, “ A gift from a farmer of the 
County of Kerry anno 1838 to E. F. Day.” Perhaps this 
Kerry farmer was Mr. Marcus Cronin of Tralee grown 
old. 


*2 Mr. O’Neill later called my attention to another equally small 
collection of incunabula which he had discovered in the Library of the 
National University of Dublin (Newman collection). I can now only 
remember a volume of works by Petrus de Alliaco and the Speculum 
Hystoriale of Vincent of Beauvais. 

*8'This Latin version is the first edition of Euclid. The Greek text 
appeared later. 
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We do not usually find people recording their love 
affairs in an edition of Euclid. This is no doubt a unique 
instance of the employment of the “editio princeps” of that 
tiresome and much hated authority to serve some useful 
or at least sympathetic purpose. 


M. ESPOSITO. 


FLORENCE. 





IS THERE A BERKELEIAN PHILOSOPHY ? 


George Berkeley: a Study of his Life and Philosophy. By JoHN 
Witp. Harvard University Press. 


Sensationalism and Theology in Berkeley’s Philosophy. By 
I, HepENIus. Upsala and Oxford. 


I propose to consider these two recent books, both 
separately and together. In outward form they have not 
much in common; but they are at one in challenging the 
unity of the Berkeleian philosophy. “Professor Wild by 
implication surrenders that unity. Dr. Hedenius questions 
it. The former makes no bones about it; in his hands the 
Berkeleian philosophy, ordinarily so called, the doctrine of 
the Principles, becomes a brief and unimportant phase of 
Berkeley’s thought. Hedenius is more guarded, more 
sober in his criticism, and more loyal to fact, and I do not 
say that his title implies two Berkeleys; but it does imply, 
and is meant to imply, that there is a question as to whether 
Berkeley’s sensationalism is consistent with his theology. 
All sorts and conditions of minds come under the spell 
of Berkeley—the tough and the tender, scientist and meta- 
physician, realist and idealist, Hume and Mill, Reid and 
Bradley. Does the attraction of the system consist in 
part in that it gives you back what you put into it? The 
system looks simple; it is expressed in quiet, crystal prose; 
it reminds you of the unruffled surface of a mountain 
tarn on a windless day. It looks so simple that you forget 
its depth, and it mirrors yourself. We may explain thus 
to some extent those sharp differences of opinion among 
Berkeley’s interpreters, of which this review will furnish 
yet another instance. I hold that there is in the Principles 
one consistent body of philosophical doctrine, which 
Berkeley held ex animo, and never ceased to hold; but I 
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am willing to admit that Wild and Hedenius and I, with 
many another, look down from different angles into those 
placid, profound waters, and see there the reflection of our 
own thoughts. 

The modern revival of Berkeleian studies is in part due 
to the renewed interest in empiricism; but some of the 
credit belongs to the editors of Berkeley’s writings. Dr. 
G. A. Johnston’s edition of the Commonplace Book 
has inspired not a few of the more recent books on 
Berkeley. That edition leaves much to be desired; but it 
is easily the best that has appeared. Johnston gives the 
entries, for the most part, in their correct order, and by 
numbering them he has opened up the note-books to in- 
telligent and co-operative study. The Commonplace Book 
is not a diary, but it has the attractions of a diary; it is 
like a glimpse into the private life of a public man; it 
shows us a world-famous philosophy in the making. Wild 
and Hedenius both make full use of this source; possibly 
they use it too freely and rate it too highly. Quotations 
from the Commonplace Book, like quotations from the 
Bible, can be made to prove almost anything. Quoting 
is a business for experts; and a main canon of Berkeleian 
exegesis should be laid down, viz., that no quotation from 
the Commonplace Book shall be admitted if it contradicts 
the works that Berkeley published. The Commonplace 
Book was never meant for other eyes than its author's, 
and a public man should be judged by his published words, 
not by his private and perhaps passing thoughts. 

Hedenius (p. 160 ff.), for instance, makes a great deal 
of the entry (782), “Sensual pleasure is the summum 
bonum.” Berkeley was no puritan; he trusted our God- 
given senses, and he held that God gives us richly all things 
to enjoy; but he never published the quotation in question, 
or anything like it; he says it must be “rightly under- 
stood,” and, of course, on reflection he saw that it would 
be misunderstood by the generality. If a hostile critic 
urges that if he did not say it, at any rate he thought it, 
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the answer is that the saying must be coupled with and 
balanced by his condemnation of Epicureanism in the 
Commonplace Book (17, 836) and in the Principles (93), 
and must be interpreted in the light of his sense-symbolism 
and the doctrine of divine visual language; it may well 
be connected with the words of Malebranche (Recherche 
de la Vérité, bk. tv, ch. 10): “ Pleasure is always a good, 
and pain always an evil... We should not tell men that 
sensible pleasures are not good .. .” Indeed Berkeley’s 
words, rightly understood, do not go much further than 
the teaching of his own archbishop (King, De Origime 
Malt), that the pleasures of sense are notions which induce 
us to make an act of election. 

Wild, it would seem, has not had access to the latest 
studies in the Commonplace Book. He seems uncertain 
about its date. On page 16 he gives the date correctly as 
1707-8; on page 26 he reverts to the suggestion, made by 
Fraser, that the book was begun in 1705-6; on page 48 
he speaks of it as completed “ only a few years” (a mis- 
print for “months,” of course) before the publication of 
the New Theory of Vision; and on page 39 he throws out 
the suggestion, for which there is no evidence barring the 
exigencies of his own theory, that some of the entries were 
made in 1715 or 1716... He does not know my account 
of the marginal signs, which has been in part accepted by 
Professor Stocks; on page 55 he gives the old reading of 
entry 729, which I have corrected (for “2nd and 4th” 
read “2 Ist’); and on page 23 he quotes entry 293 with 
Lorentz’ vapid conjecture “disaver,” in place of “dis- 
cover,” which is very pointed and quite certain. 

I will pass on to give accounts, separate for the most 


1The seven laws De Motu listed on p. 166 verso, inverted, to which 
Wild’s footnote there refers, are casual jottings by Berkeley, without 
literary connection with his published De Motu, and unconnected with 
the Commonplace Book proper. They are not Descartes’ laws of 
motion, nor Newton’s; they are not at all unlike those laws given by 
J. Keill in his Introductio ad veram physicam (1702). 
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part, of these two books, taking first the one from America, 
and second the one from Sweden; thus the reader will be 
enabled to appreciate their respective merits, and to judge 
the extent to which they imperil the unity of the Berkeleian 
philosophy; and I will wind up the review by trying to 
show how that peril may be averted and the unity secured. 

Wild’s is one of the largest books that have been written 
about Berkeley, apart from editions of the Works. It is 
well-informed and complete; it surveys the whole field. The 
philosophical interest predominates, but the biographical is 
not neglected. Wild interprets the teaching by the life, 
and, to some extent, the life by the teaching. The book’s 
five hundred and fifty pages are packed with matter, some 
of it new. In respect of the essays in the Guardian and 
the sermons it breaks new ground. It takes account of 
the Percival letters, discovered since Fraser first wrote; 
and of other letters and sermons by Berkeley published 
within the last few years. Its appendix contributes three 
unpublished sermons, thereby completing, I believe, the 
publication of all known Berkeley manuscripts. The 
book is heavily documented, beautifully printed, and 
attractively turned out; it contains a small bibliography and 
an index (of proper names only). Its style is agree- 
able, and, barring “ arationalism” and the New World 
preposition “back of,” its diction brings nothing strange 
to our ears. It is the work of a scholar, and is a real 
contribution to Berkeleian scholarship. I should call it a 
fine contribution if I could shut my eyes to the theory on 
which it turns. But when I inspect the deeper qualities of 
the book, I pause; when I ask myself “Is its interpreta- 
tion of the Eerkeleian philosophy true to fact?”’, I cannot 
give the answer I would wish to give; I have to register 
my dissent. 

“History has frozen Berkeley,” says Wild, and pro- 
ceeding to de-frost Berkeley, dissolves him. Wild’s treat- 
ment is largely impressionist ; he takes from the Berkeleian 
philosophy the figure and form of a defined system, and 
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renders it down to a Hegelian idea’—a series of shifting 
positions, moments, and views. The work is an account 
of Berkeley’s development, written on Hegelian lines; its 
method is a reaction against that mere historicity which 
would reduce Berkeley to the position of a text-book link 
between Locke and Hume, and as such is a useful cor- 
rective; but the method is dangerous; it may lead the 
unwary into regarding the truth of Berkeley as something 
other than the facts about Berkeley. Wild, and Hedenius 
in a less degree, think that they can detect an inner logical 
dialectic of Berkeleianism. Wild tries to expound it, and 
he would take his readers to the absolute view by a series 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Now in the historic 
Berkeley there is no dialectic of that sort; consequently 
Wild’s book, though interesting as an exposition of the 
possible odyssey of a journeying soul, and commendable 
for its brave attempt to enter Berkeley’s mind, as an inter- 
pretation of his philosophy, is highly subjective. 

The book abounds in paradoxical statements, like “ It 
is... only the absolute atheist who can see God” (p. 349); 
it contains unverifiable statements, like “Berkeley was not 
long in perceiving the connection between the superficiality 
of the age and his own past philosophic failures” (p. 207). 
Speaking of Miss Forster, Wild writes (p. 305): “ Their 
acquaintance probably dated from his Trinity College 
student days.” No evidence is adduced, and I think that 
statement is a romantic guess, inspired by co-education, 
and distinctly improbable. I do not wish to give the 
impression that the book is inaccurate; on the whole, con- 
sidering the mass of detail that is here assembled, the 
work has been carefully done. I have noticed one or two 
errors: e.g., on page 378 “1729” should be “1731,” and 
on page 69 the date of the De Motu is given as 1720 
instead of 1721; and, perhaps as a nemesis for Wild’s 
revolt against the tyranny of historical fact, unkind fate 


*E.g., ‘*We must, in fact, think of Berkeley himself as a passage 
or movement—the passage from Locke to Plato,’’ p. 67. 
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has decreed that the first line of his book should contain a 
mistake about the first fact of Berkeley’s life. Wild here 
errs in good company; for Fraser himself in his 1871 
edition fell into the same trap, giving the date of the birth 
in the old style. Wild’s use of inverted commas calls for 
remark ; judged by our literary conventions, it is occasionally 
somewhat loose; on page 192 he puts into Berkeley’s mouth 
the words: “I do by an act of reason, necessarily infer the 
existence [i.e., the non-existence] of God.” The absurd 
gloss in the brackets is not by Berkeley; the remainder of 
the quotation, except the italics, is his. A more serious 
instance of misusing inverted commas occurs on page 318. 
Here Wild omits from a quotation words which should 
not have been omitted, and represents them by dots, and 
as a result the meaning and import of the quotation have 
been almost completely reversed. It is not intentional, of 
course; but theory has caused a blind spot. Wild’s theory 
is that Berkeley in middle life disavowed his early system, 
and no longer thought it true, and in proof of his theory 
he prints a quotation from Berkeley’s letter to Johnson, 
as follows: “ What you have seen of mine was published 
when I was very young, and without doubt hath many 
defects . . . . I do not, therefore, pretend that my books 
can teach truth.” Now what do Wild’s four dots within 
these quotation marks represent in the original letter? 
They represent the important and, to Wild’s theory, the 
highly inconvenient words: “For though the notions 
should be true (as I verily think they are) yet it is difficult 
to express them clearly and consistently, language being 
framed to common use and received prejudices.” Berkeley 
here says that in middle life he still believed his early 
notions to be true; he says it clearly, firmly, and in so 
many words; and he does not withdraw one inch by 
modestly adding that he is conscious of defects of ex- 
pression, due to youth and the nature of language. 
Wild’s theory about Berkeley is here refuted out of 
Berkeley’s own mouth, once his words are correctly quoted. 
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Professor Wild has something new to say about 
Berkeley, and I am completely puzzled to know the spirit 
in which he says it. He is not out to “debunk” Berkeley, 
as Hone and Rossi were; nor does he defend the thesis 
that “Berkeley had every virtue under heaven,” as 
Fraser does. He defends him from a few aspersions that 
recent ingenuity has dug out of his private letters. He 
would hardly spend years of study on the man, unless he 
judged that as a thinker Berkeley deserves to live on. 
But is he friend or foe? He must see that the Berkeleian 
philosophy cannot live if its unity is shattered, that dis- 
integration is death. Yet he turns a blind eye upon every 
proof, external and internal, of the solidarity of Berkeley’s 
system; he magnifies many a fault in expression; he finds, 
or makes, numberless inconsistencies in the philosophy he 
expounds; he holds that George Cloyne did not believe 
what George Berkeley wrote, and, in effect, he scraps, and 
says that Berkeley scrapped, with the exception of one 
tenet, all that S. Johnson and Hume and Reid and Beattie 
and Mill and Bailey thought Berkeleianism to be. Such 
are the exigencies of a theory; and such are the fruits of 
applying the twentieth-century category of development to 
an eighteenth-century thinker. 

Wild holds that there was one fixed point in Berkeley’s 
thought, namely, his rejection of abstract ideas with its 
corollary, the quest of the concrete. He thinks that 
Berkeley always held on to that point like grim death; and 
I agree, and have argued the point at great length in my 
Berkeley and Malebranche, chapters vii and viii. But 
Wild holds that that was the sole fixed point, and there I 
disagree. He thinks that all else was fluid; that in 
Berkeley’s development the immaterialist becomes a 
materialist, the rationalist who wrote the Principles 
becomes the believer who wrote the Siris, the deist deacon 
becomes the theist bishop. Schematically he represents the 
development as a dialectical movement due to the urge of 
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“concrete logic,” in which Berkeley passes from his initial 
“spiritism” or “psychologism,” which he learned from 
Locke, and expressed in the Principles, through the phases 
of scepticism and pragmatism, represented by the third of 
the Three Dialogues and Alciphron, to the absolutism which 
he learned from Plato and taught in Sirvis. 

Accordingly, Wild has to try to show (an impossible 
task) that Berkeley serially discarded his earlier works. 
Let us watch the attempt. The Theory of Vision is for 
Wild a “display of technical virtuosity” (p. 111); its 
chief significance, he thinks (p. 110), is that Berkeley later 
abandoned its crucial features, and he commits himself to 
the statement (p. 109): “The New Theory of Vision, in 
the generalized form of ‘the universal Language of 
Nature,’ . . . is essentially abandoned in the Siris.” These 
are strange statements about a theory which for a long 
time held a dominating position in European psychology, 
and which is still quoted as authoritative on some points. 
The statement that Berkeley himself gave it up is a sheer 
mistake, which can be nailed to the counter. In 1732, 
more than twenty years after its first publication, Berkeley 
republished the work; he published in 1733 a Vindication 
of it, in which he says in effect® that he had been asked 
to abandon the theory, but could not do so. The meta- 
physic, which derives from the visual theory, namely, the 
view of the sensible world as divine symbols, or the 
universal language of nature, reappears throughout the 
whole series of Berkeley’s books; it is found in Siris with 
great emphasis (sections 252-4). Moreover, that meta- 
physic had sunk deep into the living tissues of Berkeley's 
mind, as any one can see who weighs the implications of 
that perfect phrase in Siris 173, “the bright and lively 
signatures of a divine mind.’’* Could anyone, philosopher 
or poet, have coined it who did not literally see the beams 


* Theory of Vision Vindicated, 32. 
* As far as I know, the phrase is Berkeley’s own. 
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of light and the quivering flames as a written message of 
God to man? 

The Theory of Vision was for Berkeley and is for us 
part of the argument for immaterialism. Wild appears 
not to appreciate this fact; and his comparative neglect 
of the topic of matter is a weakness in his exposition as a 
whole. In his discussion of the Principles Wild devotes 
merely one short paragraph of seventeen lines to the topic 
of matter; yet Berkeley’s chief title to philosophical fame 
is that he dared to deny the existence of matter, and denied 
it “with a reason.” Hedenius gives due weight to 
immaterialism; Wild does not; and it is no wonder that 
the latter (p. 113) finds it “quite impossible to view the 
published Principles as expressing his ‘system’ in any 
adequate way,’ and he would write off the famous 
Principles as a discarded book, a passing phase, expressive 
of the stage of solipsist mentalism, rendered inconsistent by 
the causal argument for the existence of God. Wild’s 
criticism here is perverse, “preposterous,” in the classical 
sense of the word. Of course the causal argument is 
inconsistent with solipsist mentalism; but Berkeley never 
was a solipsist or a mentalist. The causal argument came 
quite naturally and consistently to him, as to many another 
loyal empiricist; the argument does not rest on any a prior 
doctrine of substance, as both Wild and Hedenius are 
inclined to think; it rests on observed fact. Berkeley 
does not argue, “there must be finite spirit”; he argues, 
“there is finite spirit; I am one; what are the inferences?” 
He knows the self, not in Descartes’ way, but in that of 
Malebranche; that is, we know the soul imperfectly, but 
really; we do not “know the soul as we do a triangle”; 
we do not know in advance what it is the business of life 
to make us become. Dean Berkeley did not know, nor 
could know, his episcopal self, but he knew himself for all 
that. Fact, for Berkeley, proves the finite substance; and 
fact, for Berkeley, proves the infinite substance. That is 
the whole framework of the so-called causal argument. 
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It must be taken in the concrete, not in the abstract. 
Contrast, says Berkeley, ideas of sense and ideas of the 
imagination; when I take a concrete case, I become aware 
both of what I can do and of what J cannot do, but Some 
Other does. When I lie awake in the dark and watch for the 
dawn (imagined), and then watch it come (i.e., be given 
to sense), the inference to God, the Giver, is almost 
irresistible, quite irresistible when resistance has ceased. 

Wild refuses to take seriously what Berkeley says about 
God at the end of the Principles, as well as in sections 29-33. 
Wild thinks that Plato taught Berkeley to believe in God; 
in point of fact the Church of Ireland taught him to do 
so.” Missing this essential point, Wild has to take the 
heroic course of separating sections 134 to 156 from the 
main argument of the Principles, and saying (p. 119) that 
they “constitute a very brief and inadequate introduction 
to Part II of the Treatise.” Part II non est, and there 
is not much point in talking about it; and certainly a guess. 
about its possible contents is a poor ground for dis- 
membering Part I. These concluding sections are an 
integral part of the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
Part I, and the esse percipt would be nonsense without 
them. Has belief in the immensity, the omnipresence, and 
the omnicausality of God ever elsewhere by the pen of man 
been expressed more grandly, more soberly, and more 
philosophically than in these sections? I doubt it. Of 
course they are genuine, and germane, and in their proper 
place. Of course the Berkeley of the Principles believed 
ex animo in God, “intimately present, on whom we have 
an absolute and entire dependence.” 

Wild repeatedly calls the young Berkeley a deist. No 
deist, I fancy, ever spoke of God as “intimately present.” 
The deist is one who believes in God as far, far away,° 


5The ordinations as deacon and priest are not, I think, mentioned 
in this work. 

**‘Deism is what is popularly called the doctrine of an absentee- 
God.’? Encyl. Brit., 14th ed. 
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like the gods of Epicurus. Wild is confusing deism with 
natural religion. Berkeley was no deist; but, like all 
instructed and orthodox Christians, he believed in natural 
religion, as far as it goes. God has nowhere left Him- 
self without witness, and “the light of nature,” the natural 
reason that speaks in natural religion, is part of that 
witness. When one turns to the sermons by Berkeley, here 
published for the first time, and takes note of the readings 
Wild accepts, and of his introductory notes, especially on 
page 521, one can see that he has been misled by the state 
the manuscripts are in." Some later owner, user, or mis- 
user of Berkeley’s sermons has worked over several of 
them, crossing out all references to the light of nature, and 
substituting the language of revealed religion for that of 
natural religion. On page 201 of Addl. MS. 39306 in the 
British Museum this “corrector” has written the words, 
““Mem.—Leave out all those Passages wch relate to the 
Light of Reason.” Wild thinks that the “corrector” was 
Berkeley himself, after his conversion in America from 
deism to theism; but my brother and I have independently 
made an ad hoc study of the words quoted above, and of 
the corrections to which they refer, and we are quite con- 
vinced that Berkeley did not write these words, nor make 
the corrections in question. J may add that Dr. Robin 
Flower, Deputy Keeper of the Manuscripts, has kindly 
examined page 201 of the manuscript, and he decisively 
confirms my view that Berkeley did not write the words 
quoted. There was never any deism in Berkeley, and so, 
in his case, never a conversion from deism to theism. 


"For fuller discussion see my article on Two Sermons by Bishop 
Berkeley, in Proc. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xliii, Sect. C, No. 8. In 
justice to Prof. Wild, I ought perhaps to mention that he has kindly 
written to me conceding my point about the sermon corrections, but 
without prejudice to his main argument, as he is fully entitled to do. 
Had the letter reached me in time, I should have modified the above 
passage. I fear I have made rather too much of the point, and may 
have given the impression, unintentionally, that it decides the question 
raised about Berkeley and deism. 
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Wild pursues his theme through the books of the middle 
period; he says much that is good and sound and new; but 
where he represents them as departures from the doctrine 
. of the Principles, as he does in the cases of the third of 
the Three Dialogues, the De Motu, and the Analyst, he is 
simply arguing a case, holding a brief, and not doing 
justice to the full facts. It would be an easy matter, 
though tedious, to show it; and I will confine myself to 
two strategic points. First, is it not strange that Wild 
says not a word in this part of his book about the Theory 
of Vision Vindicated? He draws attention to its import- 
ance in the early part, but there is no mention of it in its 
chronological place. This little treatise ‘‘vindicates” not 
alone the Theory of Vision, but the Principles, and is 
demonstrative evidence that Berkeley held his early 
philosophy up to the eve of his fiftieth year. _ 

My other point concerns the Alciphron; this book, 
according to Wild, stands for a period of “irrational 
faith.” That statement is a strange one; for one of the 
aims of the Alciphron is to show that ‘a man need not 
renounce his reason to maintain his religion” (Alc. vu1, 11). 
Of its fourth dialogue Wild writes (pp. 333-4) “ Berkeley 
discards the Deistic ‘proofs’ for the existence of Ged as 
‘dry and jejune,’ and subjects his own rationalistic argu- 
ment of the third dialogue between Hylas and Philonous 
to a devastating scrutiny, which clearly reveals that the 
all-inclusive absolute to which this argument led him does 
not possess the ‘attributes’ of God at all... The ‘proof’ 
which Berkeley now offers in Alciphron iv indicates the 
new depths to which his scepticism has taken him... for 
it represents a return to the ‘proof’ of the Principles.” 
On this bewildering, care-free, Pickwickian passage I make 
the following summary comments (lack of space prevents 
me from doing more). Berkeley was the last man in 
the world to discard any “proofs” of the existence of God; 
he put the phrase “dry and jejune” (another instance of 
Wild’s loose use of inverted commas) into the mouth of 
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Alciphron, the free-thinker, in section 2, in respect of the 
Ontological argument, and that from an infinite progression 
of causes. The phrase does not represent Berkeley’s own 
attitude. In the reference given by Wild (Alc. 1v, 22-3) 
I can read no scrutiny, good, bad, or devastating, of the 
third of the Three Dialogues. The passage is a criticism 
of Bishop Browne. In my opinion, Berkeley never identifies 
God with “an all-inclusive absolute,’ and he does not 
return to the “proof” of the Principles, for the simple 
reason that he had never left it. It is found, for instance, 
in De Motu, 69, Theory of Vision Vindicated, 13, 
Alciphron iv, 14, Siris, 237. 

We come now to the Siris. Hedenius does not deal 
with it; but Wild gives it great prominence. Wild regards 
Siris as the logical goal of Berkeley’s thought, and his 
Part IV is the climax of his book. 

Wild devotes 70 pages to the Siris (as against 30 to 
the Principles); he gives us a good deal of new “source 
material,” a first-hand and useful study of the philosophical 
books consulted by Berkeley for this publication. Part IV 
is not so much an exposition of the Siris as a meditation 
upon it. More than once the reader becomes suddenly 
aware that the writer is giving us not Plato, nor Aristotle, 
nor Berkeley, but Wild. It speaks volumes for the Siris 
that it can still evoke such lofty and elevating and philo- 
sophical thoughts; that still its “theology and philosophy 
gently unbind the ligaments that chain the soul down to 
the earth, and assist her flight towards the sovereign 
Good” (Siris, 302). That was one of Berkeley’s intentions 
in writing the book, and Wild’s Siris upon Berkeley’s 
Siris would please him to that extent. But I feel sure that 
Berkeley would not have been pleased by the notion that 
the Siris supersedes his earlier books, or was intended to 
cast, or ought to be permitted to cast, any reflection upon 
their truth. In point of fact, Wild dwells far less on this 
aspect of his thesis when he comes to deal with the Siris 
itself; he does, it is true, still hint at the withdrawal of 
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the doctrine of the Principles, but the closer he comes to 
the Siris the more he realizes, I think, that the book gives 
no hint of any such withdrawal; and he is almost content 
with the view that the Siris takes up the earlier philosophy 
into itself, and places it in a higher setting ‘and context. 
I have no great quarrel with that view. I could not share 
Wild’s extravagant views of the merits of the Siris; all 
said and done, it is an old man’s ramble through quack 
remedies to Elysian fields; a third of the book is taken 
up with tar-water, a third with a fanciful speculation about 
nature; and in the remaining third, Berkeley empties out 
with little system the contents of a capacious note-book, 
giving with comments extracts from ancient writers in 
support of a spiritual view of the universe, and against 
that mechanistic interpretation of existence which, as he 
saw, was threatening the values of life. Tar-water, not 
philosophy, sold the editions of the book; for the Siris 1s, 
as its author describes it, a “rude essay” (297), “not pre- 
tending to be a complete treatise” (80). It seems to me 
perverse to match it, either for style or contents, with the 
inspired masterpieces of the morning of his life. Berkeley 
nowhere says that he accepts Plato’s ideas, and in 
section 308 he contrasts them with “ideas, or passive objects, 
in the mind”; but) if anyone likes to dress up @ la Plato 
the other contents (N.B.—“ besides these”), no injustice 
is done to Berkeley’s teaching. I grudge no one what 
they see in Siris, provided they let me see what is there, 
namely, his early -doctrine of the sensible world without 
the alteration of jot or tittle, provided they let me see in 
Siris, too, “all the choir of heaven and furniture of the 
earth, in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
frame of the world” subsisting “in the mind of some 
Eternal Spirit.” 

I turn now to the work by Dr. Hedenius. 

This book is an inaugural dissertation of some 230 
pages, which promises shortly a companion study in the 
New Theory of Vision. It is an analysis of the Berkeleian 
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philosophy represented in the series of books from the 
Principles to the Alciphron. The Commonplace Bock, the 
sermons, and the essays in the Guardian are freely used. 
Dr. Hedenius holds (and I agree with him) that the changes 
in the second edition of the Principles and the third edition 
of the Three Dialogues fall within the scheme of Berkeley's 
early philosophy. His words about the Sirts are few and 
guarded. He excludes it from the scope of this study on 
the ground that there is ‘‘a definite contrast” between it 
and the early philosophy. If by “contrast” be meant 
difference in tone and aim and stress and value, I accept 
the phrase; but if it mean more, if it mean the contrast 
of opposition, I could not accept it; but Dr. Hedenius is 
so careful a student and so exact a thinker that he is not 
likely to fall into the common mistake of supposing that 
the Siris in any significant particular unsays what the 
Principles says. 

The work is patient, dispassionate, and thorough; its 
author is well equipped for his task—temperate in state- 
ment, fair-minded on controverted issues, and very well 
informed, not only about Berkeley’s life and works, but 
also about recent books on his philosophy. If the trans- 
iation represents the original correctly (and I have no 
reason to doubt it), the translator, too, is to be con- 
gratulated; for this English translation reads easily, as if 
it were originally written in that tongue. 

As an attempt to show what the Berkeleian philosophy 
was, the work succeeds; the subsidiary attempts to show 
how that philosophy came to be, and that it had to be, are 
not, in my opinion, so successful. You cannot deduce an 
empiricist; you cannot mummify living thought. I have 
nothing but praise for the central contention of this book, 
namely, that theocentric immaterialism is the heart of 
Berkeley’s philosophy, and that his system of beliefs about 
God, man, and nature radiate from that point. The clever 
discussion of the inner “dialectic” of the system leaves me 
cold and unconvinced; for it assumes that Berkeley, least 
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professional of thinkers, treated his theme as a modern 
Professor of Philosophy might be expected to do. 

Hedenius expounds by the method of problems; he does 
not deal with detailed topics, but selects three or four 
leading strands of thought, pursues them through the 
various books, quotes the important passages, pauses on 
difficulties, turns aside to consider debated points, showing 
a remarkable acquaintance with all the most recent dis- 
cussions, and he generally succeeds in illuminating his 
theme, in reconciling apparent contradictions, and, médecin 
malgré lui, in healing the wounds inflicted by himself and 
others on Berkeley’s philosophy. 

What does the word “dialectical” mean? Sometimes 
in this work it seems to mean “logically and consistently 
developed” ; at other times, it is a mere euphemism for a 
hopeless contradiction. Perhaps there is a trace of the 
“dialectical” in Hedenius’ personal attitude to his theme. 
Like a moth round a light, he seems new attracted, now 
repulsed by the Berkeleian philosophy. Perhaps he came 


to curse it, and has stayed to bless? He writes on page 9: 
“The absurdity of his system is patent,” and again, on 
page 37 : “As a metaphysical system the whole of Berkeley’s 
philosophy must appear utterly absurd.” Yet over and 
over again he shows that apparent absurdities, when taken 
in their context and viewed in their proper light, are not 
absurdities. On page 93 he calls the system “‘a coherent 


, 


whole,” and his conclusions to Chapters III and IV would 
be thoroughly satisfactory to a confirmed Berkeleian. 
Let me quote them, for they summarize the main results 
of the book: ‘“ The examination of the logical relations 
between Berkeley’s theory of knowledge and his theological 
metaphysics is thus brought to a conclusion. It has been 
found that Berkeley’s much decried theory of spirits is 
in all essential points logically connected with his sen- 
sationalism” (p. 140). Again: “In an entirely natural 
way Berkeley’s theological metaphysics, which are based 


Q2 
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on sensationalistic epistemology, result in a_ theological 
theory of morality” (p. 231). 

The fourth chapter, on IMMATERIALISM AS A Basis 
FOR MoraLiIty, contains a good deal of new material, and is 
in a measure pioneer work. Its results are conservative, 
but they are somewhat discounted by the fact that we have 
no treatise on ethics by Berkeley; students of his ethics 
are conjecturing what he would have said had he published 
his Principles, Part Il. No amount of extracts from 
occasional essays and private note-books can adequately 
represent the final views of such a man. Had a systematic 
work of his on ethics been published, we should then 
probably be in a position to reconcile the utilitarian and 
hedonistic strains with his belief in duty. 

Hedenius deals faithfully with several popular fallacies 
about Berkeley; he shows that immaterialism, far from 
denying the existence of the sensible world, is put forward, 
not without reason, as an antidote to scepticism about that 
world. He insists (e.g., p. 106) that “In the Principles 
and the Dialogues we never find the conclusion that spirits 
must be identical with their contents.” Spirit and ideas 
are at opposite poles in Berkeley’s system, separated by 
all the gulf that lies between action and passion. Hedenius 
has so firm a grasp of this cardinal point that I am sur- 
prised to find him supporting the traditional interpretation 
of the first section of the Principles. I admit that 
Berkeley’s phrase, “such as are perceived by attending to 
the passions and operations of the mind,” is diplomatic; 
he understood the art of “humouring” his reader; from 
entry 576 in the Commonplace Book we know that he had 
considered with care how he would “begin the 1st Book,” ® 
and I dare say he was willing to appear at the outset to 
accept Locke’s ideas of reflection; but he does not accept 


* Unfortunately the word rendered by Johnston ‘*sensation’’ in the 
second half of entry 576 is illegible. My note written after a careful 
study of the Ms. is ‘‘this word is not ‘sensation’; it might be 
‘reflection,’ but is more like ‘those.’ ’’ 
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them, and he would have stultified the whole book if he 
had accepted passive ideas of active beings. Consider, too, 
the hole that is left in Berkeley’s argument by the 
traditional view. It errs not only in what it makes 
Berkeley say, but also in what it makes him forget to say. 
It is bad enough to make him say in his formal opening 
that there are “ideas of the operations of the mind” 
(cf. Commonplace Book, 492, “ Whether it were not better 
not to call the operations of the mind ideas, confining this 
term to things sensible’’); it is almost worse to make him 
forget to notice spirits among his “survey of the objects of 
human knowledge.” Paris, in his judgment of the god- 
desses three, might as well forget to notice Aphrodite. 
Did Berkeley believe that God, the self, and other selves 
are objects of human knowledge? Yes, of course. How, 
then, in his opening survey of those objects could he leave 
them out? Let us grant that possibly Berkeley might call 
“the passions of love, hatred, joy, grief” ideas in his large 
sense of that term; in view of section 2 we could not grant 
the same licence in respect of “the operations of the 
mind”; for the active being, mind, spirit, soul, myself, is 
at once contrasted with ideas as ‘“‘a thing entirely distinct 
from them.” 

The discussion in Chapter II of the nature and status 
of ideas of the imagination seems to me brilliant and 
illuminating. The doctrine of the image occupies a key 
position in the Berkeleian system, and it is noteworthy that 
Locke teaches practically nothing about it. On any theory 
several difficulties meet us when we try to relate the image to 
the sense-datum; these difficulties are present in Aristotle’s 
account of the imagination, and Berkeley does not clear 
them up, or try to do so; but he is perfectly explicit on 
the point that matters to him, namely, that the power of 
forming ideas of the imagination, set over against the 
comparative passivity of the mind in pure sensation, is a 
clear proof, a double-barrelled proof, of the real activity 
of the human mind, and of the real operation of God, who 
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worketh all in all. I have wondered whether Hedenius 
overstresses the passivity of the mind in pure sensation. 
The object of sense is passive through and through; but 
Berkeley admits that we open our eyes ourselves; he speaks 
of judgments of sense, and I think that he regards the 
mind as quiescent, not passive, as receptive, not inactive; 
and, of course, he sees this low degree of activity raised 
to a higher power, raised to the level of conscious activity, 
in the work of the constructive imagination. ~ 

Dr. Hedenius toys with the notion that for Berkeley 
all ideas are equally true and equally false. Is not 
that notion a relic of representationism? In a two- 
term theory of knowledge, like Berkeley’s, the idea, 
if it appears at all, is non-Lockian; it is; it is per- 
ceived; how, then, can it be true or false? Ideas 
may be real or unreal, facta or ficta, created by God or 
made by me, created by God and truly perceived, i.e., 
received by me, taken by me or mistaken by me, sometimes 
so sadly mistaken by me that the real, divine element is 
negligible in the total apprehension; but at least in the 
classical passage (Principles, 33-36), where real and unreal 
ideas are clearly delineated, the terms “‘true’’ and “false” do 
not occur. 

As regards the esse est percipi, Hedenius makes it quite 
clear that the famous phrase was not intended by its author 
to be an identification of its two terms. In Berkeley’s 
system our perceiving does not constitute the being or the 
reality of what we perceive. Ideas, for Berkeley, are not 
modes of the mind; when minded, they are in the mind, 
but not of the mind; they are objects, sensible objects, or 
things. Two stipulations, in my view, have to be made in 
order that esse est percipt may adequately and correctly 
represent Berkeley’s thought : (1) esse must refer to simple 
things only; (2) percipi must include posse percipit. The 
former stipulation is mecessary to secure the hemisphere 
of non-sensible reality, the esse of percipere,; the latter stipu- 
lation is necessary to secure the distinction between divine 
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and human thought. Berkeley often mentions, but rarely 
stresses, the perceivable, and I do not think that he ever 
follows up the full implications of the term; but, with his 
strong common-sense, he would be the first to admit that 
when we see the outside of a plum-pudding, co ipso we are 
not seeing the inside, but can see it, i.e., can come to see 
it, and that, therefore, the esse of the unseen but visible 
inside is posse percipi. Furthermore, by his admirable 
distinction between the abstract idea of identity and 
practical human sameness, he has answered at a stroke all 
the objections that are raised on the ground of identity, 
whether of subject or of object, and of the privacy of a 
public thing; he has given us an identity of very great 
similarity, which suits our condition, but, of course, must 
ever fall short of the identity of Him who alone is ever 
One and the Same. 

The title of the book, and certain phrases in it, such as 
“the assumption of spirits,” hint at an inner contradiction 
in Berkeleianism; and the author in places suggests that 
the ideist account of the sensible world is a thing apart, 
into which Berkeley pitchforks an _ inconsistent and 
arbitrary theory of God and human spirits. Yet he knows 
quite well that Berkeley’s Deity is no deus ex machina, but 
present right from the start; he knows that the denial of 
matter and the assertion of Deity are complementary aspects 
of one truth. ‘God is. Can there be matter?” That 
was Berkeley’s order of reasoning, though his order of 
teaching was: ‘‘ Things are ideas; therefore, God is, and 
matter is not.” Berkeley’s use of the term idea is highly 
technical and peculiar, not essential to the system (he 
almost, but not altogether, drops it in Siris), and not to 
be fully interpreted by Lockian or by common usage. 
Berkeley called a thing an idea both when it is known by 
me and when it is not known by me; therefore, he did not 
mean “my thinking it so makes it so,” nor, for him, was 
the idea “the object of the mind when a man thinks” 
(Locke). The thing, the object, enters my mind; it 
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is an idea, and it was an idea; it leaves my mind; it is 
still an idea, though it is out of my mind; it is an idea in 
its own right, i.e., by right divine. My idea is like a man’s 
small voice that is lost unheard in a vast cathedral; but 
amplified, that is borne away on the mighty waves of 
ethereal sound, it searches the farthest corners of choir and 
nave, of aisle and transept, and soars to the roof and dome. 

In fact, Berkeley meant by idea what a naive realist 
to-day means by sense-datum, but a sense-datum created 
and conserved by the Giver of all. Why, then, did he 
not prefer some of his alternative terms, such as sensible 
thing, object, or appearance? For various reasons, some 
of which we can guess, and some of which he tells us, 
and I think this reason is among them. - To call the common 
character of things “idea” makes me ponder how I con- 
dition (the limited extent to which I condition) the objects 
of actual sense-awareness, how I give a passing permanence 
to them, a comparative unity. and transient flicker of 
meaning; above all, to call sensible things ideas makes me 
realize their passivity, their absolute inaction, their inability 
to act, or cause, or make a movement. ‘Therefore, to call 
a thing an idea drives home the conviction that there is a 
God to give all this, to be ready and able to give it, able 
to support the actual with the obtainable data. Therefore, 
I apprehend God as substance, intimately present, and 
immediately operative in the mighty frame of the world, 
as I am intimately present in my field of sense, and 
immediately operative in a field of sense, reproductively 
imagined. That, I believe, is part of what Berkeley meant 
to teach, and does teach, by the esse percipi. 

Whence did he learn it? To that question replies must 
be cautious and modest; for we do not know the whole 
account. The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts; 
while their seniors dream dreams, the young men see 
visions. Whence did Pheidias learn his craft, or Shake- 
speare, or Goethe? One thing is certain; we may not give 
‘Locke all the credit for Berkeley; we must make allowance 
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for the individual element, for the talent, the originality, 
the genius and personal inspiration. Nor must we omit to 
make due allowance for the influence of Malebranche. Both 
the books we are reviewing fail in this respect, and thereby, 
in my opinion, are led into mistakes. Wild’s contempt, I 
might almost say, for the doctrine of the Principles—the 
feeling expressed in his terms “spiritism” and “psycho- 
logism”—may fairly be traced to his comparative negiect 
of Malebranche. The ideist or Lockian element, to which 
Wild gives the ugly name “spiritism,” and which I should 
prefer to call “‘mentalism,” is undoubtedly to be found in 
the Principles; but it has been transformed by contact with 
the teaching of the Recherche; the baser metal has been 
turned to gold. Hedenius does not share Wild’s almost 
contemptuous attitude towards the Principles; but he, too, 
starts from the English tradition of a Lockian Berkeley, 
and never succeeds in shaking free of it. The title of his 
book shows it; for the “sensationalism” which sets his 
problem is, in his own words (p. 14), “his sensationalism 
based on Locke.” The problem is, to some extent, self- 
made and artificial; it is a case of “raising a dust, and 
then complaining we cannot see.” Hedenius states his aim 
in the following words (p. 8): “To throw some light 
on Berkeley’s system by showing that the two opposite 
elements of which it is generally held to be composed are 
dialectically connected with each other...” Now suppose 
these elements are not “opposite,” but intimately, con- 
sistently, and by origin blended, then cadit quaestio. 
When we watch Hedenius at work, we see that in effect 
he is trying hard to show how Berkeley’s doctrine of God 
and immortality could have grown out of Locke’s doctrine 
of sensation. That cannot be shown, in my opinion. The 
term “ideas imprinted on the senses” meant one thing for 
Locke and a totally different thing for Berkeley; and the 
Malebranchian background makes the difference. 

Of my work in this field Hedenius says (p. 14): “In 
spite of obvious exaggerations Luce seems to us to have 
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succeeded in proving that Berkeley had an intimate 
knowledge of Malebranche, and was influenced by him to 
a much greater extent than has gencrally been believed.” 
Yet he declines the task of reckoning with that influence on 
the ground that his sole concern is to explain how Berkeley 
could reconcile his doctrine of spirits and “his sensationalism 
based on Locke.” 

I am not ungrateful to Dr. Hedenius for his compli- 
mentary reference, when I take exception to his phrase 
“obvious exaggerations,” the salt mingled with the honey. 
He says that I have proved what I set out to prove. 
and perhaps I ought therewith to be content, especially as 
his pen is everywhere courteous and considerate. I question 
his phrase, because it may damn my thesis. He does not 
specify the “obvious exaggerations,” and I suggest to him 
that his phrase is subjective, not objective. 1 think it really 
expresses the reader’s natural expectation that a writer 
with something fairly new to say will overstate his case in 
order to get a hearing, just as the angler is expected to 
add a few pounds to the weight of the trout in order to 
spice his story. ‘‘ Obvious” in such cases means “generally 
expected” ; and the “exaggerations,” discounted in advance, 
need not be there at all; for there are truthful anglers, and 
there are temperate authors. I tried to merit the latter 
appellation (not despising the former), and a French 
reviewer thinks I have done so; for he writes of my book: 
‘Les conclusions sont judicieuses et mesurées. L’enquéte 
est d’ailleurs concluante, et ne peut laisser aucun doute sur 
l’influence décisive de Malebranche dans la formation de la 
pensée de Berkeley. Ici encore M. Luce est d’un louabie 
discretion.” I must add that Dr. Hedenius’ own writing 
possesses these virtues, moderation and temperateness, in 
a marked degree, and that we shall look forward, with 
anticipations of pleasure and profit, to the further studies 
in the Berkeleian philosophy which he promises. 

In conclusion, I have to pluck the same crow with 
Professor Wild, for he, too, is inclined to regard Berkeley’s 


‘ 
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doctrines of sense and spirit as two separate things, artiticially 
and illogically tied together in the Principles, and he, too, has 
succumbed to the fallacy latent in the half-truth, “Berkeley's 
sensationalism based on Locke.” The essence of my reply 
to all who take that view is to urge them to read Male- 
branche’s Recherche, Book 111, Part I], Or THE NATURE 
oF IDEAS, with special attention to chapters 6 and 7, to 
reflect that Berkeley had known those pages well for years, 
and was steeped in their doctrine, at the time he wrcte the 
Principles, and then to judge for themselves whether 
3erkeley’s doctrines of sense and of spirit were separately 
conceived, or could have been separately derived. 

The theoretical portion of Wild’s book deals, | have 
argued above, with an idealized Berkeley, and when I ask 
myself how a scholar with Wild’s wide and deep knowledge 
of his subject could reach a view of Berkeley’s philosophy 
so remote, in my judgment, from historic Berkeleianism, 
I am inclined to place the fons et origo in his statement 
(p. 52): “These influences are primarily two, that of 
Locke, whose thought determined the outlines of the 
spiritistic philosophy dominating his youth, and that of 
Plato, who, more than any other philosopher, guided his 
concrete logic on its later course . . .” 

Trinity College had placed Locke’s Essay on the cur- 
riculum® within two years of its publication; but it is not 
her manner to allow the thought of her students to be 
“dominated” and “determined” by any authority; and 
Berkeley, who says “I have always thought and judged 
for myself,” *® was the last person to bow to intellectual 
authority. In his student days he would have met plenty 
of severe critics of Locke, including Peter Browne, the 
well-known philosopher, who was Provost of Trinity 
College and afterwards Bishop of Cork. No one denies 
that Locke was a formative influence upon Berkeley in his 
plastic days; and that influence ought never to be belittled; 
but it is perfectly clear from the Commonplace Book and 


* Locke, Some Familiar Letters, p. 17. 
” Defence of Free-thinking in Mathematics, § 19. 
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from the published works that another influence was at 
work in Berkeley's mind. The other influence was not 
Plato. He was acquainted with Plato’s writings from his 
student days; and in middle life and old age that acquaint- 
ance ripened into love. It is sometimes forgotten that the 
Alciphron contains quotations from Plato with running 
comments, just in the manner of the Siris. But love for 
an author and acceptance of his authority are not the same 
thing. Berkeley never accepted for himself the Platonist 
philosophy, though he uses it, and recommends it in the 
Siris as an antidote to the mechanist account of things. 
In Berkeley’s case Plato was never a formative influence 
comparable to Locke, and Wild does not represent him 
as such with respect to the early writings; but in the words 
I quoted above he puts the two names side by side in a 
somewhat misleading way. If in the above quotation Wild 
had toned down his estimate of Locke’s influence, and had 
added Malebranche as the other main source of the 
Berkeleian philosophy, balance would have been secured, 
and that influence would have been named, which was in 
fact there. 

No account of Berkeley’s plastic period is complete or 
correct if it ignores Malebranche. What Berkeley learned 
from the Oratorian explains in large measure the met- 
empirical setting of the esse percipi; it explains the 
fierceness of Berkeley’s grip of the immensity, omni- 
presence, and immediate operation of God, with the 
consequent passivity of things of sense. Of this influence 
Wild says nothing” in his early chapter on BERKELEY 
AND HIS PREDECESSORS. Very much later in the book 
(p. 228), too late to count much, he introduces a long 
excursus on Berkeley and Malebranche, in which he admits 
almost grudgingly this source of influence, giving with one 
hand and taking away with the other; perversely, he would 
confine the practical effect of that influence to a later period. 


1A passing mention of Malebranche occurs on page 69. 
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Speaking of the third edition of the Dialogues (1734), he 
writes (p. 229): “In spite of the religious feeling, which 
he now’ shares with Malebranche, and his agreement 
‘that in God we live, and move, and have our being,’ 
he perceives. ” If they shared that religious. 
feeling and that tenet in 1734 they shared it also in 1708. 
and earlier. It is simple fact, to which Wild’s pages bear 
witness, that in 1707-8, when he was filling the Conmon- 
place Book, Berkeley had Malebranche at his fingers’ ends. 
lt is also a fact, and Wild has apparently failed to notice 
this, that Berkeley’s familiarity with the Recherche can be 
traced back earlier still; for his Misceilanea Mathematica, 
published in 1707 and written for the most part two or 
three years earlier, names the Recherche with great respect, 
follows its rules of method, echoes its phrases, and in a 
formal reference to Book vi adds “alibique passim.” ** 
Had Wild rated the French intluence properly and. 
dated it correctly, he might have attained a juster view of 
Berkeley’s development. The Greeks had nothing to teach. 
Berkeley about Deity; what was true in their teaching had 
long since passed into the Christian tradition, in loyalty to. 
which Locke, Berkeley, and Malebranche were at one. 
Severed from the Doctrine of the Divine Immensity, which 
finds philosophical, expression in Malebranche’s theory of 
“seeing all things in God,” Berkeley’s doctrines of the sen- 
sible world and the finite mind are almost nonsense. Does 
Berkeley in the Principles teach that the single self is the 
“bearer” of all time and existence, as Wild seems to state: 
(p. 35)? Ofcourse not. Twice in the Principles, at the 
beginning and the end, like an alpha and omega, Berkeley 
speaks of a certain truth as “near and obvious to the 
mind.” This truth in section 6 is that “all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world, nave 
not any subsistence without a mind.” Do those grand 
“Italics mine. 


1’See Fraser, Works, vol. iv, pp. 60-1, and my Berkeley and 
Malebranche, pp. 13-5. 
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words mean that sun and moon and stars and the regions 
beyond subsist in my mind, or in the mind of the single 
self? Of course not. And in section 149 we may read 
the fuller statement of the same ‘‘near and obvious truth,” 
namely, “the existence of God, or a Spirit who is intimately 
present to our minds, producing in them all that variety 
of ideas or sensations which continually affect us, on whom 
we have an absolute and entire dependerce, in short, in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being.” Is that 
the language of Lockian ideism? Are those the thoughts 
of a solipsist, a deist, or faithless rationalist, who had to 
learn to believe in God by the hard and tortuous path of 
scepticism, pragmatism, and despair, with Plato for his 
madaywyi¢ tig Xprordv? Of course not. Berkeley in the 
Principles says that God is intimately present and ever 
acting, and that we men have an absolute and entire 
dependence on Him. Was it Toland, was it Tindal, who 
taught the young thinker to speak that language, naturally, 
clearly, and easily as he always does? No, it was 
Malebranche. If Berkeley is to be understood, Berkeley’s 
God must be taken seriously. Now, in the central chapter 
of the Recherche (Book 111, Part II, ch. 6, entitled Tat 
WE SEE ALL THINGS IN Gop), Malebranche speaks six 
times over of our minds’ dependence upon God, and that, 
not as a piece of pulpit piety, but as the basis of episte- 
mological theory. He writes that to see all things in 
God ‘‘instates created minds in an absolute dependence 
upon God, and in the greatest that can be. . . our minds 
perceive all things through the intimate presence of Him”; 
and he concludes the chapter with the words: “Let us 
believe with St. Paul that He is not far from every one of 
us, and that in Him we live, and move, and have our being.”’ 
No doubt it took Berkeley the development and thought 
of a lifetime to fathom and attain that “near and obvious 
truth,” but he knew it from the period of his earliest works, 
and he built those works upon that truth, and in that truth 
the Berkeleian philosophy is, and is one. 


A. A. LUCE. 





HESIOD: Works and Days, v. 617. 
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Thus the line stands in the MSS., and it cannot be 
translated. Hence editors have recourse to Haupt’s ¢tiouw 
for ety. The context, however, seems to demand a prayer; 


Schoenmann wrote xara ypéog ; Wilamowitz invented ctu 
(Boeotian for to:), and Foerstemann argued that ety was the 
optative of eiue (200). 

Hesychius has a gloss: karayQovoc’ 6 AuTapde, 6 redpmoc. 
This word was recognised by Stephanus, and is at last 
admitted to the pages of L. and S.__If we read it in Hesiod’s 
line, difficulties disappear. 


DOUGLAS L. GRAHAM. 
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Was I for this nigh wreck’d upon the sea 

And twice by awkward wind from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime? 

What boded this, but well forewarning wind 

Did seem to say “ Seek not a scorpion’s nest, 

Nor set no footing on this unkind shore’? 

What did I then, but cursed the gentle gusts 

And he that loosed them forth their brazen caves; 
And bid them blow towards England’s blessed shore, 
Or turn our stern upon a dreadful rock? 

Yet AZolus would not be a murderer, 

But left that hateful office unto thee: 

The pretty-vaulting sea refused to drown me, 
Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown’d on shore, 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkindness. 


SHAKESPEARE, King Henry VI. 


O, say thou for her, who hath done this deed? 
O, thus I found her, straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself, as doth the deer 

That hath received some unrecuring wound. 

It was my dear; and he that wounded her 
Hath hurt me more than had he kill’d me dead: 
For now I stand as one upon a rock 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 

Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 

This way to death my wretched sons are gone; 
Here stands my other son, a banish’d man, 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes: 
But that which gives my soul the greatest spurn, 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer than my soul. 


SHAKESPEARE, 7itus Andronicus. 
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What’s the best thing I can offer 
As a gift for you to-day? 

Anything that I may proffer 
You will value it, you say! 

That is very sweetly spoken, 
But, however it may be, 

I should like to choose the token 
Carefully, so let us see! 


Shall I send a pretty present, 
Something costly, something rare? 
Something to the senses pleasant, 
Something bright or something fair? 
But perhaps you would not choose it, 
If the choice could rest with you; 
Or perhaps again you'd lose it, 
Or the thing might break in two! 


Shall I send a nosegay, dearest? 
Ah, the summer flowers are dead; 
And the leaves are at their serest, 
And the fruit has lost its red; 
And besides the flowers would wither, 
Lose their scent, and fade, and die; 
But a gift for you to cherish 
Must be more than petals dry! 


What if I to-day should send you 
Something of my very own; 

No one else can give or lend you, 
No one ask for on a loan! 

Something that will still be waking, 
When the flowers in dust are strewed; 

Something far too strong for breaking 
And you can’t lose if you would! 
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Dic mihi, dic, quaeso, mea lux, quo munere mavis 
Hunc tibi tam faustum me celebrare diem? 

Quidquid id est, iuras, modo me tibi mittere noris, 
Nomine laus dono maxima dantis erit; 

Dulcia respondes, fateor, mihi; dulcia sunto 
Dicta, nec infiteor te mihi vera loqui; 

Ne tamen erretur, prius haec, precor, inspice mecum, 
Pignus enim cura tale legentis eget! 


Scire velim pretio si mittere munus opimo, 
Quod tibi commendet gratia rara, iuvet. 
Nescio quid, placeat quod sensibus, ede, requiris, 
Lumina quod pulchro capta nitore trahat? 
Tu tamen hoc forsan donum tibi sumere nolles, 
Te penes arbitrium si, mea vita, foret; 
Perdere vel posses, vel rem compage soluta 
Frangeret in manibus vis necopina tuis. 


Mittere vel satius fuerit tibi, cara, coronam? 
Floribus aestivis, heu, iacet omnis honos! 

Iam tibi tabescit nudo frons livida ramo, 
Palluit, en, pomis qui fuit ante rubor; 

Adde quod arescet floris venus aegra caduci, 
Deficiet marcens gemma, peribit odor ; 

Sin ego quod foveas digno te pignore donem, 
Sufficiant siccis vix tibi serta comis! 


Quid referas hodie, quid si, dilecta, medullis 
Munere te ditem vel propiore meis? 

Quod tibi non alter nec det nec commodet, alter 
Utendum nulla quod sibi lege roget; 

Quod vigeat vivax cum flos tibi pulvere mixtus 
Sparget harenosum, pulvis et ipse, solum; 

Quod nimium valida solvi compage recuset, 
Perdere vel tentes tu licet ipsa, vetet. 

R2 
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Love I send you very tender, 
Everlasting, ever true, 
Which will show you how the sender 
Feels and thinks and cares for you. 
And when life is at its drearest, 
And when earthly things look grey, 
May my fadeless present, dearest, 
Point you to a brighter day! 


When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green; 


And every goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 
And round the world away; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 
And every dog his day. 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down: 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maim’d among : 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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Mittitur hic ergo, qui pectore natus ab imo 
Permaneat certo foedere, verus amor. 

Nuntius ibit, amans quam sit memor usque puellae, 
Quo studio, quanta te pietate colat. 

Nubila si fuerint nostri tibi tempora saecli, 
Tristitiae vitam si teget umbra tuam, 

Tunc tibi quod longis donum non marcet ab annis 
Monstret ubi melius luceat orta dies. 


R. W. T. 


Prima tibi floret mundi, puer, ecce, iuventus; 
Nunc nemus indutis frondibus omne viret. 


Obvia si qua venit virgo, regina videtur, 
Et cecinit, credis, si strepit anser, olor. 

Poscere tempus equum, tempus, puer, arma parare, 
Flectere, quo latus te vocat orbis, iter. 

Dux sibi quisque, novo dum pectora sanguine fervent; 
Fortunae propriam vult sibi quisque vicem. 


Sera tibi marcet mundi, puer, ecce, senectus; 
Exuit arentes iam nemus omne comas. 

Qui placuit quondam, subeunt iam taedia ludi, 
Iamque rota retro funis eunte fugit. 

Repe domum, tandemque loco succede parato; 
Accipiet fractis viribus aegra cohors. 

Tunc unam videas faciem, quae carior olim, 
Risit ubi vitae flos tibi vernus, erat. 


R. W. T. 
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I held a flower in my hand; 
’Twas night; I could not see; 

And judging from the perfume, thought 
The flower must ugly be. 


But when the morning came, and light 
With its transforming power, 

I did forget all else except 
The beauty of the flower. 


Cries Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
“What reason can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there is none in heaven?” 


“There are no women,” he replied. 
She quick returns the jest: 

“Women there are, but I’m afraid 
They cannot find a priest.” 


Our God and soldier we alike adore 
When at the brink of ruin, not before. 
After deliverance both alike requited, 
God is forgotten and the soldier slighted 
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Nox erat, inque manu florem cum forte tenerem 
Cernere me memini tunc potuisse nihil. 

Sic tamen indicio fretus meditabar odoris, 
“ Huic decoris flori nil, nisi fallor, inest.” 


Mane venit, tandem redit omnia lumine lustrans, 
Omnia transformans exoriente dies. 

Occupat hoc mentem, fugat hoc mihi cetera solum : 
“ Qualis inest flori gratia, qualis honos! ” 


R. W. T. 


Nostra sacerdoti clamat modo Cynthia docto, 
Hoc mihi responde, vir reverende, precor; 

Coniugium nobis si res divinitus orta, 
Numina coniugio qua ratione carent? 


Ille refert: ‘‘ superas inter tibi nulla catervas 
Femina”; non dubitat reddere nostra iocum; 
“Plurima, crede mihi, non deest ibi femina, verum 

Quaere sacerdotem, vix, reor, unus erit.” 


R. W. T. 


Exitium nobis simul imminet, haud prius, uno 
Et Deus et miles sunt in honore pares; 

Una sed ambobus post pulsa pericula merces, 
Laude Deus memori, miles honore caret. 


R. W. T. 
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Let not you and me enquire 

What hath been our past desire; 
On what shepherds you have smiled, 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled. 
Leave it to the planets too 

What we shall hereafter do; 

For the joys we now may prove 
Take advice of present love. 


When I have a sixpence under my thumb 
I get good credit in every town; 
But when I am poor they bid me go by, 
Oh, poverty parts good company. 


Here lies the mother of children seven, 
Four on earth and three in heaven; 
The three in heaven preferring rather 
To die with mother than live with father. 
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Qua te compede vinxerit 

Qua me prisca Venus, quaerere displicet; 
Quot nymphas mihi, quot tibi 

Risu contigerit ludere rusticos. 
Curent numina quam dies 

Secum ferre vicem crastina destinet ; 
Nobis carpere sit satis 

Praesens quotquot amor gaudia porrigit. 


R. W. T. 


Nummus inest loculis, indelibata per urbes 
Stat mihi, quo gressus fert via cumque, fides. 

Pauper ubi fio, me limine summovet hospes, 
Foedera in amissa re sua solvit amor. 


R. W. T. 


Hoc sita natorum septem sub marmore mater; 
Quattuor hic, superas tres petiere domos. 
Scilicet hi quamvis tres cum patre vivere possent 
Id satius visum cum genetrice mori. 
R. W. T. 
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such Ada About Nothing. 
Act IV, Scene 1, 212-245. 


Marry, this well carried shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse; that is some good: 
But not for that dream I on this strange course, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 

Upon the instant that she was accused, 

Shall be lamented, pitied and excused 

Of every hearer: for it so falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why, then we rack the value, then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 
The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in more precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she lived indeed; then shall he mourn, 
If ever love had interest in his liver, 

And wish he had not so accused her, 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 

Let this be so, and doubt not but success 

Will fashion the event in better shape 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 

The supposition of the lady’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 

And if it sort not well, you may conceal her, 
As best befits her wounded reputation, 

In some reclusive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds and injuries. 
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{Measure for fMeasure, 
Act III, Scene 1, 6-41. 


Reason thus with life : 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences, 
That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict: merely, thou art death’s fool; 
For him thou labour’st by thy flight to shun 
And yet runn’st toward him still. ‘Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear’st 
Are nursed by baseness. Thou’rt by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep, 
And that thou oft provok’st; yet grossly fear’st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exist’st on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust. Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv’st to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou’rt poor; 
For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee. Friend hast thou none; 
For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins, 
Do curse the gout, serpigo, and the rheum, 
For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth nor 
age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s sleep, 
Dreaming on both; for all thy blessed youth 
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At contra vitam rationem urgere memento :— 
Nempe tuum florem marcentem frigida dextra 
Stultorum teneat, tanti non sit mihi lumen. 
Numinibus quoniam aura clues obnoxia caeli, 
Corpore quae cohibes primordia, vas quasi, rerum 
Hospite tam ingrato, privas vexantur in horas, 
Sed breviter, te ludibrium sibi habere videtur 
Mors, quam devitas semper praestante labore, 

At frustra, quia ducentem fit ut ipsa sequaris, 
Ignavam turpis ratio sustentat alitque 
Corporis e quibus haec consistit compta figura, 
Fortis noenu clues, quam pungit vermiculorum 
Exos et exsanguis mucro. Solacia praebet 
Prima tibi somnus quem tu tam praeproperanter 
Saepe ultro quaeris; mortem fugis amplius aequo 
Qui sopor est, nil praeterea, nunquam ipsa penes te. 
Primorum innumero congressu conciliata 

Quae cita pulvere de summo colata cohaerent— 
Infelix item aves quod abest, praesentia temnis. 
Post aliud quaeris, cum contigit illud, apisci. 
Fallacisque color varius mutatur et errat 

Incertos motus lunae inconstantis ad instar. 
Divitem agit penuria, onus te divitiarum 

Curvat iter luctantem angustum, quod genus urit 
Depressum lumbos argenti pondus asellum, 

Leti deposituram immitis ad arbitrium iilud. 
Nullus amicus adest, pausam finemque morari 
Corpori’ viscera viva paterno semine oriunda, 
Membrorum intima pars, semper deplorat et odit, 
Cum gressus temptantur et ulceribus male inustis 
Cuncta rubent, et cum nasi pituita molesta est. 
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Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld; and when thou art old and rich, 
Thou hast neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty, 
To make thy riches pleasant. What’s yet ir: this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this lite 

Lie hid moe thousand deaths: yet death we fear, 
That makes these odds all even. 
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In te nullus honos iuvenis, nullusque senectae, 

Sed tanquam somnus cenatus fingit utramque, 

Nam fit debilis ista aevo florente iuventas, 
Auxilium latrans quo ritu fessa senectus; 

Cum tandem plenus fies conviva senexque, 
Marcent frigida membra, calent nullo Venere artus. 
Nil est quod placeat quod opes tibi reddere possunt. 
Denique numquid inest vitae quae claudicat usque? 
Scire licet latitare ibi causas permitiales 
Multimodis. Horremus obire, at sola potestur 
Ludere par impar cum vita dextera mortis. 


F. R. M. H. 
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P. Vergilii Maronis Aeneidos Liber Quartus. Edited by ARTHUR 
STANLEY PEASE. Pp. ix+ 568. 1935. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 


Tus is an important and a most useful book, but it is not an 
easy book to handle. Professor Pease had shown us already, in 
his edition of the De Diuinatione, that he is no niggard in 
bestowing knowledge; he sows it 6\w7@ OvAdxw, The present 
volume exhibits the same overwhelming liberality. The editor is 
anxious, morbidly anxious, to be exhaustive in his erudition; his 
conscience will not allow him to pass a single line, or even a 
word, of text without composing a note, and many of these notes 
are very long notes. In the first two lines, for example, we start 
with a 46-line note on at, and end with a 98-line note on igni; 
the only word which escapes a comment is the e¢ in line 2. Not 
a few of the notes are short articles which might better have been 
published as appendices. Their range is immense, almost limit- 
less; it is as if Professor Pease had set himself to combine in 
one volume the commentaries of all previous scholars together 
with complete surveys of certain departments of special knowledge 
regarding religion, magic, natural science, social, political, and 
literary history. A word or two of text is sufficient to let loose 
a long train of exposition and illustration. Dido’s sed mihi uel 
tellus optem prius ima dehiscat (24) is the occasion for a note on 
the reckless character in general of lovers’ oaths and their form, 
this particular oath being illustrated by parallels from Homer to 
Tennyson. The words ille habeat secum seruetque sepulcro (29) 
call forth a note which, starting with ancient sentiment regarding 
the remarriage of widows, gives an account of the cults reserved 
for uniuirae, then passes on to the early Christian views on the 
matter, which are documented by copious references to St. Paul, 
Tertullian, and Jerome, and winds up with references to Aris- 
tophon, Statius, and Origen, who supply protests against the 
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remarriage of men. The foaming bear and the tawny lion 
(158 f.) introduce disquisitions on these two animals and their 
stock epithets; the references reach from Homer to Cayado. 
There are similar digressions on other animals—tigers (367), 
ants (402), owls (462), not to speak of dragons (484). The note 
on owls includes allusions by John of Salisbury, Marbod, Vida, 
Baldric of Dol, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Webster, Butler, 
Parini, Keats, Shelley, Dickens, Browning, Tennyson, as well as 
a long list of references to books and articles. In 168 (conubiis 
summoque ulularunt uertice nymphae) every word receives a 
generous meed of annotation, especially ulularunt; later on, 
ululata (609) and femineo ululatu (667) raise once again the 
question of signification, and find the editor’s powers of exposition 
still unexhausted. Fama (173f.) is richly dowered with tes- 
timonia and imitations, ranging from Hesiod to George Eliot. 
On decreuitque mori (475) we have a lengthy discourse on the 
nature of Dido’s suicide and the ancient attitude towards suicide 
generally. In 480, solemque cadentem gives an opening to a 
flood of illustrative matter on sunset, its figurative significations 
and associations for pagan, Hebrew, and Christian religions, 
while the all-seeing sun of 607 evokes a note of 174 lines. The 
allusion to Aeneas carrying his father on his shoulders (599) is 
furnished with references extending from Sophocles to 
Shakespeare, as well as a list of the representations of the incident 
in art; the note concludes by referring the reader to Grey’s note 
on Hudibras, Part I, Canto I, p. 35, “for persons rescued on the 
backs of others.” The mention of flauentes comae (590) suggests 
that “a note on the blonde type in antiquity is here in place,” 
and the note is given, good measure and running over; but it is 
in the note on 698f. that hair comes really into its own; it is 
discussed in relation to sacrifice, as a substitute for the whole 
person, as associated with strength and life itself, as regards its 
symbolic significance when shorn, whether it be the tonsure of 
the priests of Isis or of nuns, or in the acts of dedication at 
adolescence, or as employed in magic ceremonies. 

The editor manifestly does not accept the dictum: inter 
uirtutes grammatici habebitur aliqua nescire. He gives notice, it 
is true, that his book is designed “neither for beginners nor for 
those advanced students who desire to read the Fourth Aeneid 
rapidly and without interruption”; he wants rather to provide a 
synthesis, to place before teachers and other interested scholars 
“something of that wealth of exegesis which is largely inaccessible 
to those remote from large libraries.” He does not seem, how- 
ever, to realize that there are few minds which will not be 
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bewildered by the immensity and complexity of the present 
commentary, and that even teachers are liable to lose the thread 
of the text as they wander in this forest of notes. 

It is not possible to review in detail such a volume as this so 
as to do justice to the amount of painstaking work which the 
editor has put into it. Speaking generally, I regret that he has 
given so much of other scholars and comparatively little of him- 
self. In his selection of text he is strongly conservative ; he quotes 
with approval Mackail’s expression of confidence in the fidelity 
of the primary manuscripts. Few emendations are mentioned, 
and such as are mentioned are rejected. I would not like to 
question these decisions, though I confess that I still have a 
weakness for Housman’s Hesperiam (225) and Markland’s 
Poenis (471). Perhaps Wakefield’s Jtalia (106) and Allen’s 
Euiadum (468) deserved to be mentioned: Euiadum, indeed, 
seems certainly correct; the defence of Eumenidum, which 
Professor Pease, following Mackail’s lead, has adopted from 
Deuticke, is far from convincing. Majuscule manuscripts are not 
impeccable, as may be learnt from the variants presented—for 
example, in 497 f. and 564; this fact has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by Sparrow (Half-lines and Repetitions). Loyalty 
to the manuscripts makes editors retain subnixus in 217; yet the 
passages cited in its support—such as Catullus 68, 71 f.: plantam 
innixa arguta constituit solea; Prop. 2, 29, 40: prosilit in laxa 
nixa pedem solea—are completely beside the point. In 436 
Professor Pease decides, in a note of many columns, that dederit 
must be retained; if Virgil wrote dederit, then the abrupt in- 
trusion of miserere sororis has to be explained. I am glad that 
Professor Pease did not yield to the temptation of printing his 
own emendation tumulata in. Just above, in 433, tempus inane 
peto is explained as meaning “time without action (on your 
part).” I assume that ‘your’ is a slip for ‘his’; but, even so, 
this interpretation presses the Latin unduly. The suggestion that 
in 68 (uritur infelix Dido totaque uagatur urbe furens) infelix 
bears the literal meaning of ‘unfruitful’ or ‘sterile,’ as well as the 
theory that Virgil deliberately left in doubt the exact nature and 
extent of Aeneas’s relations to Dido, will not, I think, find general 
acceptance. In several passages it is not easy to discover the 
editor’s own views; his natural kindliness inclines him to present 
the views of others in the most sympathetic manner, so that 
sometimes one way of interpretation seems as good as another. 
He records five ways of interpreting sic sic in 660, but does not 
say which of these he prefers. In the text, by the way, moriamur 
is read, though the note assumes moriemur. Again, in 449 
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(lacrimae uoluontur inanes), I think Professor Pease believes 
(rightly) that the tears are those of Aeneas, but he does not say 
so explicitly, though the views of other scholars are recorded 
without any ambiguity. The editor, indeed, seems at times to 
have buried himself—and Virgil—under a monument of erudition. 
Yet it would be unjust not to recognize the solid worth of 
Professor Pease’s volume. The truth is that it is not a com- 
mentary in the ordinary sense of the term; it is really a whole 
reference library devoted to Virgil and to many other subjects. 
It is a valuable work, and in some respects indispensable; and I 
have no doubt that its treasures will be plundered and exploited 
by less diligent and less learned scholars. 


E. H. A. 


Public Arbitration in Athenian Law. By HaNsEN CARMINE 
HARRELL, PH.D. University of Missouri Studies, Vol. xi, 
No. 1. University of Missouri, Columbia. 1936. 42 pp. 


In this essay Dr. Harrell sums up critically all the ancient 
evidence for public arbitration at Athens, and all the modern 
comments of any value upon that evidence. The chief authority 
is a passage (chap. 53) in the work on the Athenian constitution 
composed under Aristotle’s supervision, but it leaves various 
questions unanswered. One of these concerns the date at which 
the public arbitrators were instituted: and for the answer we are 
forced to fall back on that very unsatisfactory clue, the argu- 
mentum ex silentio. They are nowhere mentioned as existing 
before 403. Lipsius, whose industry was immeasurably greater 
than his judgment, found such a mention in the De Mysteriis of 
Andocides (87-8), where reference is made to a law enacting that 
the decisions in all dca: and dactac pronounced before the 
days of the Thirty Tyrants should be valid. But the only 
arbitrations that can be intended are those which the parties had 
beforehand agreed to accept, and there is no ground for thinking 
that it refers to any but private arbitrations: as Dr. Harrell says, 
the passage is useless as evidence. On the other hand, the positive 
disproof which Dr. Harrell is tempted to find in Nubes, 1193-5, 
is not there: court-fees would have to be paid in the case of 
an appeal from the decision of a public arbitrator, as well as 
when the dispute was laid before him, and the statement in the 
Nubes that the payment of court-fees took place on the day 
immediately preceding the trial does not rule out a previous 
$2 
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arbitration. As to the fragment from the speech by Lysias against 
Archebiades (frag. 19 Teubner), Dr. Harrell is too long in arriving 
at the right conclusion. 

The words are: tadr’ éuod mpoxadXovpévov, ovderumor 70€Ano? 
ovvedOeivy ode Adyov wept dv evexdrer worjoadbar, ovde Siartav ém- 
Tpépat, Ews timets Tov vomov Tov mepi tov diaityTdv Eeobe. They 
mean simply: “he refused . . . to submit the matter to arbitration, 
until arbitration was made compulsory by law”; and the dicasts 
could not fail to grasp the implications. 

It is not the purpose of this brief notice to touch upon all the 
points discussed by Dr. Harrell, or even to mention them. Let 
it suffice to say that he has given us a complete and scholarly 
discussion of every aspect of the subject with which his essay deals, 
and shows himself a worthy member of the admirable band of 
American students in the realm of Attic Law, at whose head stands 
Dr. R. J. Bonner. There is no higher praise possible. If the 
project of an Attic Law Lexicon which I ‘outlined and illustrated 
in the last number of Hermathena were to be carried out, there 
is no one to whom the article on Arbitration could be more con- 
fidently entrusted than Dr. Harrell. 

W. A. G. 


The Homeric Hymns. Edited by T. W. ALLEN, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; W. R. Hatiiway, Principal of King’s College, 
London; and E. E. Sixes, Fellow and President of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1936. Humphrey Milford. 25s. cxvi + 
468 pp. and one frontispiece. 


ALL students of the classics will be glad to see a revised version 
of the standard English edition of the Homeric Hymns. It is 
thirty-two years since the original edition by Sikes and Allen 
appeared, and its successor has been transformed to suit the 
changes in scholarship. Mr. W. R. Halliday has been co-opted 
to assist Mr. T. W. Allen in the work of revision, while Mr. E. E. 
Sikes has turned to other fields. Also, as the publishers have 
changed, the whole arrangement and appearance of the book are 
so altered as not even to recall its predecessor. 

The text now used is that of the last edition of the Oxford 
Classical Text, reproduced page for page, but the apparatus 
criticus is augmented with two appendices—one of further manu- 
script readings, the other of additional conjectures. The latter is 
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ironically labelled conjecturae veri minus similes, for the general 
attitude towards the text is avowedly conservative. It is preceded 
by a lengthy introduction, much of which reproduces closely the 
previous edition: but a section on the prosody of the Mss. is new. 
The commentary now follows the text, instead of standing at the 
foot of each page. It has been completely overhauled and re- 
written. Much of the matter is new, especially on the side of cults 
and folklore. Here Mr. Halliday’s anthropological studies add 
abundance of additional information and reference. One may 
note the changes in the introduction on the hymn to Demeter, where 
the account of the goddess and the Eleusinian cult has been 
brought up to date. In other directions one may detect signs that 
the conservative attitude of Mr. T. W. Allen on the Homeric 
question has not weakened with the years, but tended to increase. 
In this edition no grudging admissions are made to those who, 
following Ruhnken, would attempt to split the hymn to Apollo 
in two. The unity of the poem is vigorously maintained, and the 
more subtle attempt of Felix Jacoby to analyse it is relegated to 
a derogatory footnote. It is perhaps a pity that the editors had 
no opportunity to consider Mr. Wade-Gery’s investigation of the 
subject in the Essays Presented to Gilbert Murray. His theories 
might have suggested a better course than that of brusquely 
removing Cynaethus to the eighth century, because the bulk of the 
poem is earlier than the end of the sixth. 

However, one’s disagreement with particular theories expressed 
is less important than one’s sense of gratitude for the general work 
of comment and illustration. It is good to see an edition of the 
Homeric Hymns in which this function once more is fully per- 
formed. 


H. W. P. 


Plato und Die Dichter. By Hans-Greorc GADAMER. Vittoria 
Klostermann, Frankfurt. Price 1:75 R.M. (reduced by 
25 per cent. for foreign buyers). 34 pages. 


Tuis also is a reprinted public address. It discusses the reasons 
for Plato’s banishment of all poetry, except hymns of praise to 
gods, heroes, and virtuous men, from the ideal republic. The 
question especially interests German students of literature, since 
Plato’s ban is a challenge to Germany’s classical and romantic 
admiration and imitation of Greek poetry. Moreover, when it is 
remembered that Plato himself is generally regarded as “eine 
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der grossartigsten Verkérperungen des dichterischen Genius der 
Griechen,” his hostile criticism of poetry and poets becomes almost 
paradoxical. 

Herr Gadamer contends that the basic motive of Plato’s 
hostility was not any conventional puritanism, nor even a 
rationalistic or pietistic abhorrence of poetry’s more daring 
excursions into the realms of knowledge and religion. From such 
motives he was not, perhaps, entirely free. But they were only 
elements in a more fundamental antagonism, the inevitable 
conflict between the poet whose main object is hedonistic, and the 
philosopher striving for ethical excellence. This is the truth 
which underlies the old tradition that Plato once wrote tragedies, 
but burnt them when he fell under Socrates’ influence. He learnt 
from Socrates that dialectic was a higher art than poetry. 

So Plato’s ban was directed against all that the poetic 
tradition stood for— hedonism, levity, rhetoric, unactuality, 
traditionalism in general, the good old days. The poets stood for 
the past, with all its charming vices, its noble savagery. Plato 
looked to the future. Homer had as little part. in the Ideal State 
as Tennyson would have in Soviet England. One cannot allow 
propagandists (conscious or unconscious) for an ancient régime to 
survive in the New State. Herr Gadamer does not care to cite 
any examples of such political censorship in contemporary Europe. 

Later in the Republic Plato gives a more metaphysical reason 
for his antipathy to poetry. Poetry is only an imitation of actual 
life, which in turn is only a poor imitation of what life should be. 
Thus, a poem or play is only a shadow of a shadow. Only 
dialectic and philosophy turn directly to the truth, that is, the 
ideal. They alone scorn the charms and graces of poetic devices 
and give an undistorted criticism of life. The Platonic dialogue- 
form, or, as the essayist calls it, “die platonische Dialogdichtung,” 
is not ideal poetry, but for practical purposes in a still unideal 
society, it is more valuable than all the traditional verses of the 
poets. 

So Plato’s utilitarian zeal discerns no educational use for 
traditional poetry in the Ideal State. Children must not be given 
such a fanciful, haphazard, and abnormal impression of life and 
its aims. Philosophy, wherein truth is the essential objective, and 
not a mere incidental as in poetry, alone can provide the proper 
scale of values to put before children in their education and 
training. 

Although Herr Gadamer has little new to say, he marshals his facts 
forcibly and makes his points convincingly. This must have been 
an impressive address. W. B.S. 
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Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fas. xii. Nunc primum 
edidit ROBERT STEELE collaborante FERDINAND M. DELoRME, 
O.F.M. Fas. xiii. Nunc primum edidit FERDINAND M. 
DELORME, 0.F.M., collaborante RoBert STEELE. Oxford 
University Press, London. Humphrey Milford. 


STUDENTS of medieval thought, thanks to the complete pub- 
lication of the Amiens manuscript, now have free access to the 
works of Roger Bacon, and will be able to estimate the significance 
of his contributions to philosophy. No doubt, whatever the 
detailed content of this estimate may be, the outline can already 
be sketched. Many of the judgments passed on Roger Bacon half 
a century ago have already been reversed. It is no longer possible 
to claim that he is a zealous reformer in an age of darkness; that 
he is the greatest philosopher of the thirteenth century; much 
less that he is the most clear-sighted thinker of the Middle Ages. 

True, the popular estimate of him will change very little, for 
men will always, perhaps rightly, see in Roger Bacon the most 
romantic of the medizval doctors. Did he not envisage the use 
of gunpowder, and did he not foresee the invention of flying 
machines? Did he not speculate on the possibility of mechanically 
driven boats, and did he not anticipate Columbus, or, better still, 
forestall Jules Verne in his speculations about the possibility of 
circumnavigating the globe? Was he not, at one and the same 
time, theologian, scientist, textual critic, chemist, philologist, mathe- 
matician, and metaphysician? Was not his literary output as 
encyclopedic as that of Aristotle? so that Léland exclaims: “ It 
is easier to collect the leaves of the Sibyl than the titles of the 
works written by Roger Bacon!” 

We may be quite certain, however, that scholars will form a 
more soberminded estimate of the doctor mirabilis. The fact is 
that Bacon in the dress of a modern scientist is a paltry and dis- 
appointing figure; but Bacon a thinker, who belongs to the 
thirteenth century spiritually as well as historically, is a baffling 
and arresting personality. We can as little credit him with 
anticipating modern scientific inventions as we can credit Jules 
Verne with the discovery of the modern aeroplane and submarine. 

Roger Bacon, and in this he resembles his later namesake, 
did not contribute much to the content of science if we except 
some fruitful speculations in the realm of optics. But, as we 
suggested in a former review of Mr. Steele’s publications, like 
Francis Bacon, he gave to science a new conviction about the 
unbounded progress open to men through the development of the 
experimental method. His great interest in nature constitutes 
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another similarity with the sixteenth-century Bacon, but it was 
not an interest peculiar to Roger Bacon, for some of his con- 
temporaries, notably Albert Magnus, shared the same interest. 

In one respect Bacon is as modern as any twentieth-century 
thinker, that is, in his emphasis on the importance of mathe- 
matics. Strange that neither Bacon, the so-called rebel against 
the medieval outlook, nor the modern scientist can ultimately 
escape from the very thing which is often represented as the 
characteristic vice of scholasticism—a demand for certainty, with 
a consequent emphasis on dialectic and formal logic; for mathe- 
matics, whose dominance is the most striking feature of con- 
temporary thought, is after all, in the last resort, a species of 
formal logic. 

Pére Delorme shares with Mr. Steele the honour of bringing to 
completion the publication of the Amiens manuscript; and, as he 
himself says, at the end of an interesting and vigorous Preface to 
Fascicule xiii, it only remains “au lecteur bienviellant d’entrer 
désormais en connaissance plus intime de ce vaste trésor jusqu’ici 
caché de la pensée baconienne.” 

M. Delorme is able to show from Bacon’s own words how 
mistaken are those who credit this much misunderstood doctor with 
an aggressive and violent manner in his dealings with other writers, 
whether contemporary or ancient. Contrary to popular opinion, 
in all his reflections on Aristotle he displays fairness amounting’ 
almost to reverence; in fact, M. Delorme does not hesitate to say 
that “4 tout instant l’autorité d’Aristote arrive au bout de sa 
plume.” 

In the same preface M. Delorme discusses the relation between 
Racon and Albert Magnus with regard to the Physics. He is 
unable to agree with those writers who think of the two masters 
as rivals, and thinks rather that Bacon and Albert were both 
pioneers in the work on the Physics. 

Mr. Steele and his collaborator are to be congratulated on a 
very valuable addition to medieval scholarship. 


R.R. H. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. XIII. Macmillan & 
Co. 1935. 


Tuts volume consists of four articles. In the first, Mr. I. A. 
Richmond, formerly director of the School, examines minutely 
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certain scenes from the reliefs of Trajan’s Column. This monu- 
ment has always been regarded as a most valuable source of 
information concerning the life and field activities of the imperial 
army, but its sculptures are often difficult to interpret. After a 
preliminary exposition of the way in which these pictures of the 
Dacian campaigns came to be made and, later, adapted to adorn 
the Column, Mr. Richmond describes and elucidates sixteen of 
them. By bringing to bear on them the results of recent archzo- 
logical research, he is able to clear up obscurities, and at the same 
time to test the accuracy of the representations. Those who have 
struggled with the puzzles in Cichorius’ plates, will feel grateful 
for this masterly article. I would like to bestow special com- 
mendation on the commentaries on “The Army as Field-Engineer” 
(Cichorius, xix—xx, Ix, Ixv), “A Storage-camp, with annexes” 
(C., cxxviii-cxxix), ““ Defending an Artificers’ Depot” (C., cxxxii— 
cxxxv), “The Permanent Bases of Field-Organisation” (C., 
xxxiii-xxxiv, xcviii-xcix, i), ““A Dacian Fort” (C., xxv). Mr. 
Richmond has produced a most useful supplement to Cichorius 
and Lehmann-Hartleben. 

Mr. F. H. Wilson publishes the first part of his attempt to 
construct a social and economic history of Ostia. As regards the 
political history of the city, Mr. Wilson inclines to a foundation 
in the fourth century B.c., though he does not deny the possibility 
of the existence of an unfortified village on the site at a far earlier 
period; details of the development of the city during the Republican 
period are still, in spite of recent excavations, rather scanty. 
For the social changes Mr. Wilson draws some interesting con- 
clusions, especially from the cognomina of the magistrates. In 
the first century B.c., of the eleven cognomina known to us, none 
is Greek. The following century exhibits a different condition of 
things, which can be explained only on the theory that the late 
years of that century saw a wholesale emigration of the old 
aristocracy from the city and the emergence of nouveaux riches. 
The city reached the height of its material prosperity in the period 
from Domitian to Antoninus Pius; under Marcus Aurelius signs of 
decay begin to appear, and Constantine finally dealt a death-blow 
to the old city when he constituted Porto a separate town. The 
harbour of Ostia was always handicapped by the lack of return 
cargoes. Mr. Wilson suggests that the story that Nero attempted 
to build a canal from Puteoli to Ostia arose from a practical 
scheme, whereby the sea route from Ostia to Puteoli might be 
made easier and safer; Nero possibly wished to canalize only the 
more dangerous headlands, so that the ocean-going ships could put 
in conveniently at Puteoli to receive return cargoes, while the 
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cargoes they brought could be transhipped into smaller vessels 
and conveyed to the Tiber by the semi-canalized route; thus the 
costly and slow transport by road from Puteoli to Rome might be 
avoided. Nero was probably responsible for the completion of 
the Claudian harbour, which is represented on his sesterce. This 
harbour was further developed by Trajan; its enlargement 
stimulated building generally. The new buildings are on a higher 
street-level, and they are usually three storeys and more. The 
higher street-level was due to the floods, from which Ostia suffered 
badly at times; these floods were perhaps also the cause of the 
embankment of the river. The new type of house, with several 
storeys, was due to the lack of ground; after the close of the first 
century Ostia “expanded not horizontally but vertically.” Some- 
times public buildings were pulled down and _ reconstructed. 
“There is no evidence that any buildings, even public ones, were 
ever paid for directly from the municipal treasury.” Lavish 
grants, however, were made by the imperial treasury. The new 
type of house must have brought great grist to the mill of the 
speculative builder. Mr. Wilson’s investigation of the various 
colleges with respect to personnel, patronage, and administration, is 
particularly illuminating. More and more the rich industrialists and 
traders encroach on the privileges of the old aristocrats; not “even 
the stigma of servile parentage could prevail against wealth.” 
There is evidence only of three of the earlier aristocratic families 
surviving in the second century. Mr. Wilson deals also with the 
question of immigration to Ostia. Immigration from the African 
provinces was very frequent, but we are warned not to over- 
emphasise this connexion with Africa. 

In another article Mr. Wilson deals with the so-called 
“magazzini repubblicani’” near the Porta Romana at Ostia. He 
argues that this building was never used as horrea, and that its 
conversion to baths took place in the late first, or very early 
second, century A.D., not in the third century. 

Mr. I. A. Richmond and Mr. W. G. Holford collaborat2 in an 
article on the archeology of the town-plan of Verona. They hold 
that there never was Roman urban development north of the river, 
that the town lay wholly inside the river-loop to the south. 
Verona in imperial days was planned on the Augustan rectangular 
scheme. There are still considerable traces of this plan, though 
the encroachment of the river on the east and west has tended to 
obscure the standardised arrangement. The walls of Augustus 
and of Gallienus with their gates are described and distinguished. 

The printers show their customary excellence in the letterpress 
and illustrations of this volume. E. H. A. 
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Weltherrshaft und Krise, Epochen der rémischen Geschichte. By 
FRANZ ALTHEIM. Band II. Vittorio Klostermann, Frank- 
furt am Main. (Frankfurter Studien zur Religion und 
Kultur der Antike, Bd. XII.) 1935. 336 pp. 


THIs small book is very difficult to comprehend in a brief review, 
as a deal of varied matter is here compressed into quite a small 
compass. The period of this volume is approximately from the 
beginning of the First Punic war to end of the second century B.c. 
But mostly this is not covered by continuous narrative: instead, 
a succession of essays on abstract aspects of the events follow one 
another, and taken together touch on many of the basic ideas of 
this epoch. This method naturally leaves some gaps, not only 
between the different sections, but also in whole fields of research 
which the selected subjects do not include. Such omissions are 
balanced by detailed reference to questions outside the period. 
For Professor Altheim lets his pen go where the argument may 
lead: so that one may find here interesting reading on such 
unexpected subjects as Alexander’s t7omvyjpnara or the worship 
of Demeter Chloe. Even within the period the same book con- 
tains a parallel between Hannibal and Scipio Africanus, an essay 
on Satura, and an account of Pompeian wall-painting. One of 
the best pieces of work is the brief and brilliant characterization 
of the different Hellenistic monarchies. The method of treatment 
is to argue along abstract lines, and, especially when dealing with 
political issues, the author’s interpretation seems rather influenced 
by contemporary philosophy on Weltpolitik. But Professor 
Altheim balances the dangers of this method neatly by sudden 
citations of particular examples. Occasionally he is not completely 
convincing in the far-sought parallels which he draws, and the 
reader may be tempted to reject some piece of theory as historically 
unreal. But at all times the notions suggested are worth serious 
consideration. For Professor Altheim states his views so cogently 
that mere disagreement with his findings is not sufficient. In fact, 
this book is both stimulating and satisfying on the subjects with 
which it deals, and it would be ungrateful to complain of the 
omissions where the personal selection of the author proves so 
interesting. 


H. W. P. 
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Musaeus: Hero and Leander. The Greek text with Introductory 
Note, Annotations, Translation, and Index, by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A., Editor of the Mosella of Ausonius, etc. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1935. 


Feci quod potui: faciant meliora potentes. It is thus that the 
editor refers to this dainty edition of the Hero and Leander. The 
identity of the author and the source of the story are equally 
unsettled questions, but this uncertainty does not diminish the 
fascination which the little poem still exercises. It has been 
called the dying swan-note, and the last rose from the withering 
garden, of Greek poetry. The legend of the lovers, which a 
modern scholar has styled “eine Perle hellenischer Romantik,” was 
used by Greek and Roman poets long before the days of Musaeus; 
it was possibly introduced into Greek literature by Callimachus. 
It was from Ovid that most of the modern poets learnt the story, 
but it was Musaeus who inspired Marlowe; it was possibly lines ~ 
86 ff. (aivorabis Aciavdpe, od 8°, ws (Ses edxA€a Kov'pyy «.7.A.) that 
suggested the “saw” of the Dead Shepherd: Who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight? 

Musaeus, whoever he was—he may have been a court poet, 
the friend of Procopius—belonged to the school of Nonnus. Like 
Nonnus, he has a style that is artificial and inclining to the 
baroque; yet his poem has a singular appeal and charm. There 
are many passages of real feeling, as in Hero’s cry of welcome to 
her lover— 


vupdie, TOAAA poyyoas, & wy TAIE VUYUdios aAXos, 
, ‘ , ° , « ‘ ° 

vupdie, TOAAG poynoas, GAs vv Tor dApvpov Vdwp, 

dduy T ixOv0ecoca Bapvydovrow baracoys’ 

dedpo, Teovs idpHras é€mois évexarGeo KoArrors. 


“ Beloved, much have you toiled—ah, toiled as never bridegroom 
ere this. Enough, in truth of the salt wave, and the fishy odour 
of the loud-sounding ocean. Come hither, lay all your weariness 
on my breast.” In spite of the rhetorical tricks and extravagant 
vocabulary one notes the genuine sympathy. Personification is a 
mark of this late poetry, but Musaeus employs it with skill. There 
is quite a mystic quality introduced into the lines describing the 
wedding— 

obx tmévacov aevoe TaTHpP, Kal TOTVLA ATP’ 

GAAG A€xos Gropécaca TeAeooryaporoty ev wpats, 

oryn tacrtov emngev, evuudhoxounoe 8 duiyAy. 

vik meév Env Kelvourt yapoorToAos. 
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“Nor father nor mother joined in the marriage chant. But 
silence strewed their couch in the consummating hours and 
adorned the chamber, and darkness decked the bride. Night was 
their bridesmaid.” It is unnecessary, however, to dwell on the 
beauties of the poem. 

The text, in spite of the work of Dilthey and Ludwich, 
is not yet satisfactory. Mr. Blakeney exhibits a prudent 
eclecticism. He reads orewwov for éoriv in 246, and suggests idavyv 
(a Callimachean word) for xedvjv in 76. He defends the vulgate 
against Ludwich in 225—trightly, in my opinion. He feels the 
difficulty in 202 (aAaoryjoas); neither “incensed” nor “at his wits’ 
end” seems to suit the context. There are some passages where 
I failed to agree with Mr. Blakeney’s version. Should not Syorot 
in 258 be construed with dxryjv, andéx 5€ Ovpawy in 260 with 
nyaye? In 294 is not BevOea governed by orvdedALov, not by 
doveovaa? In 272 the pirpyv belongs to Hero; it is the avy 
mapOevin. 

This is apparently the first complete edition of the poem to 
appear in England, and Mr. Blakeney is to be: congratulated. 
The Greek type is beautiful, the commentary is sufficient, and the 
translation is graceful and adequate. I have quoted a few lines 
of it above, and would have been glad if space had allowed me to 
quote it extensively. Mr. Blakeney may not have raised Musaeus 
from his bower, but he certainly has polished up the facets of an 
ancient gem. 


E. H. A. 


Sophocles und Athen. By WOLFGANG SCHADEWALDT. Vittorio 
Klostermann, Frankfurt. Price 1:75 R.M. (reduced by 
25 per cent. for foreign buyers). 21 pages. 


Tuts is a reprint of an inaugural address delivered at Leipzig 
University. Being such, it is necessarily of a semi-popular nature, 
and does not attempt to establish any very original or very pro- 
found view on Sophocles and his work. The author contents 
himself with a pleasing and plausible synthesis and interpretation 
of the well-known facts about Sophocles and his times. His aim 
is to determine the reasons why Sophocles was so uniquely loved 
and honoured by the Athenians, and why he was by general 
consent recognised as the supreme exemplar of Attic style and 
Attic thought. 

In his life, the essayist shows, Sophocles shared all the 
activities, religious, political, and military, of a typical Athenian 
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citizen, and in every sphere he won friendship and affection and 
respect. Both his <idapovca and his pietas became proverbial. 
After his death the citizens venerated him with yearly sacrifices 
as to one of the Heroes, as Hieron was venerated in Syracuse. 
But of more interest to posterity is the unique quality of 
Sophocles’ dramatic works. An examination of this is this writer’s 
main theme. He asks what was there so seelerregend seelbe- 
zwingend, what was there im Innersten Attische, in the tragedies of 
Sophocles. He finds the secret in the essential Widerspiel, the 
inevitable conflict of motives and purposes, which works on the 
characters of his chief figures. Unlike Aeschylus, Sophocles does 
not refer these tragic collisions of irreconcilables to some Divine 
Plan, nor does he, like Euripides, deal with personifications of 
Abstractions (vouos v. dvo1s Aphrodite v. Artemis, for instance), 
but is always interested in the human and heroic, not the divine 
or the metaphysical. In the plays after the O.T. he discards the 
Hero for a new concept, the Man of Honour (yevvaiov 76s), and 
with this he comes closer to contemporary life. He uses this 
character of the Honourable Man (or Woman) to preach a gospel 
of integrity and bravery to an Athens debilitated, depressed, and 
disillusioned by a long and bitter war. Even this war itself (as 
quotations from the well-known speech of the Corinthians at 
Sparta are cited to prove) was a kind of tragic conflict between 
two types of Hellenic character. Sophocles tacitly pleaded for 
courage and uprightness from his fellow-citizens—and they were 
cheered by his message. Thus, the essayist concludes, Sophocles 
was unique in being ein classischer Nationalautor. He reconciled 
the heroism of past ages with the heroism of contemporary life. 
The argument is attractive and convincing. It gives an 
excellent explanation of why Sophocles is the Shakespeare of 
Athens, both popular and honoured. The author’s agreeably 
readable style and the printer’s clear and elegant type make this 
essay an easy and pleasant hour’s study. 
W. B.S. 


The Invective in Rufinum of Claudius Claudianus. Edited, with 
Introduction and Textual Commentary, by Harry L. Levy, 
Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hunter College of the City of 
New York. New York, 1935. 


THERE are some who refuse to admit Claudian’s claim to rank as 
a good poet, but nobody can deny his right to be regarded as a 
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good hater, and the Jn Rufinum shows the power and venom of 
his hate at its best—or worst; in the Jn Eutropium hate is 
attenuated by contempt. Both poems are splendid specimens of 
rhetoric, and deserve more attention than they usually receive. 
This is the case especially of the Jn Rufinum; the In Eutropium 
has been edited twice in recent years, while the present book is 
the first separate edition of the Jn Rufinum. 

Mr. Levy publishes a text which differs from those of Jeep, 
Birt, and Koch; his procedure in establishing it has been eclectic, 
and in his notes he gives reasons for the readings which he has 
adopted. He admits modestly that he is not over-confident that 
he has always printed the words which Claudian wrote, but he is 
“reasonably certain that what he has printed approximates the 
sense which Claudian intended to convey.” He prints one con- 
jecture of his own, Pontum (1. 160), which certainly seems more 
intelligible than the traditional partem and the various suggestions 
of Birt and others. Other readings which he adopts are: 
91 refluis, 152 crimina (Postgate), 154 citaui, 381 obunco; 2. 119 
eximium, 274 solis, 437 fraudes, 505 uitii. He defends nostrum 
in 2. 525 against the suggestions ipsum and uastum; if a change 
is necessary, he offers imum. He cites Birt’s view that Claudian’s 
use of soluebat in 2. 345 was due to the influence of zapadvw, 
and he uses himself a similar argument to defend fraudes animi 
persoluit auari (2. 437), suggesting that Claudian was thinking of 
Avw, and comparing Statius, Thebais 10. 586-587 fraudes .. . 
luam. In 2. 167 f. (nec Stygias ferar incomitatus ad umbras nec 
mea securus ridebit funera uictor) he defends securus: “the victor 
(Stilicho) will not be able to laugh with unconcern at my death.” 
This interpretation seems forced, even for Claudian. Has no one 
proposed sincerus (= sine uulnere)? It gives the sense required. 
Another difficult line is 2. 270, where Mr. Levy’s defence of 
penuria is only half-hearted; one must agree with him that the 
conjectures which have so far been put forward are not convincing. 
I noticed only one slip in the critical apparatus and the 
accompanying notes; in 2. 71 exceptis is given in the text, but the 
data for this reading and the alternative praeceptis are not cited; 
these readings, however, are mentioned incidentally in a footnote 
in the Introduction (p. 23). 

The Introduction is a fine piece of scholarship. The First 
Chapter, with three appendices, covers the history of Rufinus and 
his times; it is amply documented. The Second Chapter gives 
the facts, so far as they are known, of Claudian’s life and poetical 
activities. The Third Chapter treats of the textual tradition. 

Mr. Levy has produced a book which deserves the appreciation 
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and thanks of students of the history and literature of the Later 
Roman Empire. 
E. H. A. 


Index Verborum Valerianus. By Witt1am H. Scuutte. Iowa 
Studies in Classical Philology, Number III. 1935. 


Every student of the Argonautica will bless Professor Schulte for 
his work. Time has been unkind to the text of the poem, and 
an index such as we have now can be of material assistance in 
establishing a critical text; it can also guide us through the wilder- 
ness of conjectural emendation in so far as it determines the range 
of the poet’s vocabulary, and, to some extent, the niceties of his 
style. 

One of the difficulties which confronted Professor Schulte was 
the state of the text, which is in some places really desperate. 
Professor Schulte has followed the more conservative editors, 
making Kramer the basic text, and noting the divergencies of 
Bury, Langen, and Giarratano. This procedure covers, on the 
whole, a considerable amount of ground, and is as much as one 
could fairly expect from the compiler. It would be worse than 
absurd to record all the textual variations and suggestions, of 
which an abundant harvest can be garnered from the pages of 
Giarratano. It might have been simpler in some cases, where 
despair or perspicacity determined one or more of the four editors 
to leave V’s reading unchanged, to note that reading as belonging 
to V rather than to the editor or editors; but possibly the Pro- 
fessor’s reticence in respect to V is deliberate. He observes in his 
Introduction that “the building of the Argonautica text is by no 
means complete.” This is shown very clearly by the present 
Index, which has to tabulate many absurdities and voces nihili, 
like illumetu (1. 200), feleuis (1. 389), turica (2. 572), mycael 
(6. 129), uiris profundis (6. 230), peranti (8. 8), as well as doubtful 
conjectures accepted by some or all of the four editors. The 
future editor will find Professor Schulte’s Index a splendid instru- 
ment for establishing or correcting the traditional text. 

Accuracy, fullness, and clearness are qualities which one looks 
for in an Index, and the present work stands high, indeed, when 
judged by this standard. I checked a considerable number of 
pages minutely, and found but one slip. The printing, format, 
and general appearance of the book leave nothing to be desired. 

E. H. A. 
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